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Introduction 


Ce YOU HAVE PURCHASED the latest edition of the most 
accurate and complete compendium on how to access approximately 
$600 billion in grant awards that will shape, define, and support your efforts 
to move your nonprofit and projects into a new decade. The decade from 
2020 to 2030 will present the greatest challenges and opportunities to our 
nation and the 1.5 million nonprofit organizations that work timelessly each 
year to provide creative projects and research to make this country a better 
place to live, work, and improve through our collective grant-supported ef- 
forts. 

Whether this is your first purchase of The “How To” Grants Manual or 
you are a repeat customer, I have done my best to provide you with the latest 
data and strategies to attract the grant support you require. In the 35 years 
since the first edition of this book was published, I have gleaned the proactive 
concepts in this edition and my previous eight editions from my own grant- 
funded research and the estimated 45,000 individuals who have participated 
in my grant seminars. 

The genesis of the first edition of The “How To” Grants Manual was based 
on my experience with grant-funded programs for primary and secondary 
education, and drug and alcohol abuse prevention. Then, as director of a 
university research office, my experience was broadened to include higher 
education and diverse grant- and research-related projects. I was also fortu- 
nate enough to have the opportunity to develop and conduct grant training 
programs for such major nonprofit organizations as Girl Scouts of the USA, 
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4-H, Camp Fire, Boys & Girls Clubs of America, and the YMCA. While work- 
ing with these organizations I brainstormed problem areas to expand their 
grants quest, and this certainly helped me develop a wider grants perspective. 

While these experiences were rewarding, the origin of my past insights 
into the changing world of grantseeking has shifted in the last five years from 
seminar instruction to a grants coaching format. Instead of being in front of 
the room and telling participants to do it this way in a one- or two-day grants 
seminar, the coaching program format allows me to consult with my coachees 
during a 12- to 18-month period and work with them through each of the 
prescriptive steps and techniques contained in this book. 

In comparison to seminars, the grants coaching format, which focuses on 
the entire grants process during a span of months of individual and/or team 
coaching, results in greater positive changes in grantseeking behaviors and 
the incorporation of new strategies. The grants coaching program keeps me, 
the grants coach, up to date on a wider range of grants practices and winning 
strategies than I have been exposed to in the past. The grants coaching format 
also enables me to keep my research fellows/coachees better informed about 
changes in the federal and foundation/corporate marketplace. In addition, I 
have seen my coachees consistently experience success rates of more than 50 
percent and save a significant amount of time by not working on proposals 
destined to fail. 

The most rewarding part of my grants coaching has been watching how a 
funded proposal impacts one’s career. Coachees have thanked me, and clients 
have given me plaques in appreciation of how this intensive one-one-one 
consulting has reaped benefits for their organization, for example, increased 
indirect costs and enhanced prestige. 

The University of Alabama’s Center for Community-Based Partnerships’ 
grants coaching program is a good example of how successful and innova- 
tive the coaching approach can be. It has embraced the coaching concept to 
unify campus and community efforts to solve problems of mutual interest 
by supporting approximately ten coaching teams per year for five years. The 
teams are comprised of university professors and individuals from a variety 
of community groups. Survey data from years one and two has shown that 
the twenty teams successfully attracted approximately $50 million in grants. 

If you are interested in learning more about the grants coaching system, I 
suggest you read my book, The Grants Coaching Handbook: Successful Tech- 
niques for Creating and Conducting Grants Coaching Programs, published by 
Rowman & Littlefield. 

Whether or not you have a grants coach of your own, to be an effective 
grantseeker you must stay focused, have priorities, and make difficult deci- 
sions concerning your time allocation. I have found that the dominant theme 
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throughout my forty-five-year grants career has been the pressure to meet 
proposal deadlines and the need to find time to prepare a winning proposal. 
While technology has provided for faster and better databases and grant 
searches, electronic proposal submittal, e-mail, Skype, and Zoom, it seems 
as though the world turns even faster now and that we are more time handi- 
capped by our texting and Facebooking. Trying to be a proactive rather than a 
reactive grantseeker is getting even more difficult. To deal with this problem I 
have expanded the chapter on time management and encourage you through- 
out the book to develop and adhere to a grants plan for success. 

What’s difficult for most grantseekers is that to be successful they must 
proactively anticipate a stressful situation (a grant proposal deadline) and 
approach it early on. They must find a way to take time away from today’s 
pressing problems and employ deferred gratification. The fact of the matter 
is that the prize of a funded proposal and what it can do for your career and 
organization is more important than many of the other time-depleting things 
you will do today. Unfortunately, we are all programmed and reinforced to 
seek instant gratification. But to be successful in grantseeking you must think 
about the grant strategies you can use today, ten months prior to the deadline. 

This book provides the strategies and rationale for a proactive success- 
based grant program, be it for one proposal or a career worth of grants. You 
can develop a proactive grants plan and make these strategies work for you. 
Procuring a funded grant does not take luck. It takes fortitude and allocating 
time to your career priorities. The secret is your motivation to complete the 
proven, proactive steps presented in this book. Keep your eyes on the prize, 
and may your proactive grantseeking pay off for you and your organization. 


Part 1 


GETTING READY TO SEEK GRANT 
SUPPORT FOR YOU AND YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


1 


Grantseeking Pitfalls and Potential Hazards 


A: YOU READ THIS BOOK and consider creating a proposal for funding 
you may not be aware of all the preparatory activities and work required 
to be successful. Many grantseekers think they can put together a proposal 
quickly, react last-minute to grantor deadlines, and get funded. To avoid the 
dedication and hard work required to conduct months of proactive proposal 
preparation many grantseekers look for easy ways out. Unfortunately, with 
grantor success rates of 10 percent or less, reactive grantseekers learn the hard 
way through rejection. They also learn that “quick” and “easy” are not terms 
that describe a successful grants process. 

With a lucrative marketplace of $500 billion in federal grants and approxi- 
mately $100 billion in foundation and corporate grants, it is not surprising 
that some nonprofits get involved in practices and schemes that are destruc- 
tive and fraudulent. 


Deceitful Grant Schemes 


A few years ago, I was retained by prosecuting attorneys at the Federal Trade 
Commission to provide research and expert testimony in their efforts to shut 
down several grant schemes. One of my cases was an operation that scammed 
more than $100 million. It did so through a website that promised to provide 
subscribers with access to federal, state, and private grant opportunities to pay 
off their mortgage and credit card debt, and provide them with free money. 
As part of my expert witness testimony I had to research hundreds of these 


ee. 
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claims. Of course, they proved to be false. Many of them used wording that 
preyed on individuals who believed there were federal grants available to pay 
for their personal needs. Of course, the scammer attempted to escape from 
any prosecution through the caveat that individuals are listed as eligible to 
apply for billions of dollars in government grants. But anyone who is familiar 
with the federal grants marketplace knows that few, if any, individuals will 
ever succeed in personally attracting a federal grant or showing up on a list 
of grantees. 

You may have even seen or heard of grant scammers that encourage in- 
dividuals to buy their products and services by leading potential customers 
to believe they are eligible to apply for billions in federal grants for a host of 
personal needs, including grants for European travel. One of my seminar par- 
ticipants brought one of the books in question to my seminar, and I looked 
up the European travel opportunity. It turns out it was a Fulbright fellow- 
ship—an opportunity that is not available to anyone except truly outstanding 
scholars. 

Unfortunately, these schemes discredit the real grants process. For ex- 
ample, one fraudulent website instructed its subscribers to submit a mass- 
produced, one-size-fits-all proposal to numerous foundations and govern- 
ment programs rather than a tailored proposal to a carefully researched and 
selected grant program. 

Irrespective of what these fraudulent websites state, developing a quality 
proposal still entails the following: 


¢ initiating the grantseeking process early to avoid the deadly mistake of 
submitting hastily prepared proposals at the last minute 

e researching each prospective grantor 

¢ obtaining proposal review criteria 

¢ using all the procured information to create and tailor a quality, compel- 
ling proposal that meets the grantor’s agenda 


Foremost, if you really want to assess or evaluate your chances of suc- 
cess with a particular grant program before you invest too much time in the 
process, look at the list of successful grantees and what they proposed to do 
with the grant funding and see how you compare. (All federal grantors must 
provide a list of successful grantees according to the Freedom of Information 
Act.) On the foundation side, a few minutes spent reviewing the foundation’s 
990 IRS tax return, which is available for free by law, will tell you who and 
what they fund. And so far, I have not found any private or public grantors 
that pay off home mortgages or credit card debts, or provide free money. (See 
chapters 14 and 22 for an explanation of how to acquire a list of past grantees 
and 990 IRS tax returns.) 


Grantseeking Pitfalls and Potential Hazards 5 
Determining Whether, When, and How to Use a Grant Writer/Consultant 


There are thousands of legitimate and expert consultants who market their 
services to nonprofits to help them create grant proposals. Most are honest, 
and in some cases, their services can be helpful. But even my consultant col- 
leagues are concerned about individuals who have little knowledge of grant- 
seeking and the proposal process, and hire grant writers without realizing 
how much the grant writer must do or how much time it takes to develop a 
successful proposal. 

Hiring a grant writer/consultant to create a proposal may seem like a vi- 
able alternative to many grantseekers because they do not believe they have 
the time or knowledge to invest in proposal development, and there are some 
situations where hiring a grant writer/consultant may be appropriate; how- 
ever, the conditions must be right. Before hiring a grant writer/consultant, ask 
yourself the following questions: 


¢ Is this a grant you probably will not compete for again? If so, then 
using a grant writer may be okay. If you plan to reapply or seek spin-off 
proposals, you will pay repeatedly for the consultant’s skills instead of 
developing them yourself. 

¢ Will hiring a grant writer/consultant to develop this proposal have an 
adverse long-term effect on the rest of your staff/faculty? For instance, 
will they question why they should use their spare time to write any 
grants in the future? Will they always ask for a grant writer? 

¢ What is the grant writer’s/consultant’s success rate with this grant pro- 
gram? Who has the consultant worked for? Can the consultant provide 
you with references? 

¢ How will the time and effort of the grant writer/consultant be paid for? 
How have past contractors reimbursed the consultant? 


Avoid grant writers/consultants who request a percentage of the award or 
state that you do not have to pay them unless you get awarded the grant. The 
federal Office of Management and Budget (OMB) has rules concerning this 
that are quite clear. No payment can be made for any services that occurred 
before the award date. These are referred to as nonreimbursable costs and 
include those related to preparing the proposal. The grantor is paying for 
what you will do with their funding now that you have it and not what you 
did to get it. Do not allow grant writers/consultants to write themselves into a 
proposal for funding that does not require their services after the award date. 
(See chapter 18 on OMB circulars.) 

In addition, while it is not illegal to pay for services involved in creating a 
proposal to a foundation or corporation that occurred before the award date 
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and start of the proposal, it is unethical. Simply put, the grantor should be 
paying for the project or research and not the efforts of creating the proposal. 

There are several more important issues to be dealt with when contemplat- 
ing the use of a grant writer/consultant. 


¢ Positioning with Grantors: Using a grant writer/consultant creates con- 
fusion for granting program personnel. Who is responsible for the idea 
and creation of the proposed project? The grantor may wonder if the 
prospective grantee can implement the project if he or she cannot even 
write the proposal. Who does the grantor call if there is a problem? Who 
will be around to write subsequent proposals in the case of a multiple- 
year grant? 

¢ Relationship Building: Building a relationship with a grantor is essential 
for continued success. This starts right from the beginning of the process 
with preproposal contact. It is important that the researcher, project di- 
rector, or principal investigator build this relationship and not the grant 
writer/consultant. In fact, using a grant writer/consultant may subvert 
the relationships crucial to continued grant success. This is particularly 
true if you or someone on your team is not present when calling or meet- 
ing with a grantor. 

e Development and Maintenance of Your Grants Program: Like other 
things in life, success in the grants marketplace is based on teaching 
people to fish and not on fishing for them. Both federal and private 
grantors respect even novice grantseekers who are trying to learn and 
employ the basics of successful, proactive grantseeking. 


If you must use a grant writer/consultant, require him or her to record 
what they do by completing the figures and exhibits found throughout this 
book. For example, you could use exhibit 11.1, the Federal Grants Research 
Form, to establish the minimum steps a grants consultant must take to in- 
crease the likelihood of winning a federal grant. By requiring the consultant to 
complete the actions outlined in the figures and exhibits, you will know what 
he or she did, when it occurred, and what resulted. In other words, you will 
know what you are paying for. 

I encourage you to read this book to know what grantseeking entails be- 
fore you hire a grant writer/consultant. Once you know what grantseeking 
requires, you will be better able to determine if, when, and how to contract 
with a consultant. 

While my experience has demonstrated that preparing your own proposal 
has many advantages, I am not dissuading you from using consultants in 
your proposal for specific activities. For example, consultants are frequently 
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used effectively for evaluation and software design; however, remember that 
your grant cannot pay for work done before the award date, and make sure 
to develop a detailed spreadsheet outlining the consultant’s scope of work. 

By avoiding fraudulent grant schemes and understanding the pros and 
cons of using grant writers/consultants, you are starting off on the right foot 
and are now ready to embark on your path to grant success. The chapters that 
follow provide you with the information and strategies you need to prepare a 
scope of work and determine what a grants consultant could do for you. After 
reading this book you will have a better idea of what it will take to perform 
the necessary proactive steps yourself and the reassigned time a staff person 
will need to complete the steps. 


2 


Your Plan for Grants 
Success and How to Get There 


On WHEN NEWLY HIRED STAFF are informed that all or part of their 
job description, and thus job performance evaluation, is to seek out and 
obtain grant funding, they hit the ground running only to slam into a brick 
wall. Unfortunately, grantseeking is rife with failure. Granted, it is a tough 
challenge. But you do not need to jump at the first grant opportunity. What 
you need is a career grants plan. 

A career grants plan forces you to look at how you define grants success 
in relationship to meeting your career goals. Having a plan allows you to de- 
termine if your vision of success is compatible with your organization’s goals 
and objectives. Many novice grantseekers mistakenly believe that obtaining 
any grant funding will be good for their careers and the nonprofit organiza- 
tions (NPOs) they work for. Before you embrace that conclusion consider the 
following: 


¢ Receiving a grant has a dramatic effect on how you are perceived in your 
field. You use your time to do what is required in the grant. You publish 
the results, speak at conferences, and establish a track record. These actions 
position you in your field. Many of my research fellows regret that they did 
not think about how grant funding could steer their career in a particular 
direction before they pursued a specific grant. While the grant opportunity 
may have seemed too good to pass by, it ended up not representing their 
true interests or passions and what they wanted to be known for. 

e While a specific grant-funded project may seem timely, procuring the 
grant funds and conducting the project or research may be detrimental 
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to your organization. Most, if not all, NPOs have a mission or case state- 
ment that governs their activities, and a funded project may move the 
organization off course from pursuing their stated purpose. (See chapter 
8, Elements of a Case/Mission Statement.) 


In a few chapters you will be moving through the maze to grants success. 
Each successful grants quest leads to more knowledge but also more ques- 
tions and additional grant opportunities. Your success produces momentum. 
But beware that if securing grant money is your only goal, you may be pro- 
pelled down a pathway that leads to areas where you have little professional 
interest and may not want to spend a lifetime pursuing. Securing a grant just 
for the money may also be counterproductive to your organization. Being 
forewarned is being forearmed. 


Developing Your Career Grants Plan 


Securing grant funds should be well thought out and viewed as a predeter- 
mined effort that moves you toward your career goals and your organization 
toward its mission. To accomplish this, you must first determine what your 
vision of success is for you in your field. 

In a survey of my grants seminar participants, less than 2 percent reported 
that they left graduate school with a five-year career plan. Planning to find a 
job and pay off student loans is not a career plan. None had considered how 
grantseeking could fit into their career plan or had a long-term vision of what 
they would call success in their field. Unfortunately, they were unaware of 
the fact that possessing a well-developed vision of what you personally call 
success in your career acts like a rudder on a ship. It steers you where you 
want to go. 

Implementing the visioning process outlined in Denis Waitley’s classic 
book The Psychology of Winning’ has been one of the keys to my success. He 
states that to achieve something you must first conceive it and then believe 
it; therefore, your first step is to conceive your vision, articulate it into your 
grants plan, and believe in it. 

Waitley goes on to explain that you move in the direction of your domi- 
nant thought every waking moment of your life and that focusing on your 
dominant thought will inevitably lead you to victory in all your challenges. 
Waitley’s work concerning dominant thoughts is reinforced by Earl Nightin- 
gale’s famous 1957 recording The Strangest Secret.’ The late writer, speaker, 
and broadcaster discussed the law of dominant thought in his recording 
and called it the key to success by proclaiming, “We become what we think 
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about.” The one thought that drives you and your grants quest must be clearly 
identified, and this thought plus your vision must be incorporated into your 
career grants plan. 

It is important that you alone create a definition of success for both your- 
self and your career. If you are an academic or a nonprofit program manager, 
state your vision of success and define it. How much time will you devote to 
grants? To research? To teaching? To program management? To administra- 
tion? Quantify each part of your vision and determine how it can be advanced 
by external grant funding. 

Exhibit 2.1 helps you articulate your personal vision and the role grantseek- 
ing will play in accomplishing that vision. It starts with a long-term vision of 
success in your field and moves on to where you want to be in five years and 
ultimately one year. Clarify your vision by asking what resources you think 
you will need. For example, will you need special reassigned time or time spe- 
cifically allocated to your grant quest as opposed to your regular workload or 
schedule? If so, how much time will you need to achieve success? Remember, 
you cannot perform your current workload plus your grant workload unless 
you want to risk working 200 percent of your time and violating the laws that 
define payment under grants. For example, if you make $80,000 a year and 
reassign 50 percent of your time to accomplish the tasks outlined in your 
grant-funded project, you will need to allocate $40,000 in salary from your 
funded grant. Take a minute to review exhibit 2.1, your personal grants plan. 


EXHIBIT 2.1 
Your Personal Grants Plan 


1. Vision 


What is your vision of success in your field? 

What part of that vision will you have achieved in five years? 

What projects, programs, and research will you be performing? 

How do these projects, programs, and research fit into your vision of success? 
What part of these will be grant supported? 


N 


Re-assigned Time — What percent of your time each year will be devoted to these projects/ 
programs/research as opposed to your current job responsibilities? 


Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 


Based on the percent of time you will be devoting to projects/programs/research, what is the 
Estimated cost of your grant related salary/wages including fringe benefits each year? 


Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 2.1 
(continued) 


3. What personnel will be required to assist you in performing the tasks you would like to 
accomplish each year of your vision and what is the estimated cost? 


Project Coordinator(s) 


Number: Year] ——s—s Year2~——s—CiésCYccr33————“«SY'etr 4 —sCSYecrrr SS 
Cost: Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
Laboratory Assistant(s) 
Number: Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
Cost: Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
Graduate Assistant(s) 
Number: Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
Cost: Yearl —s—s Year2~————“‘éY'ecpkr33——“<‘é«éYecsr AE —s«éY'ecrr SS 
Work Study Student(s) 
Number: Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
Cost: Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
Other (list): 
Number: Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
Cost: Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
4. What facilities will be required to house these individuals each year? In-house, off-campus, 
etc. What do you estimate the required square footage to be each year? 
Facility Square Footage 
Year |: 
Year 2: 
Year 3: 
Year 4: 
Year 5: 
5. What new equipment (computers, software, machines, vehicles, etc.) will you and your staff 
need each to accomplish the projected tasks and what will the estimated cost be? 
New Equipment Estimated Cost 
Year 1: _ 
Year 2: 
Year 3: 
Year 4: 
Year 5: 


6. How many publications will you submit each year and in what journals? 


# 
Year |: 
Year 2: 
Year 3: 
Year 4: 


Year 5: 


Journal 
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EXHIBIT 2.1 
(continued) 


Books or chapters for publication? If yes, how many and under what titles? 
# Title 

Year |: 

Year 2: 

Year 3: 

Year 4: 

Year 5: 


Presentations at conferences/meetings? If yes, how many and at what conferences/meetings? 
# Conference/Meeting 

Yearl: 

Year 2: 

Year 3: 

Year 4: 

Year 5: 


7. Based on salary/wages, personnel, and equipment, what is the total amount of resources 
needed each year? Of this total how much will be requested each year from your 
organization/institution? How much will be need in grants each year? 


Total From Organization/ From Grants 
Institution 
Year |: 
Year 2: 
Year 3: 
Year 4: 
Year 5: 


Your answers to the bulleted questions under number 1 are the pivotal 
basis for your plan and require deep thought and consideration. 

Question 2 is crucial whether you are a professor, teacher, or nonprofit 
manager. Before you even begin your grants quest your supervisor must 
understand that while you may search for a grant and submit a proposal 
under your current job description, a funded proposal will entail a new job 
description with appropriate time allocated to carrying out the grant for each 
year of funding. In addition, he or she must be aware of the fact that the time 
allocated to the grant will be reflected in the salary/fringe part of the budget. 

Questions 3 through 7 are self-explanatory. But your supervisor must still 
agree that it is appropriate for you to commit to the plan. 

Answer the questions regarding your five-year vision to the best of your 
ability. What personnel will you require? Project coordinators? Lab assis- 
tants? Work-study students? Graduate assistants? And so on. By estimat- 
ing the cost of the components you need to fulfill your five-year plan, you 
can come up with a total cost and then determine if any of the cost may be 
covered by your normal budget process. If so, subtract this amount from the 
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total so that you can arrive at an estimate of the amount you must procure 
through grants. 

When developing your vision, it is important to include how you will dis- 
seminate the results of your work. Question 6 in exhibit 2.1 requires special 
attention. Will you publish the results of your work? If so, how many articles 
will you publish and in what journals? Will you create a website to make your 
findings available to others in your field? Will you present your findings at a 
meeting or conference? If so, which one? For your vision to provide you with 
guidance and direction, you must outline specific tasks that are indicative 
of your accomplishment of success. In The Psychology of Winning, Waitley 
insists that you give a number or quantifier to everything on your five-year 
plan. You cannot merely say you will publish several articles. You must be ex- 
plicit in terms of the number of articles and the time frame in which they will 
be published. For example, one article in twenty-four months, three articles 
in the next thirty-six months, and so on. 

This visioning process is crucial in that it will help you develop bench- 
marks to keep your five-year plan in focus as you start out toward your first- 
year goals. Your five-year plan will provide you with a guide for success as 
defined by you, and it should be reviewed, updated, and changed on a yearly 
basis. A sample five-year personal grants plan (see exhibit 2.2) is included for 
your review. The sample is a personal grants plan of one of my research fel- 
lows and provides an excellent example for you to follow. 


EXHIBIT 2.2 
Sample Personal Grants Plan 


1. Vision 


What is your vision of success in your field? 

- Internationally recognized researcher, name recognition, young graduates 
wanting to work in my group, to be generally considered an authority in 
the field 

- Achieved via publications, invitations for talks 

- Elected fellowship and/or research awards from Electrochemical 
Society (such as Uhlig Award), International Society of Electrochemistry, 
American Chemical Society, and Materials Research Society 


What part of that vision will you have achieved in five years? 
- Should be on the trajectory; at least known in smaller cities 
- Widely published 
- Premium publications 


What projects, programs, and research will you be performing? 
- Electrochemical Applications in Materials and Biological research 
- Advanced Nuclear Materials 
- Microbial Electrochemistry for Environment and Energy 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 2.2 
(continued) 


How do these projects, programs, and research fit into your vision of success? 
- My interests are directly aligned 


What part of these will be grant supported? 
- 100% ideally 


2. Re-assigned Time — What percent of your time each year will be devoted to these projects/ 
programs/research as opposed to your current job responsibilities? 


Year 1 40%  Year2 40% Year3 50% Year4 50% Year5 60% 


Based on the percent of time you will be devoting to projects/programs/research, what is the 
Estimated cost of your grant related salary/wages including fringe benefits each year? 


Year! $S5K Year2 $SSK Year3 $80K Year4 $80K Year5 $I10K 


3. What personnel will be required to assist you in performing the tasks you would like to 
accomplish each year of your vision and what is the estimated cost? 


Graduate Student (GS)/Project Director (PD) 
Number: Year!14GS Year25GS Year35GS&1PD Year46GS & IPD 
Year 5 6GS & 2PD 


Cost: Year|! SI40K Year2$175K Year3$250K Year4$300K Year 5 $405K 


Laboratory Assistant(s) 


Number: Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
Cost: Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
Graduate Assistant(s) 

Number: Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
Cost: Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
Work Study Student(s) 

Number: Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
Cost: Year | Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
Other (list): Undergraduate Student (US) 

Number: Year! 1 Year2 2 Year 3 2 Year 4 3 Year 5S 4 
Cost: Year] $5SK Year2SI0OK  Year3SIOK Year4 SISK  Year5 $20K 


4. What facilities will be required to house these individuals each year? In-house, off-campus, 
etc. What do you estimate the required square footage to be each year? 


Facility Square Footage 
Year 1: Existing Facility 
Year 2: Existing Facility 
Year 3: Existing Facility 
Year 4: Need new office space 100 sq ft 
Year 5: Need new office space __ 100 sq ft 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 2.2 
(continued) 


What new equipment (computers, software, machines, vehicles, etc.) will you and your staff 
need each to accomplish the projected tasks and what will the estimated cost be? 


New Equipment Estimated Cost 
Year 1: 
Year 2: 
Year 3: == 
Year 4: Raman Spectroscopy $100K 


Exhibit 2.3 will help you break down your five-year plan into a one-year 
plan and assist you in determining the immediate resources you will need. 
First, review your five-year plan and indicate what initial steps are crucial to 
begin movement toward your vision. What smaller steps must you take now 
to begin the process? What components will require grant funding? Second, 
determine who might be able to help you achieve the initial steps. Consider 
putting together a small group of individuals and organizations that are inter- 
ested in your project or research area and have had experience working with 
you. Potential group members could include individuals from your under- 
graduate, graduate, and postgraduate work. Consider advisors, mentors, and 
colleagues who could function as potential project consultants, coinvestiga- 
tors, or consortium partners. 


EXHIBIT 2.3 
Setting Your Goals and Enlisting Support 


1. What steps can you take in the next 12 months to move you toward your five-year vision? 
(These steps could include procuring smaller start-up or initiation grants, needs 
assessment grants, grants to develop preliminary data, or grants for a minimal amount 
of essential equipment or software.) 


2: What resources do you need to help you initiate these first steps? (These resources should 
include a list of potential advisors, mentors, colleagues, etc. with whom you can 
brainstorm your topic, enlist support, and/or develop a consortia approach.) 


3; Whom will you contact and when? 


Who When 
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Review the yearly plan annually. Hold your feet to the flame. What did you 
accomplish? Where did you meet your goals? Where did you exceed them? 

Rewrite your second-year goals to incorporate what was not accomplished 
in the previous plan. Eliminate those goals that are inappropriate and add 
new ones. For example, year two may contain work on your newly funded 
grant or on a reapplication if your original grant was rejected. In either case, 
year two’s plan is still all about achieving your vision and dominant thought. 

Now your task is to continually add another year to your five-year plan. 
Yes, year six and so on. This way you will always have an active five-year plan. 

Keep a record of each year’s plan and accomplishments. This record will 
prove to be invaluable when you have a performance review for a raise or a 
tenure package at a college or university. No matter when you are reviewed, 
you will have five years of future tasks and proposals that your employer can 
see and will not get if your contract is not renewed. 

Once you have identified your dominant thought, defined your vision, and 
written your five-year plan, you will come to your first major grantseeking 
crossroads. Yogi Berra once said, “When you come to a fork in the road, take 
it,”> and you will. I have always preferred having a plan and have told my 
students that if you do not have a plan, any road will get you there. The only 
problem is you will not know when you are there. I hope you understand 
the necessity of having a plan and are ready to move into the next phase of 
successful grantseeking. The projects, programs, and research you propose 
are important to you, your career, your organization, and the fields you will 
impact. 


Notes 


1. Denis Waitley, The Psychology of Winning (New York: Berkeley Books, 1984). 

2. Earl Nightingale, The Strangest Secret for Succeeding in the World Today (CD- 
Unabridged) (New York: Simon & Schuster Audio/Nightingale-Conant, 2011). 

3. Yogi Berra, The Yogi Book (New York: Workman Publishing, 1999), 48. 
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Creating a Success-Based 
Proactive Grants System 


| Piseantiees A PROACTIVE GRANTS SYSTEM and staying focused on one’s 
grantseeking goals sounds simple; however, time constraints can make the 
process difficult. Whether grantseeking is your full-time job or a part-time 
pursuit, you probably have a hard time accomplishing everything you need 
in the time you have available. 

If you are a teacher or faculty member, you are trying to integrate grant- 
seeking with teaching, advising, doing research, publishing, and attending 
department and committee meetings. If you are a nonprofit manager, you 
are trying to integrate grantseeking with board meetings, staff meetings, and 
other multitasking duties. And if you are a nonprofit staff member or vol- 
unteer, finding the time to allocate to grantseeking might seem impossible. 
Therein lies the dilemma we all must face. What can we accomplish today and 
what can we put off until tomorrow? 

When faced with a task that comes with a future deadline, many people 
choose to put the task off until tomorrow or as long as possible. Unfortu- 
nately, grantseeking is one of those tasks usually perceived as deadline driven. 
Let’s face it, the fact that proposals must be submitted by a certain date is the 
absolute bane of the grantseeker’s existence. The meetings we have, the stu- 
dents we need to advise, and the classes we must teach today cannot be put 
off. But our grantseeking tasks can be put off until sometime in the future, 
closer to the deadline. (Or at least we think it can.) 

Lack of time isn’t the only thing that keeps prospective grantseekers from 
accomplishing their goals. Many grantseekers mistakenly believe that the 
proactive steps needed to ensure grants success are unnecessary, difficult, 
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and/or unpleasant. Some even feel that they require them to act outside of 
their comfort zones. This became apparent to me in my consulting. In my 
grantseeking coaching fellows program I require the participants to develop 
a contract that lists the grantseeking steps they will carry out during the next 
ninety days. Every ninety days they must meet with me and report on their 
success. What I have discovered is that they frequently do not like to make 
the various forms of preproposal contact with their prospective grantors 
that I suggest. They will go to great lengths to avoid making face-to-face, 
telephone, and even e-mail contact with funders, especially federal program 
officers. They will wait until right before I am back on campus to complete 
as many of the tasks as possible on their contracts. Unfortunately, while this 
procrastination may be normal and even understandable, in the long run it 
will sabotage their grant success. 

Creating a winning proposal is not just writing faster or staying up later the 
night before the proposal is due. There are several crucial steps in proactive 
grantseeking that need to be integrated into your busy life months before the 
deadline. 

This book provides a systematic approach filled with proactive steps to help 
you cope with the time issues and other hurdles that accompany grantseek- 
ing. The system has been implemented at large and small nonprofit organiza- 
tions (NPOs) throughout the United States, including hundreds of schools 
and universities, and is applicable whether one grant proposal is produced 
per year or twenty. The proposal development sequence you choose to imple- 
ment from this book is designed to foster grants success immediately and be 
the basis for your grantseeking well into the future. I am convinced of the 
success of this system and know for a fact that its use yields grant success rates 
of more than 50 percent. 

Hundreds of billions of dollars will be granted this year. These funds must 
be awarded. In the case of federal funding, the monies will be returned to 
the federal treasury if not distributed, and foundations can be penalized by 
the Internal Revenue Service if 5 percent of their assets are not awarded each 
year. The question is, are you motivated enough to learn and practice the 
relatively simple, proactive steps outlined in this book to successfully access 
these funds? My background in psychology reminds me that all behavior is 
motivated. Even last-minute, reactive grantseeking is evidence of grantee mo- 
tivation. What you need to do is ask yourself if you are sufficiently inspired 
to put into practice the proactive steps that will increase your grant success 
and ensure that the time you invest in grantseeking is well spent. Some of my 
clients have mistakenly praised me for motivating their faculty and staff to get 
interested in pursuing grants. The truth is, I cannot motivate anyone. Only 
you can motivate yourself. The question is whether you are ready to make a 
concerted effort to apply a proactive, timely approach to grantseeking. 
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Chapter 2 and exhibit 2.1 ask you to focus on your vision and five-year 
plan. But before your dancing digits hit the keyboard or you put pen to paper, 
spend a little time asking yourself the following questions and reviewing the 
corresponding principles that are integral to a proactive, successful grants 
system. 


¢ How do the grants funds you are seeking fit with your predetermined 
goals and those of your institution/organization? 

« What does the prospective grantor want and how does this correlate 
with what you want? 

¢ What problem will these grant funds solve or impact? 


Obviously, we have our work cut out for us. So, let’s start with the first principle. 

Principle 1: All proposals you create should take your organization or 
institution toward its predetermined goals. To refresh yourself with these 
goals, review your organization’s or institution’s mission statement and 
identify its stated purpose and objectives. To be more specific, apply this 
concept to your particular division, department, program, or center rather 
than your entire organization or institution. One large foundation I encoun- 
tered had a stated rule that they would entertain only one proposal per in- 
stitution or NPO. In this case, the university I was working with interpreted 
this to mean each college within the institution could send in one proposal; 
therefore, they sent in eight proposals to the same foundation. The founda- 
tion returned all eight proposals and instructed the university to review its 
priorities and submit the one proposal that had the potential to move the 
institution toward its main concern. The foundation added that it was not 
its job to pick one of the eight because that action could actually move the 
university away from its mission. 

Principle 2: The grantor is concerned about meeting its program’s goals 
and objectives, not yours. Grantors do not care what you want. They are con- 
cerned about what they want. They fund projects for their reasons, not yours. 
Thus, to create a compelling proposal that motivates the grantor to send you 
money, you must follow a basic writing rule. Always write from the reader’s 
point of view. This is not as easy as it sounds. Your proposal will be read by 
a federal agency’s peer-review panel, foundation board members, or a corpo- 
rate board, and it can be difficult to role-play the reader(s). 

Principle 3: Grantors want to know that their grant will solve or impact a 
problem. They want to believe that their funding will hasten an action that 
was going to happen anyway but probably at a slower pace and during a pro- 
longed period of time. They view their funding as a catalyst in an equation, 
and they want to be assured that the program or project initiated with their 
grant funds is the correct course of action to take for themselves (the grantor), 
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as well as the grantee. In fact, I have even expressed to a grantor that my or- 
ganization was prepared to do the project even without the grantor’s support 
but that it would take years to be able to put it in place. The grantor wants 
assurance that it is not just the opportunity to apply for their grant funds that 
motivates the prospective grantee. The grantor wants to feel confident that 
the grantee was headed in that direction anyway. 

Grantors want to believe that your organization or institution is the right 
one to fund and that you will work to continue the project or research after 
their support ends. They want to feel they have made a gift that will keep on 
giving. By following principles 1, 2, and 3, you set up a logical framework for 
some type of continuation. 

Your consideration of a career-enhancing grants strategy does not begin 
with a specific grantor and a looming deadline. If you are reading this chapter 
with perspiration dripping from your forehead because ofa rapidly approach- 
ing deadline, stop. My first suggestion is to forgo the application and read on 
since pursuing this grant will most likely result in rejection. You simply do 
not have enough time to take advantage of the proactive grants system sug- 
gested in this book; however, if this is impossible (because your supervisor, 
manager, or administrator is forcing you to apply, or for some other reason), 
skip part 1 of this book and move on to those chapters dedicated to proposal 
development. When your proposal is rejected, you can then read part 1 to 
determine how best to approach a resubmittal. 

The grants strategies in this book require you to use the same system each 
time you approach the grants marketplace for a project or program. The key 
to success is recognizing that you do not inherently know how to approach 
grantors or write your proposals. The grants marketplace is based on change. 
The very fact that grantors (be they federal, foundation, or corporate) solicit 
requests is based on their desire to fund new approaches, protocols, and solu- 
tions to problems. 

This represents a planning dilemma. The strategy or approach that worked 
in the last proposal may not work in the next one. Even the proactive grant- 
seeking techniques we employed may need to be changed. To be successful 
you must constantly question the way you like or prefer to approach grant- 
seeking and force yourself to determine with each and every application or 
proposal what has changed and how you will adjust for the changes. 

Grantseeking should be thought of as the successful negotiation of a maze. 
We must be open to looking at various avenues and hope that we do not 
ultimately choose the wrong one or a dead end. You may find the book Who 
Moved My Cheese? as helpful as I have in this respect.! The book is short 
and easy to read, and while the lessons are universal, they are particularly 
insightful with respect to negotiating the grants maze. Just the names of the 
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characters should entice you into reading it. Two characters in the book are 
mice named Sniff and Scurry. (How many grantseekers have you seen sniff- 
ing the money and scurrying after it?) The book’s other two characters are 
little people named Hem and Haw. They successfully navigate the maze and 
find the cheese (grant money) by blind luck and/or trial and error. They try 
nonproductive strategies over and over again hoping for different results. 
The book’s main tenant is that you must be ready to change again and again 
because the cheese (a metaphor for what you want) is always being moved. 

I understand now why I sometimes fail at getting grantseekers to employ 
my suggested proactive strategies. It is tough to manage one’s time effectively 
and act proactively when surrounded by constant change; however, this book 
will show you that by collecting grantor research before scurrying off to 
write a proposal, you will be able to uncover changes that have occurred and 
then be able to take these changes into account when developing your ever- 
evolving grants strategy. 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide a compelling basis for moving you 
from submitting a last-minute, self-focused proposal to a proactive, planned 
approach based on the grantor’s needs and wants. So far you have looked at 
how the grantor’s needs and those of your organization complement one an- 
other. Now it is time to learn how to develop a proactive system. 


Developing a Proactive System 


Many well-intentioned grantseekers begin the process by creating a proposal 
and searching for a grantor, or they learn of a grant with a rapidly approach- 
ing deadline and try to get a proposal completed quickly. This is called reac- 
tive grantseeking and results in high rates of rejection (90 to 100 percent). 

By contrast, in proactive grantseeking you spend time researching a pro- 
spective grantor before writing and submitting a proposal. As a proactive 
grantseeker you will uncover information that will help you increase your 
chances of acceptance by: 


¢ determining what the grantor is really looking for (the grantor’s hidden 
agenda) 

¢ predicting your likelihood of success before investing additional time 

¢ tailoring your proposal to the funding source’s needs 


The difference between reactive and proactive grantseekers is when and 
how they invest their time, and how these variables influence their success 
rate. Proactive grantseekers put in small amounts of time throughout the 
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grantseeking process. The reactive grantseeker invests a lot of time just prior 
to the deadline. The reactive approach often results in last-minute, general 
proposals that are designed to fit almost any possible grantor’s guidelines, 
lack specificity, and are not targeted or tailored to the needs of the grantor. 
In addition, they are usually easily recognizable because of a preponderance 
of statements beginning with “We want,” “We need,” and “We propose to 
do,” and contain little reference to why the grantor would want to fund the 
proposal. 

Unfortunately, this self-focus has been aided by the use of computers for 
researching grantors. In many cases, overzealous and self-focused grantseek- 
ers will secure printouts of all the grantors who have funded projects even 
remotely related to theirs and then send the same proposal to every grantor 
on the list. What these grantseekers overlook is that this shotgun approach re- 
sults in high rates of rejection and negative positioning with funding sources. 

Of course, grantseeking will always result in a certain percentage of rejec- 
tion. This is bound to happen. But how much rejection can you, the grant- 
seeker, and your organization afford before the very appearance of your name 
on a proposal elicits a negative reaction from grantors? What is the success 
rate you need to achieve to avoid negative positioning? Anything less than a 
30 percent success rate results in negative positioning. An 80 or 90 percent 
failure rate could not possibly create a positive image for your organization 
with the grantor’s staff or reviewers. 

Embracing a proactive approach to grantseeking mandates starting the 
process early. This enables the grantseeker to employ quality assurance tech- 
niques to increase his or her chances of success and avoid negative position- 
ing. A proactive grantseeker has enough time to conduct a quality circle ex- 
ercise or mock review of his or her proposal before submittal, using the same 
review system that is to be used by the grantor, aimed at picking up mistakes 
and reinforcing the proposal’s positive attributes. This technique helps to 
ensure that the submitted proposal represents the grantseeker’s best effort to 
focus on the grantor’s values. By starting early and finishing your proposal 
three to four weeks before the grantor’s deadline, you will be able to have your 
proposal read and scored by friendly role players who can pick up any errors 
before your proposal is submitted for its real review. While chapters 16 and 
25 provide details on how to use a grants quality circle to improve a proposal, 
the simple fact is that you will not have enough time to use this invaluable 
technique unless you become a proactive grantseeker. 

Exhibit 3.1 shows what kinds of reviewer comments are likely to be re- 
ceived when proactive grantseeking is abandoned. Quickly assembled, last- 
minute submissions often contain spelling, grammar, and punctuation errors, 
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EXHIBIT 3.1 
Sample Reviewer’s Comments 


APPLICATION NUMBER 


Technology Innovation Challenge Grant Program 
Individual Technical Review Form—Tier 1 


SUMMARY ASSESSMENT 


Please summarize your overall thoughts about the application in light of 

your previous comments on “significance” and “feasibility,” and mention any 
important points on which the application is unclear so that these points can be 
raised with the applicant. 


The conversational style was welcome and easy reading. For once there was an 
absence of educational “buzz words”; however, watch out for too much informal 
style (e.g., the phrase “parents don’t have a clue”). 


Don’t forget to identify acronyms: GSAMS was identified only in a letterhead in 
the appendix. 


It is extremely important to proofread your application. There were no less than 
nineteen grammar and punctuation errors. If simple details like these are not 
corrected as a matter of professionalism, can one reasonably be expected to 
properly manage several million dollars? 


OVERALL GRADE: B 
A = high, B = medium, C = low 


especially when they are submitted electronically, since grantor websites do 
not provide such tools as spelling and grammar check. You can be sure the 
staff and the reviewers will remember poor-quality submissions like this, but 
for all the wrong reasons. 

I quickly learned that the best strategy for winning grants was to tailor each 
and every proposal to the perspective of the potential grantor. After a reactive 
grantseeking failure, I remembered a theory I learned as a psychology major 
and applied it to grantseeking. I can unequivocally say that this theory has 
helped me to develop millions of dollars in successful projects and research 
for NPOs, and it as relevant today as it was fifty years ago when I got started. 
I share this theory with you to help you approach grantseeking from the 
grantor’s perspective and provide you with the basis for developing a tailored 
proposal to each grantor. 
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Festinger’s Theory of Cognitive Dissonance 


Dr. Leon Festinger developed the theory of cognitive dissonance while 
performing research on cognitive development and how we assimilate new 
information.’ In summary, Festinger found that preconceived ideas and con- 
structs have a filtering effect on newly presented information. If the new in- 
formation does not support preexisting concepts, individuals react negatively 
to retaining and using the new data. Festinger labeled this resistance to new 
information as “dissonance.” According to his theory, individuals do not view 
new data with an open mind, and that which does not match their preexist- 
ing constructs creates static or dissonance. In essence, we want to maintain 
homeostasis, and we tend to see and hear that which reinforces our existing 
beliefs and omits that which does not. 

When creating a proposal, try to apply Festinger’s theory to be sure that 
your proposal is “seen” by the reviewers and not viewed as dissonant. To be 
read and truly understood, you need to know as much as possible about the 
way the prospective grantor views the world. The first grants seminar I at- 
tended dedicated hours to learning to write clearly. And while I believe that 
writing clearly is very important, I was more intrigued by the idea of creating 
consonance rather than dissonance. At that point I remember my high school 
English teacher’s mantra—always write from the point of view of the reader. 
That is when I realized how important it was that I understood how my pro- 
spective grantor saw the world and the way in which his or her grant funding 
impacted and changed it. That is also when I realized how important it was 
for me to be proactive and do my grantor homework. 


Values-Based Grantseeking 


By expanding Festinger’s theory, I developed the values glasses theory and the 
concepts of values-based grantseeking. A common mistake of grantseekers is 
to write their proposals based on their own values. They mistakenly assume 
that the prospective grantor has similar values and that grantors will read 
their proposals from their (the grantseeker’s) point of view. Another mistake 
is to attempt to use the proposal to try to influence or change the values of 
a grantor. When seeking funding for a proposal, it is not the time to show 
the funding source that its granting pattern is unenlightened or misguided. 
This will result in dissonance and rejection. Some grantseekers also make the 
mistake of using their own vocabulary in proposals, forgetting that grantors 
will read and react to proposals based on their own (the grantor’s) vocabulary. 
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Figure 3.1 illustrates the grantseeker’s predicament. As a proactive, values- 
based grantseeker, he or she must strive to get the facts through the lenses 
(filters) of the grantor over to the brain of the grantor who controls the hand, 
arm, and money (check) the grantseeker wants. 


FIGURE 3.1 
Values-Based Grantseeking 


The ensuing chapters are based on uncovering the information you need 
to understand the values of the grantor so that your proposal can be writ- 
ten and presented in such a way that it reinforces your prospective grantor’s 
values. Values-based grantseeking entails uncovering information about the 
grantor that will help you develop an appreciation and understanding of the 
grantor’s values glasses. Once you have this information, you can use it as a 
guide to your approach, helping you select the right needs data and vocabu- 
lary to include in your proposal and ensuring that you present a compelling 
case for funding. 

Successful grantseekers avoid jeopardizing their chances at being funded 
by remaining sensitive to the values of the grantor. They do not pander to 
the grantor or wrap a wolf in sheep’s clothing, but their approach to proposal 
preparation does reflect their knowledge of the grantor and, ultimately, re- 
spect for the grantor’s values. 

If you follow this theory through, it will be obvious to your prospective 
grantor that you know what the grantor values and that rejecting your pro- 
posal would be a repudiation of his or her (the grantor’s) own values. In fact, 
not funding you would be unpleasant, create internal static, and produce 
dissonance. 
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This theory does not apply just to private funding sources (foundations 
and corporations). Proposals to federal and state grantors are read by staff 
and peer reviewers who are also likely to give the best scores to proposals 
tailored to their beliefs. Reviewers selected by government bureaucrats are 
likely to be professionals who have perspectives and values similar to those of 
the government bureaucrats. 

To be truly successful, your proactive grants system should be based on 
a triple win: meeting the needs of the grantor, your organization, and you 
(the proposal developer). You need not invest more time in the process than 
the reactive grantseeker; you just need to invest your time earlier and more 
wisely. Instead of a seventy-two-hour, last-minute, Herculean proposal effort, 
invest ten hours per month for seven months. This will give you plenty of 
time to research the grantor, make preproposal contact, obtain abstracts and 
copies of funded proposals, and construct a tailored proposal—all without the 
stress of a last-minute effort. 

Completing the proactive steps in this book is essential to the development 
of each of your grant-winning proposals so that you understand the grantor 
and what the funding source needs to get for awarding this grant to you and 
your organization. The more you know of the grantor’s past funded proposals 
and where the funding source is moving in the future, the better able you will 
be to tailor your proposal. In addition, your writing style will become more 
positive as you are convinced that you will meet the grantor’s needs, as well 
as your needs and the needs of your organization. 

If there is one lesson that grantseeking has taught me in the millions of 
dollars of grant-funded projects I have completed in my fifty-year career, it is 
that you can make a living doing a lot of things, but what is truly important 
is making a living while making a difference. If the strategies outlined in the 
following chapters help you move toward achieving and living your vision, 
then I have reached my goal in writing this book. 


Notes 


1. Spencer Johnson, Who Moved My Cheese? (New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons, 
2002). 

2. Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance (Stanford, CA: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1962). 
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Integrating Time Management 
into a Successful Grants Career 


HEN DISCUSSING TIME MANAGEMENT, I like to begin with a quote from 
Michael Altshuler: “The bad news is time flies. The good news is you’re 
the pilot.”' 

From the previous chapters you have already figured out that a reactive, 
last-minute, hastily prepared proposal is a formula for rejection and a waste 
of valuable time. The remaining chapters of this book focus on the techniques 
and proactive steps to grants success. Your task is to organize the steps into 
an effective time-management system that works for you. I know that these 
steps/strategies have provided my personal grants career with a success rate 
of more than 50 percent. In my grants coach consulting, I have witnessed 
success rates of more than 80 percent. One of my fellows turned a failure rate 
of zero grants for eight proposals to seven grants out of eight proposals for a 
total of $900,000 in an eighteen-month period. He credits his success to the 
proactive steps outlined in this book. I credit him for adapting his proactive 
grantseeking into an efficient time-management system that allowed him to 
take advantage of these strategies. He did this adapting and integrating while 
maintaining the demanding roles of faculty member, researcher, parent, 
spouse, and dedicated church member. 

What I have learned from my grants coaching is that managing one’s time 
is extremely difficult and that changing the way it is allocated is even harder. 
Faculty member, nonprofit manager, or staff person, your everyday duties 
and personal obligations force you to distribute your time to those tasks that 
are the “do it now” type, like reports, budgets, meetings, and the student 
that requires immediate attention. Since your potential grant might have a 
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deadline that is six or more months away it is no wonder that you put off the 
proactive steps to grants success. Most of you barely have time to read this 
book, let alone implement the suggested steps. 

I sometimes feel bad that as a grant coach, the proactive steps presented in 
this book can be viewed in the same vein as your six-month dental checkup 
and cleaning. The appointment every six months is a good oral hygiene prac- 
tice, but you may repress the possibility of short-term pain or discomfort and 
just plain forget it. Besides, you have more pressing needs. This is why you 
get a phone call or e-mail to remind you of your dental appointment. The 
benefits of routine oral checkups and cleanings are in the future, as are the 
benefits of implementing a proactive grants system. 

In most cases, proposal developers are expected or encouraged to perform 
grantseeking activities in addition to their normal job responsibilities and in 
their spare time. In the college and university setting, grantseeking is done 
after preparing coursework, teaching, advising, and participating in commit- 
tee assignments. Seldom are faculty members or staff given release time to 
write their proposals. Proposal development falls under scholarly/research 
activity and is considered part of their job description. The goal, they are told, 
is to work extra hard to prepare a proposal and get it funded. Then they can 
get reassigned time from their normal duties to carry it out. While carrying 
out the grant, the successful grantseeker is expected to find the time to create 
yet another proposal to keep his or her research going. There is precious little 
time left for anything else—like having a life. 

Rarely are there personnel at nonprofit organizations (NPOs), including 
colleges and universities, whose main job responsibility is to write grants for 
other staff members or faculty. While there are some job descriptions that 
include proposal preparation as a job responsibility, these are usually jobs in 
state or regional government agencies, where federal grant moneys are passed 
through to local grantseekers. And the fact of the matter is that even individu- 
als hired solely as grant writers do not have enough time to fulfill their duties. 
In addition, the hired grant writer rarely has the expertise needed to create a 
funded proposal. A hired grant writer can help in the process, but in the long 
run, only the content expert can create a winning proposal (see chapter 1). 

Many grantseekers are overwhelmed by the total amount of work involved 
in proposal preparation. Because of this, they procrastinate and avoid ap- 
proaching proposal development until it is too late to do an adequate job. Yet, 
they still create last-minute, hurried proposals and hope they will do the trick. 
This reminds me of a quote from Baltasar Gracian: “A wise person does at 
once, what a fool does last. Both do the same thing; only at different times.” 

In the past fifty years I have researched and experimented with many 
time-management efficiency systems. My goals were to see which techniques 
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could be successfully applied to this proactive grantseeker’s dilemma. My 
background in psychology, particularly in the field of personal motivation, 
has provided me with a unique framework to consider why people engage in 
the proposal creation process and why proactive grantseeking is embraced by 
some grantseekers and not by others. 

Nonprofit managers and university administrators frequently remark 
that my seminars and materials have motivated their staff or faculty to get 
involved in grantseeking. I remind them that I cannot motivate anyone and 
that all human behavior is motivated by the individual. It has always been 
difficult for me to observe the wasted time grantseekers spend on a reactive 
grants process that ultimately ends in rejection. But Iam reminded that Iam 
dealing with a reward process that is based on delayed gratification. Complete 
the proactive steps now and in six months you will be ready and able to pre- 
pare the grant-winning proposal, and a year from now you will be spending 
the grantor’s money to make your grants plan a reality. Now that is deferred 
gratification. 

This chapter presents a two-step process for developing your grants strat- 
egy. The first is a system for organizing the proactive grantseeking strategies 
that help you achieve grants success. The second is using time-management 
techniques to implement proactive grantseeking strategies. 


System for Organizing Proactive 
Grantseeking Strategies—The Swiss Cheese Book 


Early in my grants career I found it difficult to implement my funded grant 
and develop new proposals while carrying out my other faculty responsi- 
bilities. I looked for ways to solve my dilemma, and in doing so, I became 
intrigued by the then-new iconic book by Alan Lakein, How to Get Control 
of Your Time and Life.’ Lakein suggests that when you face a large, complex 
task that cannot be accomplished in an uninterrupted time span, divide it 
into smaller, less overwhelming parts. In his book a mouse is faced with its 
dream—a huge piece of cheese; however, the mouse must move this large, 
heavy chunk of cheese. Instead of putting off the task or forgoing the cheese 
altogether because it feels overwhelmed, the mouse decides to turn the solid 
block of cheese into Swiss cheese by eating holes into it. By doing so, the 
mouse is essentially dividing the chore of moving the hunk of cheese into 
manageable parts so the final task of carrying the cheese away is less onerous 
(see figure 4.1). 

Lakein’s example of a mouse confronted by the job of carrying away a huge 
piece of cheese is analogous to a grantseeker presented with the prospect of 
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FIGURE 4.1 
Swiss Cheese Concept 


creating a grant proposal. While preparing and getting your proposal funded 
may seem like an overwhelming, crushing task, you can eat holes through the 
process and break it into smaller, controllable parts by strategically employing 
a number of logical steps (the scope) in a particular order (the sequence). The 
secret is not to dwell on the whole proposal preparation process. By accom- 
plishing the smaller steps that lead up to the desired end, you can maintain a 
sense of control, or as I often refer to it, a sense of order in the universe. 

I applied Lakein’s concept to grantseeking decades ago and developed what 
I refer to as a grants “Swiss cheese book.” The Swiss cheese book consists of a 
set of tabs placed in a three-ring binder dedicated to a problem that you, the 
proposal developer, have selected to seek grants to impact. I have divided the 
task of developing a proposal into steps, with each corresponding to one tab 
in the Swiss cheese book. This book is arranged so that the worksheets, let- 
ters, e-mails, forms, and tables in each chapter can be completed and placed 
behind the corresponding tabbed sections. Please note that these materials 
can also be found in an interactive electronic version by going to www.akri 
bosgroup.com and downloading the supplementary How To Grants materials 
found under the “resource” category. 

It is simple to construct a Swiss cheese book. Purchase an inexpensive set 
of tabbed index dividers that comes with precut, blank tab inserts and place 
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the appropriate title on each tab. Or you may print out the Swiss cheese tab 
titles listed in exhibit 4.1 and insert them into the precut tabs. Then print or 
download the exhibits, figures, and tables from this book, three-hole punch 
them, and file them behind the appropriate tabbed sections in your three-ring 
binder. 


EXHIBIT 4.1 
Swiss Cheese Book Tab Titles 


Introduction & Researching Private/ Submission & Follow-Up 


Documenting Need 


Developing Solutions 
& Redefining Ideas 


Credibility 


Foundation Grantors 


Contacting Private/ 
Foundation Grantors 


Creating Private/ 


Private/ Corporate Proposals 


& Partners Foundation Proposals 


Submission & Follow-Up 
Private/Found. Proposals 


Researching Public/ 
Gov't Grantors 


Contacting Public/ 
Gov’t Grantors 


Researching Private/ 
Corporate Grantors 


Creating Public/ 
Gov't Proposals 


Contacting Private/ 
Corporate Grantors 


Submission & 
Follow-Up Public/ 
Gov't Proposals 


Creating Private/ 
Corporate Proposals 


Many of my research fellows prefer to develop a computer version of their 
Swiss cheese book. You can do this by creating a computer file for each of 
your tabs, scanning pertinent information like relevant literature into your 
laptop, and placing the information under the appropriate file. A computer- 
based version of the Swiss cheese book has many advantages. For instance, 
you can scan in material for use later in proposal development (e.g., journal 
articles and videos of your brainstorming session) and work with advisory 
groups and speakers at conferences and meetings. Your electronic file will 
contain the steps that are the basis for this book. The worksheets will prove 
invaluable for organizing your proposal and your contact with grantors. Re- 
view the following list of suggested Swiss cheese tabs. 


¢ Tab 1: Personal Grants Plan 
Chapter 2: Your Plan for Grants Success and How to Get There 
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Tab 2: Documenting Need 

Chapter 5: Searching the Literature to Document Your Project’s State- 
ment of Need: Creating an Urgent and Compelling Case 

Tab 3: Developing Solutions and Redefining Ideas 

Chapter 6: Developing and Evaluating Alternative Solutions 

Chapter 7: Creating Key Search Terms to Identify the Best Grantor(s): 
Redefining Your Project and Improving Your Research/Grants Profile 
Tab 4: Credibility and Partners 

Chapter 8: Capitalizing on Your Capabilities 

Chapter 9: Forming Grant-Winning Teams and Consortia: Recruiting 
Volunteers for Advisory Groups 

Tab 5: Researching Public/Gov’t Grantors 

Chapter 13: Researching the Federal Government Marketplace 

Tab 6: Contacting Public/Gov’t Grantors 

Chapter 14: Completing Your Research and Contacting Government 
Grantors, Past Grantees, and Past Reviewers to Increase Your Success 
Rate 

Tab 7: Creating Public/Gov’t Proposals 

Chapter 15: Planning the Successful Federal Proposal 

Chapter 16: Improving Your Federal Proposal: The Grants Quality 
Circle/Mock Review 

Tab 8: Submission and Follow-Up Public/Gov’t Proposals 

Chapter 17: Submission: What to Do and What Not to Do 

Tab 9: Researching Private/Foundation Grantors 

Chapter 22: Researching Potential Private Foundation Grantors: How to 
Find the Foundation That Is Best Suited to Fund Your Project 

Tab 10: Contacting Private/Foundation Grantors 

Chapter 23: Contacting a Private Foundation before Submission 

Tab 11: Creating Private/Foundation Proposals 

Chapter 24: Applying for Private Foundation Funds: Letter of Inquiry 
and Letter Proposal 

Tab 12: Submission and Follow-Up Private/Foundation Proposals 
Chapter 25: Quality Circles, Proposal Submission, the Decision, and 
Follow-Up: Private Foundation Funding Sources 

Tab 13: Researching Private/Corporate Grantors 

Chapter 27: Researching Corporate Grantors: How to Find the Corpo- 
rate Funding Source Best Suited to Fund Your Project 

Tab 14: Contacting Private/Corporate Grantors 

Chapter 28: Preproposal Contact with Corporate Grantors 

Tab 15: Creating Private/Corporate Proposals 

Chapter 29: Applying for Corporate Funds 
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¢ Tab 16: Submission and Follow-Up Private/Corporate Proposals 
Chapter 30: Corporate Proposal Submission, the Decision, and Follow- 
Up 


You will find that the Swiss cheese concept and the creation ofa file system 
will provide you with an organized approach to proposal preparation and the 
development and use of effective proactive grantseeking strategies that will 
result in a more efficient use of your time. In addition, this approach will help 
you improve your organization’s image with funding sources by enabling you 
to present your project as well planned and thought out. Grantors are favor- 
ably impressed during preproposal contact with an organized grantseeker 
who can reference and substantiate the important points he or she may 
explore in an interview. They want to fund a project director or principal in- 
vestigator who will be as organized in carrying out the proposal as he or she 
is introducing and discussing it with them. 


Other Time-Management Techniques 
to Implement Proactive Grantseeking Strategies 


The techniques presented here include the latest, most useful, technology- 
driven methods, as well as those older approaches that have worked for my 
grants fellows. Briefly consider how a technique could be applied to your 
busy life and focus on the ones that could work. Do not waste time on those 
time-management techniques that look good but that cannot, for one reason 
or another, become a committed tool in your work style. I suggest you review 
them and consider using those that you think will work best for you on your 
road to grants success. 

David Allen, in his book Getting Things Done: The Art of Stress-Free Pro- 
ductivity,* provides several useful strategies that my grants fellows have ap- 
plied to proactive grantseeking. One basic tenet of his is that to-do lists do 
not work effectively when you try to apply them to proactive grantseeking. I 
agree with Allen in his observation that a project list is of minimal use because 
you cannot do a grant-winning proposal today. You can only list and do the 
action steps that the project requires.° 

Allen’s book and organizational system may work for you in rearranging 
your work and, indeed, your life; however, keep in mind that his focus and 
those of other time-management gurus is not geared toward the nonprofit 
or university workplace. It is aimed at the corporate level. I personally 
gravitated to the nonprofit world to avoid focusing totally on corporate 
productivity. 
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One of Allen’s techniques that can be adapted and easily applied to time 
management-related grantseeking is the development of a tickler file. He 
suggests that you label twelve manila folders with the months of the year 
and thirty-one daily files labeled 1 through 31 to represent the days of the 
month.® While Allen uses these files do to everything, you can just use them 
for grantseeking if you choose. The purpose of these files is to keep you on 
task when projects take multiple steps and the integration of time to collect 
data, recontact collaborators, and so on. This system can also be computer- 
ized. In fact, one of my students turned her tickler file into her screen saver to 
keep on track. Either way, the tickler system will help you keep the necessary 
proactive grant steps in front of you at all times. 

For example, you select the file folder for the current month and place the 
appropriate day file folder behind it. On March 1, you remove any tasks left 
undone in February’s folder and reinsert them in March’s thirty-one daily 
folders. The interactive exhibits that go with this book (which can be found at 
www.akribosgroup.com) will help you determine the tasks to put in the files 
and collect the data needed for your winning grants approach. 

For instance, if you were going to contact a colleague to discuss his or her 
role as an advisor to your proposal effort or possible interest as a collabora- 
tor, you put that action step in a folder. But maybe you want to e-mail him 
or her a one-page concept paper first. If this is the case, then you must place 
that action step earlier in the month. Pick a date (a folder) and place a note in 
it to write the concept paper and send it to your colleague in preparation for 
contacting him or her. Then contact your colleague on the date selected for 
follow-up. The rest of this book comprises the actions you should take each 
month until the deadline. Once you determine the program and the deadline, 
back up from that date to the present and write your daily prescription for 
success—the proactive steps in the monthly folders that will ultimately be 
placed in the daily folders. 

If you cannot complete all of the proactive steps before the deadline, recali- 
brate and look at the next deadline date. Many federal programs have two or 
more deadlines in their yearly grants cycle. Above all, be realistic. Can you get 
the necessary steps done in view of your time constraints, academic calendar, 
holidays, vacations, and those other things you must do? 

Many of the crucial proactive steps can be accomplished while at a profes- 
sional meeting or conference if you practice advanced planning. Preproposal 
contact with a grantor or collaborator at a conference is often achievable if 
it is set up months in advance. Put a note in your tickler file to contact the 
granting official to arrange a meeting at a conference you both will be at- 
tending. What day will you phone, e-mail, and follow up with the granting 
official? 
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Why is it so difficult to allocate the time necessary to complete the grants 
steps? For one thing there are many unknowns. For example, setting up that 
discussion with your potential advisory committee member may take several 
e-mails or phone calls, and therefore much more time than you had antici- 
pated. 

I challenge my fellows in the following way. I ask them if their grant acqui- 
sition and all it entails is worth one hour per week (fifty-two hours per year) 
to their field, their students, and their career. Of course, they answer yes. 
Then I ask them to find the hour. Some say they will use a lunch hour. Oth- 
ers choose to go to work one hour earlier one day per week. Some will carve 
out the hour from their at-home office time. The important thing is to force 
yourself to set aside sixty minutes a week. Do whatever it takes. You are worth 
it, and the results will astound you. 

Several of my fellows have found that going into work thirty minutes early 
two times a week works for them. While they may have tried to set aside a 
half or whole day for their grant proposal development, they quickly found 
that their most imaginative and energized work was created in shorter time 
frames. They were right. In fact, studies have shown that in the classroom, 
students retain 80 percent of the material in the first thirty minutes and 20 
percent for the next thirty minutes; therefore, use a short, uninterrupted time 
frame and preferably not during office hours since they are often plagued by 
unscheduled disruptions. Go to your office or lab early. Leave the lights off 
if possible and the door locked. Don’t make coffee. Don’t talk with your col- 
leagues. Turn off your cell phone. Don’t answer your text messages. Guard 
your time, and focus on sticking to your plan. 

A lot can be accomplished in an hour. You can use the time to update 
your literature search or develop a concept paper to discuss with a potential 
advisory committee member or collaborator. You can also use it to do one of 
the other proactive steps we have not yet discussed. Since we have just begun 
describing the proactive steps necessary in a successful grants system you will 
soon have many more steps to consider adding to your files and accomplish- 
ing in the hour you have set aside weekly. 

One secret to success is writing down the steps you must accomplish and 
then prioritizing them. Start each day by taking fifteen minutes to organize 
your time blocks. You can use “A priority, B priority, and C priority” or “must 
do, should do, and nice to do.” Then look at your list and determine which 
ones will have the greatest impact on your career. 

It is inevitable that some tasks will get moved to “should do” and “nice to 
do,” but the point is that a “must do” on your list of proactive steps to grants 
success should not be forgotten. It should be moved to tomorrow or desig- 
nated for a specific day the next week. 
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If you are integrating your proactive grants steps into your other career- 
related tasks, for example, publishing, teaching, meetings, and so on, it is easy 
to see why actions related to a deadline eight months from now do not take 
precedence. Remember, however, they could be catalytic to moving your ca- 
reer ahead by accomplishing your five-year plan and catapulting you toward 
your vision of success. 

The article “SMART Goals,” written by Patty Mulder, explains how set- 
ting specific, measurable, attainable, realistic, and timely (S.M.A.R.T.) goals 
can be used as an effective time-management technique and provides a 
downloadable, editable SMART Goals template (https//www.toolshero. 
com?time-management/smart-goals).’ Even though the “Time Management 
and SMART Goals” video produced by the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill Learning Center is geared toward college students, it also pro- 
vides a good explanation of the SMART concept (https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?¢v=Zu30i6E0xfc).* After reviewing the SMART concept, you will find 
that the proactive grant steps in this book fit it nicely, especially when you 
incorporate time management into your planning. 

The hard part is developing and adhering to a time-management system. 
If the one you currently use will allow for the proactive steps outlined in this 
book, then that’s great. If you think you are ready to try something else, here 
are a few best-selling time-management books: 


Essentialism: The Disciplined Pursuit of Less by Greg Mekeown 

Getting Things Done: The Art of Stress-Free Productivity by David Allen 

e The Getting Things Done Workbook: 10 Moves to Stress-Free Productivity 
by David Allen and Brandon Hall 

¢ Deep Work: Rules for Focused Success in a Distracted World by Cal New- 

port 

Eat That Frog: 21 Great Ways to Stop Procrastinating and Get More Done 

in Less Time by Brian Tracy 

Scrum: The Art of Doing Twice the Work in Half the Time by Jeff Suther- 

land 

¢ The Checklist Manifesto: How to Get Things Right by Atul Gawande 


If you think apps for time management could work for you, the following are 
some popular ones for 2019: 


« Timely 
¢ Trello 
e MyLifeOrganized 
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¢ Focus@Will 

e Pocket 

¢ Todoist 

e Remember the Milk 
e Harvest 

e Calendar 

- Toggl 

e Rescue Time 

¢ Focus Booster 1 Password 
e« Evernote 

e Sanebox 

e Wunderlist 


Many of these apps can be used with an iPhone, an iPod touch, an iPad, or 
a Droid, and all are designed to maximize your time and simplify your life. 
Some of these apps allow free access to basic features. Most offer a free trial 
period and then charge a monthly fee. 

At this point, I have encouraged you to develop a proactive grants system 
and consider adapting a time-management strategy to integrate the necessary 
steps into your monthly and, ultimately, daily to-do lists. You are now begin- 
ning to recognize the need for and the benefits of a twelve- to eighteen-month 
approach to each grantor and its deadline. Once you embrace this proactive 
grants system, you will select multiple grantors (both public and private), 
each one requiring its own tailored plan. This may seem complex; however, 
remember that the grants process in itself is simple, and it works. Just repeat 
the process for each grantor and, since you have more than one area of inter- 
est, for each of your distinct projects. 

To avoid being overwhelmed and losing sight of your five-year goal, I sug- 
gest you consider using a simple computer program/software tool to help you 
envision the whole five-year process. You may already have a chart software 
program that you use for outlining projects. Or you may have access to one 
that your organization has purchased the rights to use, for instance, Gantt 
(www.smartsheet.com), PERT (www.edrawsoft.com/pert-chart/software), 
or SmartDraw (www.smartdraw.com). For demonstrating how to keep your 
proactive grants system integrated into your five-year vision, I created a flow 
chart using Microsoft Word (see figure 4.2). Figure 4.2 provides a visual rep- 
resentation of what I refer to as a grants action steps chart. This chart depicts 
a sample five-year plan. The proactive grants system steps for success need to 
be systematically placed on the chart. 
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(YEAR 1) 


#1 Update 
Literature 
Search 


#8 


Contact 
Program 
Officer/Ask 
Questions 


#9 


Create 
Proposal 


(YEAR 3-5) 


Repeat Steps 1- 
14 


#2 
Document 
Need for 
Research & 
Projects 


#7 


Contact Past 
Grantee & 
Get Copy of 
Proposal 


#10 


Conduct 
Quality 
Circle/Mock 
Review 


(YEAR 2) 
Repeat 
Steps 1-14 
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#3 


Develop 
Solution to 
Close the 
Gap/Need 


#6 


Analyze Past 
Grantees & 
Abstracts 


#11 


Submit 
Improved 
Proposal 


#14 


If Rejected, 
Evaluate 
Resubmittal 


#4 


Define 
Keywords — 
Performa 
Grant 
Search 


#5 


Review Best 
Grant 
Programs 


#12 


Review 
Additional 
Prospects 

Repeat 
Steps 1-12 


#13 


If Funded 
Implement 
Project/ 
Research 


While steps 1-14 in year 1 address 
federal grantseeking, the PI/PD may be 
working on more than one proposal at a 
time including foundation and 
corporate proposals 


FIGURE 4.2 
Action Steps Chart: Sample Five-Year Plan 
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Searching the Literature to Document 
Your Project’s Statement of Need 


Creating an Urgent and Compelling Case 


HENEVER I AM AFFORDED THE OPPORTUNITY to interact with govern- 

ment or private grant personnel, I ask, “What are the most common 
mistakes that grantseekers make in their proposals?” It turns out that the 
most common mistake is not following instructions. The second is not pro- 
viding a clear and credible statement of the need or problem they are propos- 
ing to solve. 

In their zeal and enthusiasm to get money to get started, proposal writers 
often begin with what they want to do (project methods and protocols) before 
establishing the need for this or any solution. While this rush to action is un- 
derstandable—grantseekers are, after all, action-oriented “doers”—this jump 
to the solution assumes that both you and the grantor know the importance 
of addressing the need/problem. By making this assumption, you forfeit your 
opportunity to do the following: 


¢ Tailor the description of the problem to the grantor’s values. 

¢ Demonstrate your command of the latest research in the field. 

¢ Reinforce your credibility as an expert in the field. 

¢ Show confidence in a thorough knowledge of the need/problem that will 
reinforce an exemplary solution. 


Develop a three- or four-sentence description that describes the need/ 


problem that your proposal (and the grantor’s money) will address. Your 
problem/need statement should not present or describe your solution. The 
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solution component will come later. Start with a problem statement that es- 
tablishes the gap between what exists now and what could or should be. 

To ensure that your need/problem description is clear and concise, present 
it to a colleague whose level of expertise is similar to that of your prospective 
grantor (its reviewers, board members, or staff members). If your test elicits 
a response that indicates that he or she sees the problem clearly, you are on 
the right track. Too much jargon or the use of vocabulary that requires an 
advanced understanding of your field is not good. Trying to be too complex 
to impress your reader will introduce confusion. Remember, even the Na- 
tional Science Foundation cautions you to write for a scientifically literate lay 
reader. 

Many grantseekers make a fatal error when attempting to provide evidence 
of the need or problem by documenting the means to an end, rather than 
the end. For example, a prospective grantee who desires a building might 
mistakenly show evidence of need by providing architecture plans and the 
documentation of a leaky roof and the presence of asbestos in the existing 
building. These are not reasons enough for a grantor to fund a new building. 
What the grantseeker should document is the difference between what can 
be done in the existing facility and what a newer facility would enable the 
organization to do. In other words, the grantseeker should let the prospec- 
tive grantor know how a new building would facilitate increased research, 
programs, and services, or better solve the problems. The building (or lack of 
it) is not the problem. It is the means to an end, and the end is what needs to 
be documented. 

Researchers are faced with a similar dilemma. The need is not the research 
protocol they propose to carry out, but rather the benefits of their research 
and the problems it will be used to solve. Even pure bench research must 
seek to close a gap of knowledge in the field. The documentation of the need 
must include a cohesive explanation of how current research has driven the 
researcher to ask additional questions, seek to test other relationships, and 
advance the field so that new and even more poignant questions can be asked 
and answered in the future. 

When you are seeking funding for a model or demonstration project, you 
must first document that there is a definite problem in the field. Beware: The 
problem cannot be that your solution does not yet exist. Even though you 
may believe that your project is a huge improvement over what exists in the 
field, you must document the problem and that the past and current solutions 
are inadequate. The need is not that your solution or program is not in place. 
It’s that the problem is not being addressed adequately and, as a result, is still 
there or may be growing and getting worse. Your solution is a means to the 
end. The end is reducing or solving the problem. 
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After you are satisfied with the quality and appropriateness of your de- 
scription of the need/problem, place it under question 1 on the Needs Assess- 
ment Worksheet (exhibit 5.1). 


EXHIBIT 5.1 
Needs Assessment Worksheet 


1. What is the problem? 
2. What data do we have to document the problem? (What exists now?) 


3. What information do we need to create a compelling and accurate assessment 
of the problem? 


4. What information do we have to provide a clear picture of the desired state of 
affairs that should or could exist? (What ought to be in the future?) 


5. What will happen in the field if the problem is not addressed in a timely 
manner (the urgency and motivation)? 


Documenting the Need/Problem 


The way to demonstrate that the need/problem really exists, and is not just 
your opinion, is to collect and organize a search of the most current and rel- 
evant literature in the field. This literature search is a must for every type of 
grant, be it research, demonstration, or project. How do you know that there 
is a need? How do you know this is a problem? What has been explored to 
date? Who has done work on solving the problem, and what has their work 
led to but left unanswered? 

At this point you should collect all the information you can on the need/ 
problem. This includes information on past attempts that have failed to solve 
the problem, and successful attempts that have reduced or affected the prob- 
lem somewhat and moved the field ahead to its current position. Use the in- 
ternet in your search. Using your favorite search engine, put in the descriptor 
terms associated with your problem area. To reduce the number of irrelevant 
hits, look at what journals or other publications have reported on the problem 
and the terms they use to describe it. Journals are one of the best sources for 
reviewed and, hence, credible research. Make note of any references to how 
the research was supported (government funding source, private grantor, 
etc.). This information may prove valuable to you later when you begin to 
research the grants marketplace. Collect international, national, regional, and 
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local data. This way you will be prepared to make the case for the problem 
irrespective of your potential grantor’s geographic focus. Enter several of your 
most significant examples of data that document the problem under question 
2 on the Needs Assessment Worksheet (exhibit 5.1). 

As you consider the literature and studies, you will begin to wish you had 
more relevant or newer data to make a more thorough case. List the infor- 
mation you need to create a more compelling and accurate assessment of 
the problem under question 3 in exhibit 5.1. If your completion of exhibit 
5.1 demonstrates that you are weak in the area of needs documentation, or 
if it becomes difficult to locate studies, literature, or data to document the 
problem you seek funds to solve, you may find that you need to change your 
strategy and seek a small foundation or corporate needs assessment grant to 
build your case. For example, if data or studies exist on a national level only, 
you may decide to prepare a proposal to increase knowledge on a regional 
or local problem. Yes, it may be possible to locate a local or regional grantor 
that will value the fact that its modest investment may help you document the 
problem where the grantor “lives” and ultimately make it possible for you to 
attract larger grants from other funding sources for conducting your project. 
A needs assessment grant also can help to position you as the resident expert 
in your field and provide you with an improved tool to use in the measure- 
ment of the need or later in evaluation. 

Remember that eventually you must deal with how to measure the extent 
of the problem to prove that your solution actually works; therefore, when 
conducting your literature search, make note of how others in the field have 
used metrics to define the problem. You may find that the measurement indi- 
cators you uncover are not appropriate to use on your solution and that there 
is no established method to measure the problem. In this situation, you could 
make the case for a grant to develop accurate and reliable measurement/as- 
sessment tools to determine how well your intervention reduces the problem. 
And making this assessment tool available to others who develop differing 
approaches to reducing the problem could make your assessment grant even 
more fundable and attractive. 

See chapter 22 for information on how to locate potential private funding 
sources for small needs assessment grants, as well as grants to develop reliable 
measurement/assessment tools. 


Creating a Gap between What Exists 
Now in the Field and What Could or Should Be 


Being selected as a grant recipient is based on several variables. The most im- 
portant variable is how well you provide a clear and documented statement of 
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the problem. Grantors are motivated by a desire to reduce or impact a prob- 
lem. Their motivation is enhanced when proposal developers reinforce the 
importance of their (the grantors’) commitment for changing and improving 
the current condition. Grantseekers can do this by creating a discernable gap 
between what exists now (based on their search of the literature) and what 
could or should be (see figure 5.1). 


THE GAP 


What exists now. What is real. What could be. The goal. 
What the present situation is. The desired state of 
affairs, level of achievement. 


FIGURE 5.1 
The Gap Diagram 


As you search the literature, be on the lookout for statements or quotes 
from influential granting officials, corporate executives, foundation directors, 
or field experts concerning the importance or relevance of solving or reduc- 
ing the problem. These types of statements or quotes can serve as documenta- 
tion of the gap between what we know now and what would, could, should, 
or ought to be. Can you quote experts who document the value of knowing, 
proving, or reducing the problem and what ought to be in the future? Record 
information you gather on the desired state of affairs on the Needs Assess- 
ment Worksheet (exhibit 5.1, question 4). 

Document how your research will move the field ahead, save time and 
money, and expand knowledge that another scientist will use to apply to 
unique solutions. Sometimes referred to as significant or broader impacts by 
grantors, what they really want to know is how the potential application will 
advance the field. 

Proposal writers, including researchers, need to identify the possible im- 
pact of not addressing the problem immediately. It is imperative that you pro- 
vide grantors with reasons why the problem needs to be addressed now. Since 
your proposal will be evaluated against hundreds of others, and grantors will 
often have to address multiple gaps in one field, your needs documentation 
must be compelling. What will continue to happen that is counterproductive 
in your field, or cannot happen, if this question is not answered? How is time 
and money wasted if we do not “know”? Use exhibit 5.1, question 5, to record 
your thoughts on this question. 
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The two basic grants marketplaces—public (federal, state, and local govern- 
ment agencies) and private (foundations and corporations)—rely on very 
different forms of needs assessment in making their funding decision; how- 
ever, at this point in the grants process you may not know for certain which 
marketplace you are pursuing or which specific grantor or grant program you 
will be approaching. Thus, as you collect studies, reports, and statistics that 
document the problem or gap, be especially aware of how it is measured or 
described. 

Since you do not yet know which type of grantor you will be pursuing, 
you might be wise to search for and record needs documentation data that 
you might normally overlook because it is not scientifically valid. This may 
include case studies, examples, and testimonials that are not easily verified. 
Less scientific funding sources may be moved by an example. (Remember, 
many grantseekers who assume they will be approaching only federal grant 
sources discover that they could benefit from a small needs assessment grant 
from a local foundation or corporate grantor to strengthen their larger federal 
proposal.) 

Most researchers and innovative program and project developers seeking 
government (federal and state) grants and sizable grants from larger founda- 
tions will search for and record information derived from three sources out- 
lined in the Statistically Based Needs Documentation Table (table 5.1)—sta- 
tistical analysis, survey, and studies. These larger grantors have professional 
staffs, use a peer-review process that is based on their knowledge of the major 
contributors in the field and their work, and prefer needs statements based on 
facts and studies. Use the information outlined in table 5.1 to categorize and 
evaluate the data you have collected. Are there problems with the data or the 
approach? Are there gaps or conflicting results? 

Proposal writers should be wary of becoming so impassioned in the 
documentation of their project that they run the risk of being perceived by 
grantors as too emotional and problem focused to have a rational perspec- 
tive. Grantors are leery of proposal writers who are arrogant or disrespectful 
of their fellow experts. Besides making sure that your references document 
both the urgency of the problem and your command of the current knowl- 
edge in the field, be certain not to include statements about the citations that 
minimize the work of other researchers or make them appear ignorant be- 
cause they did not understand the importance of reducing or eliminating the 
problem the way that you do. Remember that the researchers quoted in your 
citations, or one of their graduate students, doctoral students, or friends, may 


TABLE 5.1 


Statistically Based Needs Documentation Table 


METHOD 


POSITIVES 


NEGATIVES 


Statistical Analysis: Most 
funders like to see a few 
well-chosen statistics. With 
this approach you use 
existing data to develop 

a statistical picture of the 
needs population: 


* Census data/records 
¢ Government studies/ 
reports 
¢ Reports and research 
articles 

Survey: Commonly used 
approach to gathering data 
on the needs population. 
This approach is useful even 
when the survey is carried 
out with volunteers and has 
limited statistical validity. 
Accurate surveys may entail 
control groups, random 
samples, computers, and 
statistical analysis; however, 
acknowledging that the 
results of your survey cannot 
be extrapolated beyond the 
sample group will prove 
more than adequate in most 
situations. 


Studies: Citation of relevant 
research in the field/area of 
need. Common approach to 
document the gap between 
what is and what ought to 
be for research and model 
projects. The search should 
focus on literature that 
resulted from a controlled 
study or use of a scientific 
approach. 


Abundance of studies 
and data 

Little cost to access 
data 

Allows for flexibility 
in drawing and 
developing conclusions 
Analysis of data is 
catalytic in producing 
more projects and 
proposals as staff 
“sees” the need 


High credibility with 
funders. 

Excellent flexibility in 
design of survey to get 
at problem areas and 
document exactly what 
you want to document. 
Demonstrates local 
need. 

Provides proof of 

your concern for 

the problem well in 
advance of proposal 
preparation. 

Small sample size 

and identified needs 
population provide for 
an inexpensive means 
of assessment. 
Citation of studies 
demonstrates the 
proposal developer's 
thoroughness and 
expertise in the area, 
and command of the 
subject data. 

Studies provide an 
unbiased approach 

to documentation of 
need. 


¢ Can be very time 
consuming 

¢ Bias of staff shows up 
in studies quoted 

¢ Belief on funder’s part 
that anything can be 
proven with statistics 

¢ If original data have 
questionable validity, 
your extrapolation will 
be inaccurate. 


¢ Takes time to conduct 
survey properly. 

¢ Small sample size and 
nonrandom sample 
make it impossible 
to extrapolate to 
the entire needs 
population. 


¢ Unless properly 
organized, the 
literature search may 
seem disjointed and 
overwhelming to the 
reader. 

¢ Time consuming. 
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be on your prospective grantor’s review committee. Keep sight of the fact that 
the last thing you want to do is cause dissonance in the reviewers. 

Be careful that you do not cause dissonance by citing references, research- 
ers, or data that the reviewers do not favor. While the reviewers’ reactions to 
specific information are not totally in your control, the more you know about 
the values and background of the reviewers and decision makers, the better 
able you will be to avoid this problem. 

Most foundations and corporations do not have professional staff. Nor 
do they use outside reviewers or formal scoring systems to evaluate propos- 
als. They are generally interested in seeing a few references concerning the 
current research in the field, but they are more concerned with the local or 
regional impact of the proposed work. In fact, the use of a statistically driven 
needs assessment may prove counterproductive in helping these types of 
grantors visualize the need. Corporate and foundation grantors usually re- 
spond well to case studies or examples of the human side of the need. Review 
the Needs Assessment Table (table 5.2) for some ideas on how you might 
collect some less statistically based but motivating data. While the strategies 
outlined in table 5.2 do not hold up well under scientific review, they do help 
at getting the grantor to see the problem. 

After reviewing exhibit 5.1 and tables 5.1 and 5.2, you may be thinking of 
what additional needs assessment tools might be required to make a compel- 
ling case to the grantor or how you can combine the different techniques to 
make the greatest impact. I have seen a federal review group react positively 
to the placement of a case study in a very statistically and scientifically based 
proposal. The fact that the project initiators took the time to interview clients 
put a real human side to their proposal. Whatever the case may be, by having 
a variety of needs assessment techniques at your disposal, you will enhance 
your ability to tailor your proposal to your specific grantor. 

After you, the grantseeker, document a need, ask yourself the following 
question: Would you dedicate your own money to close the gap between what 
we know now and what we could or should know? Many grantseekers say no 
to this question, but they are happy to take someone else’s money. Compel- 
ling and motivating proposals come from grantseekers who truly believe that 
their project is crucial to closing the gap and would use their own money if 
they had it. 

Many proposals contain innovative and creative solutions that could result 
in a great impact in its field. But because the proposal developer has failed 
to document the gap and problem accurately and definitively, the grantor is 
left doubting whether the grantee will be able to prove that a change has oc- 
curred. The current grants marketplace emphasizes accountability and wants 
to fund scientifically valid, reproducible studies. Government and private 
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TABLE 5.2 
Needs Assessment Table 


Chapter 5 


METHOD 


POSITIVES 


NEGATIVES 


Key Informant: Solicit 
information from individuals 
whose testimony or 
description of what exists 

for the client population or 
state of affairs is credible 
because of their experience 
and/or expertise. This 
includes elected officials, 
agency heads, police chiefs, 
delinquency case workers, 
parole officers, etc. Funders 
may value their opinions and 
insights. 

Community Forum: Host or 
sponsor public meetings. You 
publicize the opportunity 

to present views of the 
populace and invite key 
individuals to speak. 


Case Studies: An excellent 
way to assist the funder 

in appreciating what 
representative members of 
the client population are up 
against. Select individuals 
from the needs population 
or client group and provide 
an analytical, realistic 
description of their problem/ 
situation, need for services, 
etc. 


Easy to design 

Costs very little 

You control input by 
what you ask and 
whom 

Excellent way 

to position your 
organization with 
important people 
(shows you're working 
on common problems/ 
concerns) 


Easy to arrange. 
Costs very little. 
Increases your visibility 
in the community. 
Promotes active 
involvement of the 
populace. 

Funder may like the 
grassroots image it 
creates. 

Easy to arrange. 
Costs very little. 
Increases sensitivity 
to the client's “real 
world.” 

Moving and 
motivating. 


Most funding sources 
recognize that you 
have selected and 
included comments 
from those individuals 
sympathetic to your 
cause, and that you 
may be leaving out 
parts of the population 
who feel differently 


Site of forum has 
profound effect on 
amount and type of 
representation. 

You can lose control 
of the group and have 
a small vocal minority 
slant that turns the 
meeting into a forum 
for complaints. 

Your selection of a 
“typical” client may be 
biased and represent a 
minority of cases. 

You must describe one 
“real” person, not a 
composite of several. 
The anonymity of 

the person must be 
insured. 


grantors want you to demonstrate that the gap/problem will be reduced. 


Only by a comprehensive search of what has been done and how it has been 
measured and documented can you prove to the grantor that you know the 
problem thoroughly and will be accountable for measuring the impact they 
(the grantor) can take credit for. 
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Developing and 
Evaluating Alternative Solutions 


ROM THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS you can already deduce that the grant- 

winning solution is not based on which approach you favor. It is based on 
the one that the grantor or reviewer thinks is the best. Since best is a values- 
based term, the strategy suggested in this chapter is to review the problem 
and develop at least two or three approaches that could be used to solve it 
without introducing your own biases or values. Since you have not identified 
all of your prospective grantors at this point or researched what they want, 
keep an open mind and generate a variety of solutions that could appeal to 
that unknown but perfect grantor. 

The purpose here is to create several possible alternative solutions or pro- 
tocols that work to solve the identified problem. These alternatives generate 
different terms that can be used when searching grantor databases. By devel- 
oping several approaches, you demonstrate that you are flexible, can view the 
problem from varied perspectives, and are willing to commit to a solution 
that fits both you and the grantor; however, it is important to be clear that 
your final proposal will embrace only one approach. You will not be sending 
the prospective grantor three ways to solve the problem and asking them to 
pick one. Creating several solutions can be very valuable if you are able to 
exchange ideas with the grantor. Your final proposal will be very focused. But 
you are not there yet. 

Using a scientific method would require that you review the literature 
first, develop solutions, and then evaluate them to identify the best choices. 
The truth is that most grantseekers display their own biases by deciding on 
an approach, intervention, or solution first and then identifying data that 
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reinforces it. Many grantseekers have values glasses that use selective dis- 
crimination to view only the data that validate their selected approach. This is 
myopic and can be dangerous. I urge you not to succumb to this natural ten- 
dency because it may keep you from uncovering unique and sometimes very 
fundable, novel grant-winning solutions. Try to be impartial and to explore at 
least two of the possible solutions. In my seminars I like to remind myself, as 
well as my participants, of Joyce Cary’s (1888-1957) quote, “It is the tragedy 
of the world that no one knows what he doesn’t know—and the less a man 
knows, the more sure he is that he knows everything.” 

In addition to appearing open-minded, this approach will generate many 
possible solutions that can be used with grantors in preproposal discussions 
to elicit their feedback and uncover the criteria they may be using to select 
their grant recipients. The grantseeker who approaches a potential grantor 
in preproposal contact with only one solution to the problem not only dem- 
onstrates a myopic viewpoint, but also has little to fall back on if the grantor 
is not interested in that particular approach or indicates that that approach 
has already been tried with poor results. Your project/research is important 
enough that in these cases, you will be sure to have “backup” solutions, pro- 
tocols, or approaches to present. 

Also, it is crucial to recognize that granting agencies, their staffs, and their 
reviewers have their own values glasses they use to view and evaluate ideas 
and approaches. By having several solutions ready, you will have a much 
better chance of hitting the grantor’s hot spot. To develop and present the 
approach that you believe will be the grant winner, you must uncover the 
variables that the grantor will consider in making its selections. Will it see the 
best approach as the one that: 


¢ Is the most cost efficient? 

¢ Is the most reliable and valid? 

¢ Will have the greatest impact in the field? 
¢ Is most likely to be applied in the field? 


The strategies for gathering grantor research that are presented in chap- 
ters 13, 22, and 29 will help you determine the variables considered by your 
prospective grantor. But at this point you need to come up with at least two 
solutions and develop a system you will eventually employ to evaluate them. 


Brainstorming More Fundable Ideas 


One of the most productive techniques for developing a variety of alterna- 
tive solutions to problems is to organize a brainstorming session. Ask a small 
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group of colleagues who have some knowledge or interest in your problem 
area to join you in exploring unique and creative approaches to solving or 
reducing the problem you have identified. Whether this exercise is accom- 
plished in a small, face-to-face group setting; through a conference call; or 
via the internet inviting others to share in idea generation taps the collective 
genius of the group and builds support for your proposal. In fact, the brain- 
storming process will promote the concept that your project includes the 
input of others. This way colleagues and volunteers will be more willing and 
eager to work at night and on weekends in an effort to promote a proactive 
approach. This initial group may even form the nucleus of a project team, 
advisory group, or consortia (more on this in chapter 9). 

Care should be taken to state the purpose of the brainstorming session 
to the group. At this point, you will just be exploring possible alternative 
solutions to the problem; however, many researchers are reluctant to share 
their ideas and creative solutions because they fear that they will be stolen 
by colleagues. In the majority of cases, this fear is unwarranted. Most col- 
leagues can be trusted, and discussing proposal ideas and solutions with 
them will help eliminate the development of narrow, self-focused, or flawed 
grant ideas. In addition, more and more grantors are interested in supporting 
consortium grants. Brainstorming ideas provides an ideal way to foster the 
development of a consortium. Since you may be employing this technique as 
a vehicle to create partners and consortia, it is crucial that you share ideas in 
a noncompetitive, open forum. But if any concerns should arise related to the 
ownership of the ideas as intellectual property or as part of a noncompetitive 
agreement, they should be addressed immediately. Universities can provide 
intellectual property agreements, noncompetitive agreements, and patent/ 
copyright forms, and are usually willing to share these forms with nonprofit 
organizations. 

Brainstorming is a simple technique for quickly generating a list of creative 
ideas. To obtain maximum benefit from the process, provide your group 
participants with Rules to Successful Brainstorming (exhibit 6.1). While most 
individuals will say they know how to brainstorm, many frequently stop the 
creative brainstorming process too soon and start evaluating approaches be- 
fore they should. Reviewing the rules in exhibit 6.1 will help avoid this. 


Cost-Benefit Analysis 


An important aspect of any fundable idea is its economic feasibility. Fund- 
ing sources want to know that you have chosen methods that will produce 
the best results for the least amount of money. The following Cost-Benefit 
Analysis Worksheets (exhibits 6.2 and 6.3) will help you demonstrate fiscal 
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EXHIBIT 6.1 
Rules to Successful Brainstorming 


1. Break your participants into groups of five to eight. 


2. Ask for a volunteer to act as a neutral group leader to facilitate the process 
(encouraging and prodding other members, checking the time, etc.). Appoint 
one if necessary. 


3 Ask for a volunteer to act as a recorder. Appoint one if necessary. You may 
even want to use a recording device. 


4 Set a time limit. Ten minutes will be plenty. 


5 State one question or research problem (e.g., reducing the number of high 
school dropouts, nutritional needs of pregnant adolescents, increasing 
awareness of wildlife preservation, the role of genes in obesity). 


6 Ask the group members to generate and present as many possible solutions to 
the problem as they can within the time limit. 


7 Encourage the group members to piggyback on one another’s ideas (suggesting 
a new idea that adds to the one already given). 


8 Record all answers, combining those that are similar. Actual electronic 
recording of the session is optimal if everyone agrees to it. 


9 Avoid any evaluation or discussion of the ideas until the process is over. This 
rule is crucial for productive brainstorming. The recorder can ask to have an 
idea repeated but should allow no comments, negative or positive, from others 
(e.g., “We can’t do that!” “That’s stupid!” or “I love your thinking!”). 


accountability. If your problem area involves solutions that will be part of a 
demonstration project or program, use exhibit 6.2 to help grantors compare 
and evaluate the approaches you present to them. If your problem is clearly 
related to a solution that would commonly be called a research protocol, then 
exhibit 6.3 will be more useful. 

Take a few minutes to complete the exhibit you find most appropriate for 
your situation. Select two or three solutions that present different approaches. 
Some variables to consider are differing cost estimates and expected benefits, 
and the inclusion of consortia or large-scale solutions. 


Instructions for Completing Exhibit 6.2 


Column 1. Place brief descriptions of two or three approaches you are consid- 
ering in column 1. For example, a project to feed senior citizens could range 
from a meals-on-wheels program, to group meals, to a food cooperative for 
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the elderly. The approaches you present should meet the goals of the project 
from your brainstormed list of ideas. 

Column 2. Record the estimated total cost of each idea and methodology in 
column 2. This figure can be taken from your Preproposal Summary and Ap- 
proval Form (see exhibit 10.1 in chapter 10) and is intended to be an estimate 
of the cost of the approach, not a final budget. One way to ensure variety in 
the approaches and in the amount of funds required is to select the approach 
you favor and determine how you would have to alter it if you could have only 
one-half of the amount requested. 

Column 3. Use column 3 to estimate the total number of people who will 
be affected by each approach. Remember to roll out the benefits over several 
years and, if applicable, over the life of the equipment to be used. 

Column 4. Enter the estimated cost per person or client served for each ap- 
proach. This is essential since funding sources are apprehensive about spon- 
soring projects that possess an unrealistic cost per individual served. Projects 
with a high cost per person are considered a waste of money by many funders 
because grantseekers may have great difficulty securing continued or follow- 
up funding for such projects. If one of the proposed outcomes is replication 
of the project the high cost per person may be a serious limitation. 

Column 5. Summarize the positive points of each idea and methodology in 
this column. By having this information on hand, some funders may actually 
consider supporting a more costly approach because they can see how the 
outlined advantages outweigh the expense. 

Column 6. In this column, outline the disadvantages or drawbacks to each 
approach. This demonstrates your honesty, which will increase both your 
credibility with funders and their confidence in you. Funders know that each 
approach has pitfalls or variables that must be controlled, so be forthright and 
point them out. While this may appear to be highlighting your Achilles’ heel, 
you garner the grantor’s confidence when you show that you will not forget 
the problems and will deal with them in your proposal. 


Instructions for Completing Exhibit 6.3 


Column 1. In this column, place a brief synopsis of the protocol/approach you 
are suggesting to prove or disprove your research question. 

Column 2. Estimate the total cost for each protocol/approach. 

Column 3. For each protocol/approach listed, briefly state the broader im- 
pacts or significance to the field. 

Column 4. List the limitations or extraneous variables that make each pro- 
tocol/approach difficult. Be sure to include any variables that may restrict its 
usefulness or possibility for extrapolation. 
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EXHIBIT 6.3 
Cost-Benefit Analysis Worksheet for Research Protocols/Approaches 
Broad Impacts Variables That 
in Field for Present a 
Summary of Total Cost for Each | Each Research Challenge for Each 
Research Research Protocol/ | Protocol/ Research Protocol/ 
Protocol/Approach | Approach Approach Approach 


Use these worksheets each time you refine your project ideas or research 
protocols and bring completed Cost-Benefit Analysis Worksheets to prelimi- 
nary meetings with funding officials. They will be impressed that you consid- 
ered their financial interest while designing your project/research. 

Executives of profit-making companies are very sensitive about maintain- 
ing cost efficiency in all of the investments they make. They carry over their 
corporate values glasses to their work with nonprofits. By taking costs into 
account when refining your project ideas or research protocols, you will win 
more corporate grants. By brainstorming more approaches to solving prob- 
lems, you will not only appear to be open to considering more solutions, but 
also initiate a process that can lead to different approaches that uncover more 
potential grantors. 


Note 


1. Quote by Joyce Cary, https://www.brainyquote.com/quotes/joyce_cary_392671. 
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Creating Key Search Terms 
to Identify the Best Grantor(s) 


Redefining Your Project and 
Improving Your Research/Grants Profile 


HE SECRET TO TAPPING INTO THE approximately $600 billion in federal, 
foundation, and corporate grant funds is to find the right grantor for your 
research/project. The first step to finding the right grantor is to determine 
the best keywords or terms to use in your funding source database searches. 
Grants databases allow you to enter key search terms into their systems, which 
they then match to words in their database, and then to funding sources with 
interest in those terms and that area. There isn’t any coordination between 
the database providers or common agreed upon terms. Each database dis- 
cussed in this book uses its own terms to describe what grantors want to 
fund. This wide variability means you must define and redefine your project 
and research to locate the grantor most likely to fund your project. The key 
search words contained in the databases are either selected by the grantors 
represented in the database or by the best efforts of data input personnel. A 
match between a keyword and a grantor is frequently referred to as a “hit.” 
Online databases are improving every day. They are faster and contain 
more helpful information than ever to assist you in matching your proposal 
to the most appropriate grantor(s). Grants.gov provides access to federal 
grants and is free to the public because it is supported by taxpayer funds. It 
seeks to provide transparency in an easy-to-use format. Government grant 
program officers and contractors have worked diligently on creating a lexi- 
con of key search terms to best assess their $500 billion marketplace. Private 
for-profit and nonprofit organizations have compiled additional databases, 
and each uses a unique set of keywords and phrases to help clients and paid 
subscribers locate appropriate grantors for their projects. 
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While all these databases provide helpful information, your success still 
relies on your development and use of the right keywords for your search. 
Grantors and database managers look at the world through their own values 
glasses and unique lenses. The keywords they select to describe the grantor’s 
interests may be quite different than the key search terms you would use to 
define your research/project. That is why it is so important when developing 
key search terms to think about your project from a grantor’s perspective and 
how others might describe it and its benefits. Unfortunately, the more zealous 
you are as a grantseeker, the harder it sometimes is to look at your project and 
its benefits with flexibility and an open mind. 

For example, when I was working with an organization assisting the blind, 
the grantseekers initially did not want to use the term blind as a search term. 
They felt it was an old and somewhat discriminatory term. I suggested using 
visually impaired, visually challenged, or visually handicapped. They preferred 
people without sight as their key search phrase, but they did not get any hits. 
When they used blind and visually impaired, they uncovered many granting 
opportunities. They decided that the use of these words was not so bad after 
all as long as it helped them find the money and right grantor for their project. 
The moral of the story is to be wary of how your own values glasses and spe- 
cialized jargon may keep you from recognizing and using the most productive 
key search words or terms. 

Also be aware of the fact that databases do not always use the newest and 
most politically correct terms. They may use more outdated terms that were 
used for cataloging previously granted awards rather than the newest terms 
in the field. For example, you might think it is a good idea to search for grant 
opportunities supporting research or projects related to mentally retarded 
individuals by using the newer term, intellectually and developmentally dis- 
abled (IDD); however, it may take several years for this search term/phrase to 
make it into databases, and you may get more hits using mentally impaired, 
mentally challenged, or mentally disadvantaged. 

Before you begin the process of determining your keywords, review the 
literature in the field. What are the terms used in the literature, and what is 
their frequency of use? What are the terms commonly used in related news 
releases and presentations? Are there related terms that are consistently used 
throughout these sources? Are the terms changing and evolving? What terms 
from your literature search resulted in hits? 

Some grants databases let you review the terms they use to categorize 
grants interests. Many of the grants databases discussed in this book use a 
thesaurus of key terms to help you develop a more productive list of search 
words. The secret is to use several terms and see which combination meets 
with what appears to be the most interested grantors. Also take into consid- 
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eration that most of the electronic databases allow you to place quotation 
marks around phrases to perform a more precise search. For example, if you 
search using higher education without quotation marks, the database’s use 
of Boolean logic would search under higher and under education, and then 
both higher education and education higher. But by placing quotation marks 
around the two-word phrase, it would search only for grantors whose interest 
area was higher education. Obviously, the same holds true for the previously 
mentioned search terms (visually impaired, mentally challenged, etc.). 

One other technique that is useful is to define the project/research in an op- 
posite manner. For example, a grant aimed at reducing school dropouts could 
be redefined as a grant aimed at increasing graduation rates or retention. 


Redefining Your Research/Project to Develop More Key Search Terms 


The more keywords you can use to define your research/project and its ben- 
efits, the more grantors you will uncover who could see how your research/ 
project relates to their needs. By redefining your project, you can develop 
more search terms and thus increase the likelihood of relating your project to 
new and different grantors; however, project redefinition calls for more flexi- 
bility than just identifying different terms. Redefinition requires that you look 
carefully at your project/research and ask how you could change it slightly to 
make it and its contributions valuable to other constituency groups, causes, 
or interest areas, thereby expanding the universe of your potential grantors. 
For example, a project aimed at developing the writing skills of fourth- 
grade students was cleverly redefined to look at how the internet could be 
used to increase reading and writing skills. In fact, the grantseeker (teacher) 
used the internet to connect fourth graders to elderly individuals at a senior 
citizens center who became their adopted grandparents and communicated 
with them via e-mail. Through e-mail, the students strengthened their read- 
ing and writing skills, and actually got writing tips from their adopted grand- 
mothers and grandfathers. The high school computer club also got involved 
by training the students and the elderly on how to use e-mail to connect with 
one another, thereby making a community service project out of it. This ex- 
ample of redefinition moved the project from benefiting the fourth grade to a 
much larger world and allowed the grantseeker to expand her search words to 
include several relevant fields, for instance, seniors and elderly. It also eventu- 
ally led her to the keyword that worked. Ultimately, the grantor selected was 
interested in techniques to engage the senior brain in mentally stimulating ac- 
tivities, thereby reducing the risk of developing dementia, and learning skills 
new to them, like e-mailing, happened to be just one of these techniques. 
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Research grant ideas can also be redefined by extrapolating to other areas 
and fields. The focus of the research could be slightly changed, or others in- 
volved in similar projects with a slightly different approach could be invited 
to participate in a consortium grant. As with the generation of project grant 
ideas, you are limited only by your own creativity. For example, if you use 
basic science in your field as your key search term, the National Science Foun- 
dation (NSF) will appear as a potential grantor. If your quest to understand 
the basic science could also impact a major health problem, you could use the 
potential extrapolation of your research to attract funding from the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH) as well. Both grantors could potentially fund you 
to set up your research to complete your protocol—but for two entirely dif- 
ferent reasons. NIH might fund you because your research may create a new 
drug or procedure related to a specific disease. NSF might fund you because 
your research may demonstrate why and how molecules bond together to 
form a new and unique substance. 

While the goal of this process is to uncover the less-than-obvious grantors, 
the process of redefinition is not intended to take you off track from your 
grants plan or turn you into a grants mercenary who will do anything for 
money regardless of where it takes you or your organization. If you do not 
like the direction redefinition takes you, do not go there. But if redefinition 
allows you to locate even partial funding for a related project that keeps you, 
your career, and your grants plan operational, you may want to pursue it 
rather than to be a purist with no funding. 

To help you uncover a more thorough list of terms, complete the Redefi- 
nition/Key Search Terms Worksheet (exhibit 7.1). This worksheet will help 
you develop key search terms for identifying potential government funding 
sources, as well as foundation grantors. I suggest you use a different work- 
sheet (exhibit 7.2) to help you develop corporate key search terms focused on 
corporate concerns for workers, marketplaces, products, and profits. 

Searching for corporate grantors requires a special focus because of the 
unique way they (corporate grantors) view the grants process and its benefits. 
When searching for corporate grantors, you must take into consideration that 
corporations usually prefer to support projects where they “live” and like to 
fund projects that can be related to their profits, products, and workers. Use 
the Corporate Redefinition Worksheet (exhibit 7.2) to develop search terms 
associated with the following: 


¢ hiring, retaining, educating, or training today’s workforce, as well as that 
of the future 

¢ employee benefits and resulting corporate benefits 

* positioning of the corporation as a concerned partner in the field and in 
your geographic area 
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EXHIBIT 7.1 
Redefinition/Key Search Terms Worksheet 


1. Values: What words would a grantor use to describe the value of their 
program to the field? 


2. Subject Area Terms: Such subject areas as employment, environment, mental 
health, and child development are used as key search terms in many of the 
electronic grantor databases. List the subject areas that your project can be 
related to and/or impacts. 


3. Other Potentially Relevant Fields: How could you change the focus of your 
project so that it could be potentially related to more subject areas/fields, and 
what would these areas/fields be? 


4. Constituency Groups: Many government and private funding sources focus 
their grant priorities by the constituency groups they want to impact, for 
example, children, at-risk youth, elderly, economically disadvantaged, etc. 
What constituency group(s) would a funding source have to care about to 
support your project? 


5. Project Location: What is the geographic location for your project, and how 
could you redefine your project to better appeal to a grantor’s geographic 
perspective? 


City/Community County/Borough/Parish State 
Regional National International 


6. Type of Grant: What type of grant support are you looking for, and how could 
you redefine your project to attract grantors interested in different types of 


support? 

Model/Demonstration Project Research Project Needs Assessment Grant 
Planning Grant Training Grant Discretionary 
Unsolicited Proposal Contract Other 


7. Consortia Partners: What potential partners/collaborators could you involve 
to assist in redefining your project and enhancing your funding perspective? 
What are the advantages of including them? 


In addition, consider whether there is or could be a direct benefit between 
your project and increasing corporate profits through the following: 


¢ possible patents or new product development 
* product enhancement, redesign, or reengineering 
¢ product position/sales 
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EXHIBIT 7.2 
Corporate Redefinition Worksheet 


1. How does your intended project/research relate to the concerns of corporate 
(for-profit) grantors? What are your shared values? 


2. Does or can your project/research provide benefits to corporations in the 
following areas: 
¢ Employee development/skill enhancement? If so, how? 
¢ Employee benefits (including health, quality of life, low costs, or risks)? If 
so, how? 
¢ Public relations (promotion of a concerned and responsible image in the 
community)? If so, how? 


3. Can you redefine your project so that it increases corporate profits by the 

following: 

¢ Promoting a lead to new product development (possible patents, etc.)? If so, 
explain. 

e Enhancing current products through new applications, redesign, etc.? If so, 
explain. 

¢ Increasing sales through product positioning with clients, students, etc.? If 
so, explain. 


Developing Your Research/Grants Profile 


Many of the databases you encounter will encourage you to provide them 
with a profile consisting of your search terms and grants’ interests so that a 
constant search for new potential grantors can be carried out automatically 
and sent to you by e-mail. This search component is available on some free 
electronic funding databases, as well as paid subscription databases. Search 
databases will be discussed in greater detail in chapters 13 and 22. 

The success of any of these search systems and databases relies on your de- 
velopment of keywords. The time to develop and redefine your project for the 
keywords is when the need and innovative solutions are fresh in your mind. 
By reading this chapter and completing the accompanying exhibits you will 
increase your understanding of how to conduct a database search for grantors 
that could be as specific as what grantor(s) funded projects related to these 
key search terms in your zip code and neighboring zip codes. 

To help you visualize the process thus far, you have done or are doing the 
following tasks: 


1. You have clearly identified a problem—a need—a gap that must be 
closed and have updated your search of relevant literature in your field 
as it related to the identified problem. 
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2. You have developed ideas, methodologies, solutions, innovative pro- 
tocols, projects, and research to increase knowledge and practices to 
impact the problem. 

3. You are developing key terms to use in database searches to locate the 
most appropriate grantors. 


The following chapters discuss another step in the proactive funding pro- 
cess. How will you work them into your plan and when? 
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Capitalizing on Your Capabilities 


fe ULTIMATE QUESTION IN THE EYES of a grant maker is whether this 
grantee is the best choice to bring about the change that will close the gap 
and meet the need. You know what you have to offer and believe that you are 
the grantor’s best choice. But the grantor must make that decision. They make 
the decision based on what they know about you and your organization, and 
from what you present in your proposal. Why would a funding source select 
your organization and you, as the project director or principal investigator, 
to grant funds to? If your response is, “Because we thought up a fabulous 
project,” you are not looking at your proposal from the grantor’s perspective. 
While grantors expect and appreciate creativity and superior ideas, they make 
their final decision based on the grantee’s ability to complete the proposed 
project and bring about the prescribed change. 

While the criteria used to evaluate federal applications vary from program 
to program, most government grant applications will include review criteria 
that specifically address the capabilities of the project’s key personnel and 
the extent to which the grantee’s own resources can support the proposed 
project. For example, the Department of Education commonly refers to these 
selection criteria as “Quality of Personnel” and “Adequacy of Resources.” In 
terms of quality of the project personnel, the Department of Education wants 
to know the qualifications, including relevant training and experiences, of 
the project director/principal investigator and other key personnel. Often, 
they are also interested in knowing the extent to which the applicant encour- 
ages applications for employment from people who are members of groups 
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that have been traditionally underrepresented based on race, color, national 
origin, gender, age, or disability. 

The National Science Foundation (NSF) evaluates these two variables 
under its general review criteria, entitled “Intellectual Merit of the Proposed 
Activity.” Proposals to the NSF will be evaluated in part on how well qualified 
the proposer (individual or team) is to conduct the project, the quality of the 
proposer’s prior work (when applicable), and if there is sufficient access to 
resources at the grantee’s organization to support the project. 

Many other federal agencies and programs allocate points to the review cri- 
teria they select. Others rank them on a scale. While the scoring method used 
to evaluate the quality of key personnel and the adequacy of resources will 
vary with each program, you will be asked repeatedly to document why your 
organization’s resources and you and your partners’ skills and background 
make you the perfect choice to carry out the proposal. You will also be asked 
how you plan to deal with areas of weakness that cannot be addressed by your 
key personnel. 

While your proposed project/research is still in the idea stage and not fully 
fleshed out, it is appropriate to begin to think about the quality of your key 
staff and your institutional resources. As you think through personnel and 
resource requirements, you can begin to identify those areas where you may 
come up short compared to your competition. By beginning to think about 
the following questions you will ultimately be better able to identify possible 
collaborators, coprincipal investigators, and consortia partners who will im- 
prove your funding chances. (Chapter 9 specifically deals with developing 
teams and partners.) Although you are not expected to be able to fully address 
these issues at this stage in the process, taking a few minutes to think about 
them now will help you in the long run and prepare you for what you will 
need in the future. 


¢ Do you have job descriptions that reflect the skills needed to carry out 
your proposed work effectively? 

« Are the duties of personnel clearly defined? 

¢ What relevant qualifications do the proposed personnel possess, espe- 

cially the project director? (Focus on their experience and training in 

fields related to the objectives of the project, although other information 

may be considered.) 

Will proposed personnel need to be trained for the project? 

¢« How much time will the proposed personnel actually devote to the 
project? 

¢ To what extent will this project be able to encourage employment applica- 
tions from and hire members of traditionally underrepresented groups? 
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When evaluating your adequacy of resources, determine if your facilities 
and equipment are adequate for your project purposes and what special 
sources of experience or expertise will be required. The importance of this 
documentation is even more evident when you compete for government 
contracts. In this competitive process of bidding on the completion of a well- 
defined deliverable, you must actually include a capability statement that 
documents your capacity, resources, and related experience in producing the 
desired end. Even if you are the lowest bidder for the contract, you can be 
passed over for a more expensive, but more capable, bidder. 

In many instances, making a grantor’s first cut means that you are now on 
a short list of potential grantees. This more refined and select list includes 
hundreds as opposed to thousands of applications. What can you do to en- 
hance your proposal in such a way that it makes the final award list? Compile 
and update a file that details your advantages. This way you will be ready with 
the facts about your capability and capacity to do an excellent job. 

Fearful of appearing arrogant or boastful, many well-intended grantseek- 
ers are hesitant to enhance their proposals by emphasizing their unique 
qualifications. This is unfortunate. While you should not create falsehoods 
or downgrade your competition, you do need to identify and point out your 
institution’s positive capabilities and the characteristics that differentiate you 
from the other applicants. Your prospective grantor needs to know that your 
proposal has a greater likelihood of success because of your and your collabo- 
rators’ personal capabilities and your institution’s distinct advantages. These 
advantages are not hypothetical. Document the actual resources needed for 
the successful completion of the activities and methods that your project or 
research will use. 

Every funding source will want to know why you are its best choice for 
funding. Developing a list of your organization’s special qualities for unique- 
nesses will go a long way toward convincing a grantor that yours is the right 
organization to fund. 


When to Use Similarity as a Uniqueness 


In model or demonstration grants, as opposed to research proposals, you 
may need to consider varying the uniqueness approach slightly. If one of 
the desired outcomes of the grant is to develop a model that can be applied 
to other client populations, organizations, institutions, or colleges, then you 
need to demonstrate your similarity to others in your field that face the same 
problem. You do not want to highlight the unique qualities of your institution 
because they limit extrapolation to similar groups and would weaken your 
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case for the model’s ability to be replicated. Instead, you want to identify the 
variables you share with others and focus on the uniquenesses that allow you 
and your organization/institution to develop, test, and produce materials that 
will be useful to those who will follow the results of your work or copy your 
model. For example, other groups may not have the ability to produce a train- 
ing program and transmit it via satellites; however, they can still receive and 
use the training, and then replicate the programs. 


Uniqueness Exercise 


Most foundations and corporations do not have as well a defined or docu- 
mented review process as public funding sources. They may not use a scoring 
rubric that rates your organization’s unique qualities. But they still have the 
same question in mind: “Why should we fund you and your organization to 
do this project?” Later, in parts 2, 3, and 4 of this book, you will learn where to 
include these important credibility builders (uniquenesses) in your proposal. 
But why wait to identify them until you are filling out your application? Con- 
sider developing a list you can use with many grant opportunities. Start now 
and be one step ahead of the game. 

Use the following brainstorming exercise to develop a data bank of your 
organization’s unique features. Provide a way to record the great things about 
your organization and its staff, services, and accomplishments. This exercise 
will add a little excitement and positive flavor to meetings, and can be done 
with a variety of groups, for instance, staff, volunteers, clients, board mem- 
bers, and grants advisory committee members. Keep the information you 
develop in your files or Swiss cheese book under the “Why We Are Unique” 
tab. This way it will be easy for you to access it for use in proposals, endorse- 
ment letters, and preproposal contact. This material can also be placed on 
your organization’s website and made available to others, including consortia 
members, who could use it in a joint proposal development. 

Please note that you may encounter some initial reluctance to this exercise 
because some individuals think it promotes bragging; however, these same 
individuals probably believe that humility and begging will move grantors 
to take pity on your organization and fund your proposals. They are wrong. 
From the grantor’s point of view, the humble, woe-are-we approach does not 
highlight the reasons a prospective grantee should be funded and may actu- 
ally do the opposite. 

To combat this problem, remind all those participating in the exercise of 
its positive results. After the exercise, you will have a list of factors that make 
your organization a strong contender—a list from which you will be able to 
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select those uniquenesses that may appeal to a particular funding source. 
Also, the exercise will refocus those participating in the activity on the posi- 
tive attributes of your organization and away from the negative. 


1. Distribute the Uniqueness Worksheet (see exhibit 8.1) to the group, 
remind the group of the rules for brainstorming (outlined in chapter 6), 
and set a time limit for brainstorming. 

2. Record the group’s answers to questions 1 and 2. 

3. Ask the group to rank the order of the responses to the questions from 
a potential grantor’s perspective, with rank number 1 being the most 
positive uniqueness or qualification. 

4, Have the group select the top three answers for both questions and com- 
bine them to develop a list of your organization’s most positive unique- 
nesses/qualifications with respect to the adequacy of your institutional 
resources and the quality of your project personnel. 


Compile the responses and use a computer program to rank order them from 
most important to grantors to least important. 

Use the final list to select uniquenesses that will convince funders that their 
money will go further with you than with any other prospective grantee. For 
example, a particular funding source may be impressed with your total num- 
ber of years of staff experience, central location of buildings, special equip- 
ment, and broad needs populations and geographic coverage. 

Your uniquenesses list will also prove invaluable in the following ways: 


¢ selecting consortia partners or additional team members who can fill 
personnel voids or improve your capabilities 

* recruiting and training staff, board members, and volunteers 

« developing case statements 

¢ using other fund-raising techniques (e.g., direct mail and wills and be- 
quests) 


Do not forget to include yourself, the proposal initiator, project director, or 
principal investigator, as a uniqueness. Your previous work, publications, col- 
laborative efforts, awards, and recognition are important components of your 
organization’s overall uniqueness. 

One culminating activity is to have half of your group role-play a grantor 
and the other half role-play a prospective grantee. Review one of the problems 
or needs your organization is planning to address and your organization’s 
proposed solution. Then have the individuals playing the grantor ask those 
playing the prospective grantee why the grantseeker’s organization should be 
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EXHIBIT 8.1 
Uniqueness Worksheet 


Federal and state proposal applications will require information on your 
organization's ability to perform the tasks you outline in your proposal. Your 
unique qualities or attributes are what enable you to perform these tasks. The 
sections of government applications that require this information are sometimes 
referred to as “Adequacy of Institutional Resources and Quality of Project 
Personnel.” 


On government applications, these sections may be assigned a point value. 
While these components may not be mandatory on foundation and corporate 
proposals, the information they contain is equally important in convincing 
private funding sources that your organization is the right grantee for them. 


What makes your organization uniquely suited to carry out the work outlined in 
your proposal and provide the grantor with the assurance that it will receive a 
job well done? 


1. Adequacy of Institutional Resources: List the positive qualities and 
uniquenesses that your organization/institution possesses that will ensure a 
grantor that you are the best place to do the job. When applicable, include 
such factors as the following: 


e relevance of purpose and mission 

¢ geographic location 

¢ relationship and availability to subject population 
¢ presence of animal laboratories 

e data analysis capabilities 


2. Quality of Project Personnel: List the unique qualifications of your project 
personnel. Take into consideration such factors as the following: 


e years of related experience 

¢ number of publications and presentations 

¢ awards and special recognition 

¢ number and dollar amount of grants and contracts successfully carried out 
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the one selected to implement the proposed solution. Have the grantee group 
start by saying, “Our organization is particularly suited to implement this 
solution because...” 


Using Your Organization’s 
Case/Mission Statement to Support Your Proposal 


Your case or mission statement is another key ingredient in convincing the 
grantor that your organization should be selected for funding. When you 
submit your application for funding, your approach should be based on the 
following three important factors: 


1. There is a compelling need for the project. 

2. Your organization is uniquely suited to carry out the project. 

3. The project supports your organization’s stated purpose or mission, as 
well as the grantor’s, and fits with what you are currently doing or plan- 
ning to do. 


The third factor is especially important. Your case/mission statement should 
demonstrate your organization’s predetermined concern for the project area. 
If yours is a joint or consortia proposal, the mission/case statement of all the 
participating organizations should provide a documentable concern for the 
problem you will address. In short, this statement should give the funding 
source written documentation that the purpose of your organization (its 
reason for existing), your project, and the grantor’s values and concerns are 
a perfect match. 


Using Your Existing Case/Mission Statement 


Most nonprofit organizations (NPOs) have an existing case or mission state- 
ment. Educational organizations use it to provide the foundation for accredi- 
tation and in faculty and staff recruitment. While an institution’s case/mis- 
sion statement can provide the framework for a college, division, department, 
institute, or center, even the lowest level of the organization should be able 
to state its case for existence and inclusion in the future of the organization. 

Grantors do not want their grant funding to influence what your organi- 
zation values or wants to become. Instead, they want you to tell them where 
your organization wants to go and how your proposal will help move it to- 
ward that goal. 
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If you have a case/mission statement, use it to convince the grantor of your 
purpose. If you do not have a case/mission statement, or if the one you have 
is no longer appropriate, consider updating it, editing it to one concise page, 
or developing a new one tailored to the grants marketplace. 


Elements of a Case/Mission Statement 


Your case/mission statement should consist of how and why your organiza- 
tion got started, what your organization is doing today, and where your or- 
ganization is going in the future. Use the Case/Mission Statement Worksheet 
(exhibit 8.2) to determine what should be included in your case statement. 


How and Why Your Organization Got Started 


Explain the original societal problems or needs that resulted in the formation 
of your organization. Most funding sources will find societal need today more 
important than the number of years your organization has been in existence. 
In fact, some funding sources actually have the greatest doubts about those 
NPOs that have been around the longest. Such funders believe that the older 
organizations generally are bureaucratic, tend to lose sight of their mission, 
and have more so-called deadwood on their payrolls than newer, leaner 
NPOs. 


What Your Organization Is Doing Today 


Describe your organization’s activities. What are its current priorities, pro- 
grams, resources, and uniquenesses? Who are its clients? How has the passage 
of time affected its original mission and reason for being? 


Where Your Organization Is Going in the Future 


Because funding sources look at their support as an investment, they want to 
be sure they invest in organizations that will be instrumental in their field for 
many years. By demonstrating to funding sources that your organization has 
a vision, a long-range plan, and the ability to secure future funding, you will 
show grantors that you are worthy of their funding and that the project they 
invest in will continue to benefit people for many years to come. 

Remember, potential grantors are most interested in how funding your 
proposal will move both of your organizations (theirs and yours) toward each 
of your missions. Funding sources consistently work to separate applicants 


Capitalizing on Your Capabilities 


EXHIBIT 8.2 
Case/Mission Statement Worksheet 


This worksheet can be completed based on the broad definition of your 
organization, college, or university, or on a smaller subunit, for example, your 
center, institute, school, department, or program. 


1. How and Why Your Organization Got Started: 


Year: Primary Movers/Founders: 


Original Mission: 


2. Today—Where Your Organization Is Now: 


Changes from the Original Mission: 


Societal Need—Changes in Clients/Students: 


Current Priorities: 


Clients: 
Staff: 
Buildings: 


3. Future—Where Your Organization Will Be Five Years from Now: 


Anticipated Changes in Mission: 


Anticipated Changes in Need: 


Resulting Changes in Facilities and Staff: 


4. Existing or New Opportunities That Will Be Present to Move Your Organization 
Toward Its Plans/Goals: 
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who sought them out simply as a source of money from applicants who can 
demonstrate that the direction outlined in their proposal is predetermined 
and an important component of their organization’s overall mission. 

In a funded proposal to the BellSouth Foundation for more than $250,000, 
the successful grantee told BellSouth that it was that organization’s goal and 
priority to approach the very same problem that BellSouth funding was de- 
signed to impact. In fact, the successful grantee told BellSouth it could show 
more than five years’ worth of meeting minutes and budget expenditures that 
demonstrated its commitment to dealing with the problem. The grantee also 
went so far as to suggest that it would be committed to the same course of ac- 
tion even without BellSouth’s grant. Yes, the grantee told BellSouth that this 
course of action was so much a part of its goals, stated priorities, and mission 
that the organization would move ahead with the project anyway. Naturally, 
the grantee also let BellSouth know the project would take ten years without 
BellSouth’s money instead of three years with it. The BellSouth money would 
be the catalyst in the equation for change. It would hasten the result. Bell- 
South wanted to be part of the project and funded it. 

The importance of relating your proposal to your organization’s mission 
cannot be overemphasized. Before soliciting a potential grantor, be sure to 
ask yourself whether you are going to the funder just because you heard it had 
money and you want some or because your proposal can serve the missions 
you both value. 

Review the components of this chapter. You should have identified your 
strengths, for instance, having the correct resources and personnel to com- 
plete the grant successfully. More importantly, your efforts thus far should 
have elucidated those areas where you may fall short and need to bolster your 
team. 

Remember that identifying your uniquenesses will help you develop a 
successful proposal. In fact, this is one more proactive step the successful 
grantseeker will integrate into his or her grants plan. Will you add it to yours? 
When do you plan on brainstorming your capabilities and those of your or- 
ganization and consortia partners? Be sure to include this exercise on your 
to-do list. 
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Forming Grant-Winning 
Teams and Consortia 


Recruiting Volunteers for Advisory Groups 


MM HAS CHANGED IN THE GRANTS marketplace relative to the accep- 
tance of proposals that call for consortia agreements between nonprofit 
organizations (NPOs), for-profit companies, school districts, and institutions 
of higher education. When the first edition of this manual was published in 
1984, it was rare to find codirectors, coprincipal investigators, or consortia. 
It was almost as if federal program officers thought a grant with codirectors 
would be difficult to monitor and that it would be hard to hold codirectors 
accountable. Due to the cost of research, a new paradigm has been raised that 
values the advantages of sharing expertise, expensive equipment, multiple 
sites, recruitment of subjects, and the like. There are now funded projects 
with three, four, and even five principal coinvestigators/project directors in 
sites in different states and even countries. 

This change is generally positive and, from the grantor’s point of view, 
works to ensure excellence, efficacy, and reduced costs; however, his trend 
makes your job harder. You must reach across organizations, disciplines, 
and experts in the field to create the most convincing team to get your grant 
awarded. But getting funded is just the start. Your consortia or team must 
work together effectively to not only develop a winning proposal, but also 
successfully implement the project you created. Through all the expectations, 
deliverables, expenditures, and problems, you must keep your consortia/team 
together and still talking to one another during the span of a project that may 
last two years, three years, or longer. 

Once I was asked to investigate a failed attempt at a university to set up an 
interdisciplinary, innovative team that had expended more than $1 million in 
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internal start-up funding and did not produce one proposal. I met with the 
group and asked each member about his or her experience working in groups 
as a team member. (I could not even call this particular group a team. In fact, 
it was so dysfunctional that it should have been referred to as a committee.) 
Despite all of the advanced degrees they had, only one participant had in- 
struction on or experience with how to be an effective team member, and the 
instruction was minimal. Follow-up work with major national and interna- 
tional nonprofit groups revealed the same results. In contrast, profit-making 
companies expend millions of dollars on team training while the nonprofit 
world spends very little. Nevertheless, grant proposal development and the 
formation of an effective team are crucial to your grants success. 

As I continued to conduct surveys on team building with my seminar 
participants, I began to reflect on how much of my success in grantseeking 
was really related to my ability to get groups to focus on the outcomes of our 
work and develop respect for each other’s contributions to our goals. Even 
with a major in psychology, a focus on motivation, advanced degrees in edu- 
cational administration, and a school superintendent certification, I only had 
one formal course that even came close to providing team-building training: 
Psychology 402, Group Dynamics. I remember the class quite clearly. It was 
taught in a seminar hall with 150 students. There was no lab and we never met 
in any setting other than a large auditorium, and I certainly did not learn how 
I impacted a group or team. With that in mind, what formal and informal 
experiences have developed your insight in how you impact a group/team? 


¢ Where did you learn your team skills? 

¢ Where did you obtain feedback about the impact you have on group 
process and functioning? 

¢ In your education you were probably the curve breaker and strived 
to achieve the highest scores. I remember that my students from high 
school to graduate school cringed when placed in lab groups and teams 
where all the individuals in the group would receive the same grade. 
How are you at sharing and taking pride in the collective group accom- 
plishment of the team? 


If you were able to answer these questions easily and have had positive 
team experiences, you will still find the concepts presented in this chapter 
interesting and helpful. Even if the concepts are already familiar to you, are 
they practiced by your other team members? Probably not, since teamwork 
and feedback are words that are not often heard in colleges, universities, and 
NPOs. But wouldn’t it be great to operate in an environment where feedback 
and improved team functioning is welcomed and viewed as a priority and 
shared responsibility? 
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The success of a proposal and the completion of a project rely on the incor- 
poration of a complex mixture of supporting partners and expertise. How this 
combined effort is created and maintained is fast becoming one of the most 
crucial elements in attracting grant and contract support from government 
sources, as well as private foundations and corporations. In most cases, the 
creation of these vitally important relationships has been left to chance and 
luck; however, by employing the science of group dynamics and team interac- 
tion, you can move your grant-related groups away from relying on chance 
and toward shared responsibility, increased efficiency, and accountability. 

The following suggestions for improving your grants success by increas- 
ing the effectiveness of your grant-related groups comes from my work and 
experience with grants professionals who have taken part in one of my ef- 
fective grant team-building workshops. Participants of this workshop have 
been eager to improve how they function in teams and work on developing 
more productive approaches to increase their group’s effectiveness. I believe 
their positive responses to increasing personal and group effectiveness are a 
function of the difficulties they have encountered when attempting to work 
on proposal development with experts from their interdisciplinary fields— 
something they are asked to do more and more frequently. 

In today’s grants marketplace, it is rare to find a project director or prin- 
cipal investigator who possesses all of the expertise needed to complete a 
grant-funded project in any area, and research projects frequently depend on 
expertise in several disciplines that may have previously been thought to be 
unrelated. These interdisciplinary projects must now be completed by coop- 
erating professionals who think about and approach problems from radically 
different viewpoints. Even demonstration grants and model projects require 
community integration and support from partners who just a few years ago 
would not have been approached but now must provide letters of agreement, 
board resolutions, letters of support and endorsement, matching contribu- 
tions, or in-kind support. 

Consider the following suggestions for evaluating and improving your own 
personal group skills, and the team skills of your grant-related groups, for ex- 
ample, advisory committees, advocacy groups, proposal development teams, 
centers of excellence, multidisciplinary groups, consortia partners, and so on. 


Recognizing the Roles That Make an Effective Team 
There are many theories and much research on effective team formation and 


development in the corporate world. Applying successful techniques to the 
nonprofit world and colleges and universities has just begun; however, after 
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assisting several universities in developing more effective grant-related vol- 
unteer groups and development teams, I believe the basic element to group 
success and team building is the awareness of the role that individuals will 
take in a group and how to integrate the varying roles with one another to 
maximize individual skills, preferences, and strengths. 

As you select the members of your grant-related groups or analyze the 
composition of your existing group or development team, take into consid- 
eration the roles that must be assumed to ensure effective group functioning. 
There are many techniques and materials that can be used to assist team 
members in developing awareness of the roles and skills necessary to create 
and administer a successful grant. 

After evaluating a number of team-building programs, I found that while 
many increased productivity and team efficiency in the corporate world, most 
fell short when applied to the nonprofit world. A focus on grant strategies 
and productive teams was particularly lacking. To fill this void and provide 
grantseekers with strategies to build effective teams aimed at creating and 
implementing successful proposals, I consulted with my colleague, Dr. James 
McLean, director of community engagement at the University of Alabama, 
and codeveloped the following exhibits. 

Exhibits 9.1, 9.2, and 9.3 represent our latest effort to help you analyze team 
member preferences with respect to grant-related tasks. While you should 
respect the copyright rules, you do have permission to copy these exhibits for 
use with your individual grants team. 


EXHIBIT 9.1 
Grant Task Preference Inventory Administration and Scoring Manual 


Grant Task Preference Inventory 
Administration and Scoring Manual 


James E. McLean and David G. Bauer 


INTRODUCTION 
This inventory is designed to assist in building a team for the purpose of 
preparing a winning proposal and carrying out a successful grant-funded 
project. The authors have worked together in developing proposals and 
successfully completing them for millions of dollars of grant-supported projects 
and research for the past 40 years. While this is not a fail-safe instrument, it is 
designed to support the assembly of a team that includes the variety of skills 
needed for success and allow team members to select the tasks in a successful 
grant development process that best match their skill sets and that they have a 
preference to perform. 
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We know that as individuals, we develop work styles and preferences that 
allow us to accomplish some tasks with less effort and more enjoyment than 
others. To maximize efficiency in a grant development team, the authors have 
identified many of the specific tasks required in a proactive success-based grant 
system explained in The “How To” Grants Manual (Bauer, 2015). The inventory 
requires respondents to select their most preferred and least preferred tasks from 
lists to match skill and interest sets, resulting in an overall picture of their most 
valuable contributions in a grantseeking process. Selecting team members with 
complementary skill sets and interests maximizes the overall effectiveness of a 
team in the grantseeking and grant-completion processes. 

Our experience and the literature has helped us identify the following domains 
needed to maximize team effectiveness: originator, promoter, implementer/ 
manager, and analyst. We have also encountered people who operate equally 
in more than one of these domains. Most people operate in at least two of these 
domains, with one being dominant. When a person is about equally matched to 
two or three of these domains, we refer to that person as being in the “generalist” 
domain. 

While we acknowledge there are no cut-and-dried, clear rules that we each 
develop, there are preferences and skills that enhance our enjoyment and 
efficiency in our jobs. We can separate these tasks into the four domains. A 
team is most efficient if it includes at least one person who is adept at each of 
these domains. This inventory is designed to assist in identifying the preferred 
domains of potential team members to take advantage of their unique skills and 
preferences to maximize the overall effectiveness of the team. Following is a 
summary of the characteristics of people in each of the four domains. 


Originator Domain 
Individuals who operate in the originator domain are characterized by their 
ability to think outside the box and be comfortable with cognitive dissonance. 
Present them with a problem (the gap between what is and what should be) and 
they will generate ideas, solutions, and projects that are innovative and creative, 
and push the boundaries of the field of interest. They love to brainstorm and 
provide breakthrough solutions that may go way beyond what the team envisions 
as possible and/or plausible. These creative individuals are an asset to a team 
when the team’s focus is on generating new, dynamic approaches to a problem. 

However, there are some drawbacks to being a member of this domain. The 
originator has little ownership or loyalty to his/her ideas and may even criticize 
or shoot them down as quickly as they are presented. Originators would rather 
develop a new approach than spend time defending or improving their idea; 
therefore, when others question one of their original ideas, they will quickly 
dismiss it and move on to developing a new idea. They may even challenge rules 
as they pursue new, original solutions. Indeed, some of the ideas may not be 
feasible in the current conditions. 

Originators often become bored with an “old” approach and want to move on 
to a new approach while the rest of the team is still focused on evaluating and 
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improving the last idea. This can overwhelm and irritate team members of other 
domains. They desire to fully evaluate an idea before moving on. 


Promoter Domain 

Individuals who operate within this domain take a proposal idea/activity and 
plug or push it within and outside the organization or consortia. Once they 
believe that the approach to solving or reducing the problem is viable, they work 
to gain others’ approval for the solution, procure endorsements, and engage with 
the prospective grantor and past grantees. Individuals in this domain will run 
interference and line up support while promoting the grant/proposal concept. 

The promoter needs to have close contact with the implementer/manager on 
the team so that any possible shortcomings or mistakes in the implementation 
of the solution are corrected before promoting the project. The implementer/ 
manager can act as the promoter’s “devil’s advocate.” The promoter can then 
confidently and enthusiastically move ahead in his or her role, knowing that 
possible flaws have been corrected. 

It is the authors’ experience that few, if any, team members have promoter 
tendencies or preference. In seminars of 40 grantseekers, there are often no 
promoters in the group. This is in part because individuals in this domain are 
often perceived as self-promoters instead of team members actively pursuing an 
exciting grant idea. Individuals within this domain may be misunderstood and 
looked on as salespeople pushing ideas for personal gain. 

Having no promoters on a team can become a problem when new and 
innovative proposal ideas lack an individual to champion the cause. Other 
domain team members may need to step up and take on these promotion-related 
tasks. Another option is to recruit individuals from the grants advisory group 
for the team to fill this void. This may include corporate supporters who have 
marketing skills that reinforce and characterize the role of the promoter. 


Implementer/Manager Domain 

As previously stated, individuals who operate from the implementer/manager 
domain are characterized as “devil’s advocates.” They prefer the task of 
identifying any flaws in the grant/proposal that will cause it to fall short of the 
goals and objectives outlined in the proposal/research design. The implementer/ 
manager's predisposition is to develop a clear and orderly process to identify 
flaws that jeopardize successful implementation. 

Individuals in this domain want order in the universe. They will seek advice 
from others in their consortia and/or advisory committees. They will question 
protocols, come up with improved steps and procedures, and develop job 
descriptions, project planner spreadsheets, and timelines, as explained in The 
“How To” Grants Manual (Bauer, 2015). The implementer/manager is usually 
the detail-oriented person on the team. The authors’ experience has shown that 
individuals who operate out of this domain often constitute half of our grants 
seminar participants. 
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The implementer/manager prefers to control the expenditure of grant funds. 
Essential to developing the budget, these individuals want to keep the grant- 
funded project expenditures organized and accountable. They like to be in 
control, enjoy order, and dislike confusion. This sometimes creates conflicts with 
originator team members who are constantly coming up with new and/or better 
strategies. 

Other members on their team may see their questioning as an unnecessary 
challenge to the proposal. In addition, because of their tendency to want 
a perfect proposal and a well-defined plan, the implementer/manager may 
encourage the team to incorporate more established, low-risk strategies. This may 
reduce the innovative and creative aspects of the grant/proposal and result in 
lower reviewer scores. 


Analyst Domain 

As the name suggests, people in this domain like to analyze. With respect to 
carrying out a successful grant-funded project, analysts will focus on finding 
the best grantor for the team’s grant/research idea. She or he enjoys developing 
the search terms for locating the “correct” grantor and likes establishing and 
evaluating the criteria for analyzing potential grantors. Analysts will want to 
know the background of the reviewers/decision makers and what criteria or 
scoring rubric will be used to evaluate the prospective grant/proposal. They will 
compare their team’s proposal to the prospective grantor’s funding interests and 
previously funded grants. Analysts will focus on proposal excellence. They will 
embrace concepts that lead to high-quality proposals that document the steps/ 
protocols that close the gap outlined in the problem statement and result in the 
successful completion of the project. 

Analysts usually have statistical and evaluation experience. They are quick 
to note that existing evaluation instruments may fall short of accurately 
documenting that the methods/protocols have affected the level of change 
expected in the grant. Analysts are essential to developing and adapting 
measurement instruments. A good analyst on the team usually results in 
improved grant ratings during the competition. 


Generalist Domain 

A few team members may have similarly positive scores in two or three of the 
domains; however, since the inventory is a forced-choice instrument, it is not 
possible to have high positive scores in three domains. In fact, it is not possible 
to have positive scores in all four domains. People with positive scores in three 
domains are rare. But when this occurs, they can be invaluable assets to a grant 
team. They feel comfortable operating in three domains and can fill in skills gaps 
as needed; however, these people may not display as much passion for a specific 
domain as an individual with a higher score in that domain. If a person has high 
scores in two or three domains, they will also not have selected some of the 
tasks on the inventory that are important for those domains. Thus, they may be 
less than enthusiastic about performing some of those tasks. 
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Summary 

From the descriptions of the five domains, it is easy to see that it is important 

to include at least one person who performed highly in each of the first four 
domains or is a generalist who includes that domain as one of his or her positive 
scores. While it may be most preferable to have a person fall clearly into one 

of the domains, the potential flexibility of including a generalist should not be 
overlooked. 

It should be noted that the tasks in the Grant Task Preference Inventory were 
adapted from Bauer (2015) and may not be applicable to tasks other than 
grantseeking and completion. Thus, the authors do not recommend the inventory 
for purposes other than that for which it was intended. Furthermore, this 
inventory should be considered a beta version until more data are available to 
fully evaluate its validity. 


ADMINISTRATION 
The Grant Task Preference Inventory can be administered individually or 
in groups, but each person should fill out the inventory individually. The 
inventory can be given to the respondent or passed out to the entire group. 
All that is needed is a pencil or pen and a solid surface on which to write. 
The administrator should read the instructions aloud and ask if there are any 
questions. The instrument is not timed but should take no longer than 15-20 
minutes to complete. 

There are no incorrect answers, and there is not a preferred or perfect domain 
profile. Completing the inventory honestly will enable the team to evaluate the 
assets that the variety of skills and preferences provide for the desired result—a 
successfully completed grant. 


SCORING 
Scoring may be done by the individual responding to the instrument or the 
administrator. It is possible to adapt the response sheet so that it can be machine 
scored. The appendix presents the scoring protocol. It lists each of the four 
domains with the ten groups of tasks associated with that domain. The four steps 
for completing the scoring protocol are as follows: 


1. On the scoring protocol, each of the ten tasks marked with an “M,” or 
“MOST,” on the instrument are assigned a “+1.” The task statements on the 
inventory are listed by domain in the scoring protocol by the group in which 
they were presented. The easiest strategy is to look at each item and find the 
statement with the “M” on one of the four domains in the scoring protocol 
and place a +1 to the right of that statement. When completed, there should 
be a total of ten +1s. 


2. Each of the ten tasks on the instrument marked with an “L,” or “LEAST,” on 
the instrument is assigned a “—1” on the scoring protocol. Again, look at each 
item in the inventory and find the statement with the “L” on one of the four 
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domains in the scoring protocol and place a 1 to the right of that statement. 
Again, there should be a total of ten —-1s. 


3. When steps 1 and 2 are complete, sum the scores for each domain. Assume 
any statement without a score to be zero (0). This provides the scores for each 
domain. The sum of the four domain scores should be equal to zero (0). 


4. Transfer the domain scores to the scoring interpretation page of the protocol, 
listing the highest score first, then the next highest, with the lowest last. 
Circle the domain with the highest to the right. If more than one of the scores 
is positive, circle its domain also. The rest are listed in sequential order of 
magnitude. 


INTERPRETATION 
The inventory includes ten groups of four tasks to rate. In each group, the 
respondent has selected one task to assign an “M,” for MOST preferred task, 
and one task to assign an “L,” for the LEAST preferred task in the grouping. Each 
“M” is scored as a +1 and each “L” is scored as a —1 in the particular domain 
where that task fell. If a task is assigned neither an “M” nor an “L,” its score is 
zero (0). The tasks fall in one of the following four domains: originator, promoter, 
implementer/manager, and analyst. Once a +1, -1, or 0 is assigned to each task, 
the scores in each of the four domains are summed to determine the domain 
score. 

The domain with the highest score is the respondent's most preferred domain 
and suggests that the respondent most prefers tasks in that domain. The domain 
with the second-highest score is the respondent’s secondary domain, and if that 
is a positive score, it is also a domain in which the respondent is comfortable 
working. If a respondent's scores are about the same for two or three of the 
four domains, the respondent is a generalist. That means the respondent is 
comfortable in those two or three domains. 

The scores in each domain can range from —-10 to +10. In general, if a score is 
positive, that person is comfortable working on tasks in that domain. If a score is 
negative, generally speaking, the person would prefer not to work on tasks in that 
domain. The closer a score is to +10 or —10, the more the person would prefer 
or not prefer tasks in that domain, respectively. To be labeled a generalist, the 
person would have to have positive scores in two or three domains, with at least 
two of those scores being similar. In most cases, the fourth domain score would 
be negative, and the respondent should avoid tasks in that domain. 

It has been the authors’ experience that the most effective grant development 
and implementation teams are those that include at least one team member 
scoring high in one of the four domains or, if there is a generalist, to cover the 
domains not covered by one of the other team members. This also helps the 
person directing the grant to assign tasks that will best fit each team member’s 
skills and preferences. 
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APPENDIX 
SCORING PROTOCOL 


ORIGINATOR DOMAIN 


Group 


Statement 


Score 


Generate ideas that might lead to a fundable proposal. 


Participate in a brainstorming exercise to find a solution to a 
problem. 


Promote an idea even if it is likely to generate harsh 
opposition. 


Appreciate solutions that are out of the norm. 


An unusual solution to a problem does not make me 
uncomfortable. 


Am not deterred by a high-risk, high-reward solution to a 
problem. 


Lead those interested in brainstorming new, creative solutions 
to identified needs. 


Consider novel approaches to solving long-standing problems. 


Argue to try novel solutions even if currently unproven. 


Become bored with tried and true solutions. 


Total domain score 


PROMOTER DOMAIN 


Group 


Statement 


Score 


Request support from administrative officials for upcoming 
proposal support. 


Create grantor search profiles and input them into the 
appropriate grantor databases. 


Prepare a draft of the proposal using instructions and 
previously funded proposals. 


Make preproposal contact with funding officials. 


Develop plans for conferences, presentations, and the writing 
of related articles. 
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6 Develop a prioritized list of potential strategies using values 
voting. 
7 Pull the team together to review the project planner and 
recommit to the action steps. 
8 Research backgrounds of those who will read and evaluate 
proposals. 
9 Identify members of the team most likely to prepare a winning 
grant. 
10 Create a plan for resubmitting a failed proposal. 
Total domain score 


IMPLEMENTER/MANAGER DOMAIN 
Group | Statement Score 

1 Coordinate a proposal sign-off to ensure timely submission 
and format. 

2 Establish team rules (e.g., attendance, meeting dates and 
times, team leadership, etc.). 

3 Complete a spreadsheet (project planner) that details project 
tasks and costs. 

4 Provide logistics for grant team meetings. 

If awarded, document expenditure of funds and maximize 
their use. 

6 Draft a budget from the project planner spreadsheet. 
Organize and conduct a team meeting after receiving the 
notice of award or rejection to determine the next steps. 

8 Review procedures for hiring grant staff with human 
resources. 

9 Record the ideas/suggestions for closing the gap. 

10 Develop a plan for grantor site visits. 
Total domain score 
ANALYST DOMAIN 
Group | Statement Score 

1 Develop a list of key search terms related to the problem area. 

2 Identify prospective grantors to determine a best match to 
current proposal. 
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3 Research the scoring rubric/criteria to be used in evaluating 
the proposal. 
4 Develop an evaluation design for a project. 
Evaluate the fundability of the proposal by reviewing funded 
proposals. 
6 Develop one-page concept papers for the most fundable 
proposals. 
7 Develop an advisory committee of experts to provide 
feedback and insights. 
8 Prepare a brief summary of the literature that documents the 
problem. 
9 Organize and conduct a quality circle/mock review ina 
timely manner. 
10 Update the relevant literature search. 
Total domain score 
SCORING INTERPRETATION 
SCORE | DOMAIN (Circle One) 
Highest domain originator promoter impl./manager analyst 
score 
Second-highest originator promoter impl./manager analyst 
domain score 
Third-highest originator promoter impl./manager analyst 
domain score 
Lowest domain originator promoter impl./manager analyst 
score 


INTERPRETATION 


Anyone whose score is positive in a domain would feel comfortable operating in 
that domain; however, the higher the score, the more one’s skills and preferences 
fall within that domain. If one score is considerably higher than the others, 
one might want to restrict himself or herself to that domain. If the two or three 
highest scores are similar and positive, the individual should be comfortable in 
those domains. Should an individual have a negative score in a domain, that 
person would probably not prefer to operate in that domain, and the team would 
probably benefit from him or her not doing so. Please note that these scores are 
intended to provide guidance to maximize team effectiveness by guiding us to 
tasks that we feel most suited to perform. 
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From our work with grants teams we observed the following five domains 
that represent the tendencies that individuals operate from. These are not 
perfect descriptions, and individuals may fall within more than one domain. 
They are not presented in any particular order, and no domain is the greatest 
or most correct. The best team is represented by all of the domains. If one 
domain is lacking, the grant steps that are best conducted by individuals op- 
erating within that domain will be reduced or missing. Think about the grant 
consortia and teams you have been part of as you read these descriptions. 
This exercise may provide insight into why some were not productive and 
others were successful beyond expectation. 

The following is an abbreviated description of the characteristics of people 
in each of the four primary domains and the role they play on a grants team. 
See exhibit 9.1 for a more in-depth description of each domain. 


¢ Originator: These individuals think outside the box. They are creative 
and contribute innovative solutions and ideas, and build support for 
their implementation. 

¢ Promoter: These individuals will take a creative solution and push for its 
funding, as well as build support for its implementation. 

¢ Implementer/manager: These individuals provide an orderly process for 
the research/project to follow. By nature, they are devil’s’ advocates and 
will question each step in the proposed solution. They want order in the 
universe and prefer to control the proposed expenditures that are bud- 
geted to achieve the results. 

e Analyst: These individuals have strong analytical skills. When it comes 
to grantseeking they are effective at comparing a grantor’s previously 
funded proposals with the proposal his or her team is creating. By being 
able to anticipate how reviewers and decision makers will view the pro- 
posal, they can make sure grantor dissonance is avoided. 


For a more complete understanding of the role the different domains play 
and to gain insight into your own preferences, read and complete each section 
of exhibit 9.1, Grant Task Preference Inventory Administration and Scoring 
Manual. 


¢ Pages 1 to 4 encompass the introduction of exhibit 9.1. 

« Pages 4 to 5 explain the actual administration of the inventory shown in 
exhibit 9.2, the Grant Task Preference Inventory. Complete exhibit 9.2. 

¢ Go back to exhibit 9.1 and read the section on page 5 entitled “Scoring.” 
Copy page 7 of exhibit 9.1, entitled “Scoring Protocol,” and follow the 
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instructions on how to enter your results from your inventory (exhibit 
9.2), 

¢ Read the section on page 6 of exhibit 9.1 entitled “Interpretation” to 
process your results. 


EXHIBIT 9.2 
Grant Task Preference Inventory 


Grant Task Preference Inventory 
James E. McLean and David G. Bauer 


INTRODUCTION 
This inventory is designed to identify the respondent's task preference domain 
when working on a grant-writing or implementation team. There are no right or 
wrong answers, only personal preferences. It is common that different members 
of a team will prefer different roles. By making sure team members cover all the 
necessary roles, it strengthens the team. 


DIRECTIONS 
Below are groups of tasks (four in each group) that might need to be performed 
in the development, writing, and implementation of a grant. Considering the four 
tasks listed in each group, place an “M” in front of the one you would MOST 
prefer performing in that group and an “L” in front of the one you would LEAST 
prefer performing. 
Remember, 


M = task | would MOST prefer. 
L = task | would LEAST prefer. 


Group 1 (Select a Most and a Least preferred.) 

_____ Generate ideas that might lead to a fundable proposal. 

_____ Request support from administrative officials for upcoming proposal 
support. 

_____ Coordinate a proposal sign-off to ensure timely submission and format. 

____ Develop a list of key search terms related to the problem area. 


Group 2 (Select a Most and a Least preferred.) 

_____ Identify prospective grantors to determine a best match to the current 
proposal. 

____ Establish team rules (e.g., attendance, meeting dates and times, team 
leadership, etc.). 

____ Create and input grantor search profiles into the appropriate grantor 
databases. 

_____ Participate in a brainstorming exercise to find a solution to a problem. 
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Group 3 (Select a Most and a Least preferred.) 

____ Complete a spreadsheet (project planner) that details project tasks and 
costs. 

____ Prepare a draft of your proposal using instructions and previously funded 
proposals. 

____ Promote an idea even if it is likely to generate harsh opposition. 


Group 4 (Select a Most and a Least preferred.) 

____ Make preproposal contact with funding officials. 
____ Appreciate solutions that are out of the norm. 
____ Develop an evaluation design for a project. 
___ Provide logistics for grant team meetings. 


Group 5 (Select a Most and a Least preferred.) 

____ An unusual solution to a problem does not make me uncomfortable. 
Develop plans for conferences, presentations, and the writing of related 
articles. 

____ If awarded, document expenditure of funds and maximize their use. 
_____ Evaluate the fundability of your proposal by reviewing funded proposals. 


Group 6 (Select a Most and a Least preferred.) 

____ Draft a budget from the project planner spreadsheet. 

_____ Develop one-page concept papers for the most fundable proposals. 
____ Develop a prioritized list of potential strategies using values voting. 
____ Am not deterred by a high-risk, high-reward solution to a problem. 


Group 7 (Select a Most and a Least preferred.) 

____ Develop an advisory committee of experts to provide feedback and 
insights. 

____ Organize and conduct a team meeting after receiving the notice of award 
or rejection to determine the next steps. 

_____ Pull the team together to review the project planner and recommit to the 
action steps. 

_____ Lead those interested in brainstorming new, creative solutions to identified 
needs. 


Group 8 (Select a Most and a Least preferred.) 

____ Review procedures for hiring grant staff with human resources. 

_____ Research backgrounds of those who will read and evaluate proposals. 
____ Prepare a brief summary of the literature that documents the problem. 
_____ Consider novel approaches to solving long-standing problems. 


Research the scoring rubric/criteria to be used in evaluating your proposal. 
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Group 9 (Select a Most and a Least preferred.) 

_____ Identify members of the team most likely to prepare a winning grant. 
____ Argue to try novel solutions even if currently unproven. 

____ Organize and conduct a quality circle/mock review in a timely manner. 
____ Record the ideas/suggestions for closing the gap. 


Group 10 (Select a Most and a Least preferred.) 

____ Develop a plan for grantor site visits. 

____ Create a plan for resubmitting a failed proposal. 
_____ Update the relevant literature search. 

____ Become bored with tried and true solutions. 


Under the scoring protocol for exhibit 9.1, you will see ten tasks listed 
under each of the four domains for a total of 40 tasks. These tasks represent 
the steps that make up the proactive grant system explained in this book. If 
you have individuals on your team whose preferences lend them to complet- 
ing these tasks, you will significantly increase your chances for creating an 
effective team and successfully developing and completing your grant. An ex- 
planation of these steps/tasks and the support materials to help you complete 
them are included in the subsequent chapters. 

Exhibit 9.3 is provided to further clarify the team-building process and the 
proactive grantseeking steps that must be undertaken to successfully develop 
and implement a grant/proposal. It is aimed at helping you identify, match, 
and assign your team members’ preferences with the required tasks. 


EXHIBIT 9.3 
Team-Building Worksheet 


Team-Building Worksheet 


1. Know your personal preferences and the proactive grantseeking strategies you 
want to provide to your team. 


2. Identify and recruit members for your grants team. Make sure to include 
individuals who prefer to perform the strategies you personally do not want to 
execute. 


3. Two or more individuals may decide to work together on the same strategy. If 
this is the case, coordinate their efforts to avoid duplication. 
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EXHIBIT 9.3 
(continued) 


4. Team members will need to volunteer to complete several of the necessary 
strategies. 


The following information is provided to help you identify and match your 
preferences with the required tasks. After you designate the tasks you prefer to 
perform, ask your prospective team members to complete the worksheet and 
designate the tasks they prefer. Then, use the results to initiate a discussion that 
results in the following: 


the assignment of strategies to those who have the skill sets and preferences 
to accomplish them 

conversation on how team members can help and learn from each other by 
sharing skill sets 

use of the project planner to outline the projected beginning and ending 
dates for completing the proposal strategies in a timely manner that 
maximizes the efficiency of each team member's work 


Proactive Grantseeking Activities/Steps That Must Be Undertaken 

for Each Grant/Proposal Development Submission and Execution 
Initiate a call to invite colleagues together to explore solutions to a defined 
problem/opportunity that will be the basis for a grant/proposal. 
Set up/reserve a space for the meeting. Identify and address refreshment 
needs, necessary recording equipment, etc. 
Provide attendees with a brief summary of the literature that documents the 
need to address the problem. 
Lead those interested in brainstorming new, creative solutions that will 
close the gap in knowledge and practice and move the field ahead. 
Record the ideas/suggestions for closing the gap. 
Develop a prioritized list of potential strategies using values voting. 
(Jim, is there a quick and easy app to weigh the strategies?) Select three 
of the proposed strategies that fulfill the RFP (request for proposal) and 
incorporate the interests of the team members. 
Develop a list of those participants who want to stay on the team. 
Establish team rules (attendance, meeting dates and times, team leadership, 
etc.). 
Update the relevant literature search. 
Develop a list of key search terms related to the problem area. 
Complete a grantor search profile and input it into the appropriate grantor 
database (Spin, Pivot, Grants.gov, Foundation Center, etc.). 
Review the list of prospective grantors to determine a rough first cut of 
those that provide the best match based on interest in the problem, size of 
grant requested, number of grants provided to your type of organization, 
etc. Rate them using exhibit 14.9 in The “How To” Grants Manual. 
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* Review abstracts/summaries of federally funded proposals for insight into 
the fundability of your proposal. 

* Request copies of funded proposals and compare these to your preferred 
approaches. 

* Develop one-page concept papers for the most fundable proposals. 

* Develop an advisory committee consisting of experts to give you valuable 
feedback and insights about your chosen approaches and support (endorse) 
your proposal. 

* If allowed, make preproposal contact with funding officials to gather insight 
into how to tailor your proposal to the grantor’s interest. (Use e-mail, the 
phone, or a meeting at a conference to make contact, or pay a personal 
visit.) 

* Determine the team most likely to provide a motivating approach to closing 
the gap in the field. 

* Develop insight into the background of those who will read and evaluate 
proposals (reviewers, board members, etc.). 

* Research the scoring rubric/criteria to be used in evaluating your proposal. 

* Prepare a draft of your proposal using previously funded proposals and 
available instructions as guides. 

* Complete a spreadsheet (project planner) that details the hypothesis, 
protocol, aims, objectives, and methods in a sequential pathway. Indicate 
what will be done, who will do it, what the time frame will be, and what 
support will be needed. Provide a budget and justification for each person, 
consultant, and nonpersonnel cost for each step in the proposal. 

* Contact administrative officials to alert them about the upcoming proposal 
and deadline for support (The “How To” Grants Manual, exhibit 10.1). 

* Draft a budget from the project planner spreadsheet. Seek assistance 
from the personnel office and the office of research and funded programs 
to estimate costs for organizational personnel and guidance on hiring 
consultants, purchasing equipment, paying subcontractors and subjects, etc. 

* Organize and conduct a quality circle/mock review in a timely manner 
so that suggestions can be incorporated into the final proposal before 
submittal. 

* Coordinate proposal sign-off and submission to ensure that the proposal is 
submitted in the correct format and before the deadline. 

* Organize and conduct a team meeting after receiving the notice of award 
or rejection to determine the next steps (implementing the proposal, 
resubmitting it to the same grantor, submitting it to a different grantor, etc.). 

* Transmit thank-you notes to the granting/program official whether awarded 
or rejected. 

* If awarded, follow up on how to access and expend your funds, and how 
to document expenditures. 

* Review the proposal for filling staff vacancies and review hiring procedures 
with human resources. 
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(continued) 


* Pull the team together to review the project planner and recommit to the 
action steps, end dates, personnel needs/hiring, equipment purchases, 
required actions, etc. 

* Set dates, times, and locations for project team meetings to discuss planned 
budget expenditures, completion of project activities, completion of reports, 
etc. 

* Develop protocol for unplanned problems that may arise. 

* Develop plans for conferences, presentations, and the writing of related 
articles. 

* Create a plan for resubmittal for the next year. 

* Develop a plan for grantor site visits. 


These are just some of the tasks that a funded project needs to plan for. 
Naturally, all the team members will not be great at all the tasks. Because of 
our individual differences, some team members will enjoy completing tasks that 
others will dislike. But like or dislike, the tasks must be completed. Assigning 
tasks to team members based on who can accomplish and enjoy them is not 
only the best way to go, but also provides the basis for further work together. 

If there are tasks and strategies that no one on the team is good at or enjoys 
doing, consider adding individuals to the team who possess the necessary skills 
and aptitude. Grant-funded projects that are attempted through consortia are 
particularly prone to problems because of the need for increased communication 
and coordination. In these cases, the specific assignment of tasks is even more 
crucial to keep everyone on a friendly, performance-based, professional basis. 


Higher education and nonprofit organizations are plagued by poorly func- 
tioning groups. From the dreaded committee assignments to proposal devel- 
opment teams, we have witnessed legendary failures. The for-profit world has 
assumed the lead in developing highly successful teams at every level, from 
the shop floor to top management. In his book Teamwork Is an Individual 
Skill: Getting Your Work Done When Sharing Responsibility,' Christopher 
Avery suggests that the first step to developing successful teams is to rid our- 
selves of the misconceptions we have about teamwork. One misconception 
we need to discard is that team members need to like one another. Believe 
it or not, we do not necessarily need to like one another’s personalities to 
operate successfully. What we do need, however, is to appreciate each group 
member’s specific approach and understand how it helps to get the job done. 

The second misconception we must eliminate is that our personalities and 
individual orientations are paramount. We should leave our personal needs 
and ego at the door for each group meeting. In actuality, being a team player 
does not mean you cannot be yourself or that you cannot expect something 
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back from the group for your time. The key to group success is to be yourself, 
act normally but responsibly, and recognize and appreciate what each group 
member naturally brings to the table. This knowledge will help you develop 
teams comprising individuals with the mix of approaches and orientations 
necessary to achieve success. 

Finally, we have to realize that it is okay to use one another in a positive 
fashion by comparing our skill set to the tasks that proactive grantseeking re- 
quires and allocate those tasks to the team member who can accomplish them 
with proficiency and ease because they suit his or her skill set. Even though 
use is not a positive term in the nonprofit world, we need to rethink how we 
each have a responsibility to know our skills and inform others how to use 
our skills to the team’s advantage. 

The purpose of this chapter is not to make you a master guru of team build- 
ing. Rather, it is to convince you of the importance of this concept in relation- 
ship to your grants quest. Hopefully, you will begin to think about how you 
can use it and want to learn more about it. If you’re interested, you might add 
to your to-do list a little reading in the area, including the works of Patrick 
Lencioni, author of the New York Times best seller The Five Dysfunctions of 
a Team? and Overcoming the Five Dysfunctions of a Team: A Field Guide? 
(While I enjoyed his book Death by Meeting,‘ I will confine my comments to 
his team-related series.) In his books, Lencioni refers to five dysfunctions that 
affect teams. They are as follows: 


e absence of trust 

e fear of conflict 

¢ lack of commitment 

¢ avoidance of accountability 
¢ inattention to results 


I have found that briefly discussing these concepts with my grant fellows 
seems to create the right atmosphere in team meetings and helps to avoid the 
blockages caused by personality problems. 

Developing a winning grants team requires that the members have skills 
unique to not only creating a proposal, but also carrying out the project suc- 
cessfully. Select your team members by interest and skills. Develop agreed 
upon rules (attendance, meeting time, recordings, feedback, etc.). Identify 
the most appropriate approaches for the grants tasks listed in exhibit 9.3 and 
which team role (domain) would best accomplish them. This provides you 
with an idea of how the effective team uses each individual’s natural way of 
approaching the grants process. Often individuals enjoy playing a blend of 
roles. I suggest identifying the tasks and asking who would like to perform 
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which functions. Any function/task not selected by the team must be covered 
by an added, additional team member or a current member who is flexible 
enough to jump in and do it. 


Legal Guidance for Those Involved in Your Project/Research 


While I do not want to raise your concern to a level of paranoia about in- 
dividuals who may steal your ideas and projects, you must consider how to 
protect yourself and your collaborators from this type of problem. To keep 
your professional and personal relationships on a positive, trustworthy basis 
it is necessary to discuss the professional expectations and ethical standards 
you expect from one another. 

Consortia partners, team members, and advisory group members should 
be briefed concerning your expectations related to the following: 


¢ Conflicts of interest: Does working with your group conflict with their 
own research or grant-related projects or other groups in which they are 
an active member? 

¢ Nondisclosure agreements: It is not uncommon to be asked to sign an 
agreement that assures the group (project initiators) that you will not 
inform other people or groups about the project, its protocols, or the 
ideas that are brainstormed and discussed. 

« Noncompetition agreements: This upfront agreement acknowledges that 
all parties will work together and that one partner will not split from the 
consortia/group and submit a proposal that competes with the team’s 
proposal. 

¢ Patent or copyright agreement: If the project in question could result in 
a project, approach, article, book, or theory, it is recommended that the 
grounds for ownership and the sharing of any of these be spelled out in 
advance. 


For readers who are part of a college or university, the vice president for 
research will usually have an Office of Intellectual Property that will supply 
forms, agreements, and guidance on how to approach your partners and re- 
tain the necessary records. In some instances, this office will even apply for 
copyrights and patents for you. For those of you in an NPO, I suggest that you 
recruit an individual from higher education to be on your advisory committee 
and ask him or her to get any agreements/forms you may need from his or 
her university. Then you can tailor these agreements/forms to fit your needs. 
(More on advisory committees later in this chapter.) 
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One of the most important resources in a successful grants effort is the in- 
volvement of volunteers. When grantors are faced with volunteers who be- 
lieve so strongly in a project they are willing to work to further its ends with 
no personal benefit, the credibility of your project and the lead applicant’s 
organization is greatly enhanced. 

Involving others to increase your potential to attract funding suggests 
that who you know may be more valuable than what you know and how 
you write your proposal. But a poorly developed idea and proposal will need 
much more than just friends and the suggestions presented here. If you have 
a great idea or proposal, however, you owe it to yourself and your team to 
take advantage of every possible edge in your quest for funding. This includes 
involving individuals who can help ensure that your proposal receives the 
attention it deserves. One foundation director told me that approximately 
one-third of her foundation’s grants went to the board members’ favorite 
projects; one-third to the board members’ friends’ favorite projects; and the 
remaining one-third to the most skilled grantseekers who created a motivat- 
ing, organized proposal based on the foundation’s values. 

While this may sound like politics, hold your condemnations just one more 
minute. The politics of grantseeking is a fascinating area that spells m-o-n-e-y 
for those who master the art. Do not be frightened or disgusted by the word 
politics. The politics of grantseeking is a very understandable process that 
enables individuals to become advocates for what they value and believe in. 

Those people who know your organization and identify with your cause or 
mission deserve to know how they can be of service to you and the cause or 
field you represent. When asked to become advocates for your project, indi- 
viduals are free to say no or that they are too busy, but you should not make 
this decision for them by assuming that they would not want to be involved. 
There is no harm in asking, and you will be surprised by how many individu- 
als welcome your invitation. 

Consider exploring the area of advocacy and how you can help others help 
you. The worksheets in this chapter will assist you in certifying who your ad- 
vocates are and how they can best serve you. You will probably discover that 
there are more supporters for your project than you realized. 


Grants Advisory Committees 


One highly effective method for involving volunteers in your grants quest is 
to develop an advisory committee focused on the need or problem your grant 
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proposal will address. For example, while working for a university-affiliated 
hospital, I initiated one advisory committee on health promotion and wellness 
for children and another on research for children’s diseases with different in- 
dividuals on each committee. Even though you should think of your advisory 
committee as an informal affiliation of individuals you invite to take part in at- 
tracting grants to the problem area you have chosen, you may be able to recruit 
more members and support if you leave the word grant out of the committee’s 
title. Include the problem instead. For example, I titled one of the groups I ini- 
tiated the Committee for Promoting Research on Children’s Diseases instead 
of the Grants Committee for Promoting Research on Children’s Diseases. 

Invite fellow professionals, individuals from other organizations and the 
community, and corporate members who are interested in the area you have 
identified. By inviting a cross section of individuals to join your committee, you 
develop a wider base from which to draw support. Ask yourself who would care 
if you developed grants resources to solve a particular problem. The common 
denominator for all the committee members should be their concern for positive 
change in the identified area of need. Develop a list of individuals, groups, and 
organizations you think would volunteer a little of their time to be instrumental 
in making progress in the problem area. Be sure to include the following: 


¢ individuals who might know foundation, government, or corporate 
grantors 

¢ colleagues who may have previously prepared a proposal for the grantor 
you will be approaching or who may have acted as grant reviewers 


Also consider current and past employees, board of trustee members, and 
former clients. 


Grant Resources 


After you have identified individuals or groups that would be interested in 
seeing change in the area identified, make a list of skills and resources that 
would be helpful in developing your proposal. Match these with the types of 
individuals who might possess them. Your list of skills and resources may 
give you some ideas about who you should recruit for your grants advisory 
committee. Consider the skills and resources and the types of individuals that 
could be useful in the following: 


* preparing your proposal (writers, experts in evaluation design or statis- 
tics, and individuals with computer programming skills) 
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¢ making preproposal contact (individuals with sales and marketing skills, 
and people who travel frequently—especially to Washington, DC) 

¢ developing consortia or cooperative relationships and subcontracts (in- 
dividuals who belong to other nonprofit groups with similar concerns) 


All volunteers, including your advisory committee members, should be 
asked to review the Grant Resources Inventory (exhibit 9.4) and indicate 
those resources they are willing to contribute. Tailor the list to include only 
what you need, and if you know of specific assets possessed by your volun- 
teers, do not be afraid to ask. 


EXHIBIT 9.4 
Grant Resources Inventory 


Please indicate the resource areas you would be willing to help with. At the end of 
the list, provide more detailed information. In addition, if you are willing to meet 
with funding sources please list the geographic areas you travel to frequently. 


____ Evaluation of projects 

____ Computer equipment 

_____ Computer programming 

_____ Spreadsheets on methods and protocols 

_____ Objectives, hypothesis, specific aims 

____ Budgeting, accounting, developing cash flow forecasts, auditing 
_____ Audiovisual assistance (equipment, DVDs, etc.) 
_____ Website development 

____ Travel to make contact with grantors 

____ Writing, editing, submission 

____ Searching for funding sources 

_____ Equipment/materials 

____ Space for program/research 


Other: 


Description of resources: 


Areas frequently visited: 
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While teams and consortia are formal, organized components of proactive 
grantseeking, advisory groups and volunteers are more informal. In fact, in an 
advisory capacity they may never be told they are a part of your list of advi- 
sors. You may seldom have set meetings for your select advisors and certainly 
no rules and bylaws. The following suggestions on how to use these groups 
and individuals follow a basic hierarchical system based on their willingness 
to perform specific activities: 


¢ Level D—Lowest Level of Involvement: Brainstorm and critique ideas 

e Level C—Middle Level of Involvement: Write letters of endorsement, 
provide names of possible linkages to grantors 

¢ Level B—Higher Level of Involvement: Will work on the proposal and 
funded grant as a consultant 

e Level A—Highest Level of Involvement: Will act as a team member and 
a possible coinvestigator 


Other specific activities to consider in relation to advocacy roles of indi- 
viduals on your list are the following: 


* contacting funding sources for you and setting up appointments or 
conference calls 

* providing expertise in particular areas (finance, marketing, etc.) 

* accompanying you to meetings with potential funders or even visiting a 
funding source for you 


Use the Advocacy Planning Sheet (exhibit 9.5) to organize your approach. 


Endorsement Letters 


One very effective way to use advocates is to request that they write endorse- 
ment letters related to your organization’s credibility and accomplishments. 
Without guidance, however, many advocates will develop endorsement let- 
ters that focus on inappropriate aspects of your project or organization. To 
prevent this, spell out what you are looking for. Provide advocates with a 
draft endorsement letter that suggests what you would like them to consider 
including in their letters, for example: 


* pertinent facts or statistics that you may then quote or use in your pro- 
posal 
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EXHIBIT 9.5 
Advocacy Planning Sheet 


Project Title: 
Project Director: 


From the following list, select techniques you can suggest your advocates employ 
to advance your project. 


¢ Endorsement letters 

* Testimonials 

¢ Letters of introduction to grantors 

¢ Set appointments with granting officials 
e Accompany you to see funding sources 
¢ Go to see grantors for you 


Techniques for | Advocates | Who Will Contact Desired Date 
This Project to Be Used | Advocate and When | Outcome | Completed 
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¢ the length of time they have worked with you or your organization (e.g., 
number of hours, consortia, or cooperative work relationships) 
* asummary of their committee work and their major accomplishments 


Advocates should almost be able to scan your draft, print it on their statio- 
nery, and sign it. If the grantor has any special requirements concerning 
endorsement letters, make sure they are followed. 


Contacts 


Another way to involve your advocates is to present them with the names of 
potential grantors and their board members, and ask whether they know any 
of the grantors’ key individuals. This approach is particularly useful if your 
advocates are reluctant to reveal all of their contacts and are holding back to 
see how serious you are in researching potential grantors. 

If your advocates are trusting, you can ask them outright for a comprehen- 
sive list of their contacts. This includes asking your grants advisory commit- 
tee members to reflect on their ability to contact a variety of potential grant- 
ors that may be helpful in your grants effort. To take this proactive approach, 
follow these steps: 


1. Explain the advocacy concept to the individuals you have identified and 
how the information they provide will be used. Ask each participant to 
complete an Advocacy Webbing Worksheet (exhibit 9.6) and return it 
to you. Some organizations find they have better results in introducing 
the advocacy concept when they relate the concept to a major project of 
the organization that has widespread support. 

2. Distribute the Advocacy Webbing Worksheet to the individuals you 
have identified as possible advocates. This may be done in a group or 
individually. Input the advocacy information you collect from the com- 
pleted worksheets in your computer, or file it. 

3. When a match between a potential funder and an advocate is made, call 
your advocate and discuss the possibility of having him or her arrange a 
meeting for you with the funding source. 

4. Ask the advocate to attend the meeting with you to add credibility to 
your presentation. 


Keep completed Advocacy Webbing Worksheets on file and update them 
periodically. This is a good activity for volunteers. Be aware, however, that 
care should be taken to safeguard advocacy data. Advocacy data should be 
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EXHIBIT 9.6 
Advocacy Webbing Worksheet 


Our organization’s ability to attract grants funds is increased substantially if we 
can talk informally with a funding official (or board member) before we submit 
our formal proposal; however, it is sometimes difficult to make preproposal 
contact without having a link to the funding source. We need your help. By 
completing this worksheet, you will identify any links that you may have with 
potential grantors and increase our grants success dramatically. 


If you have a link with a funding source that our research indicates may be 
interested in supporting one of our projects, we will contact you to explain the 
project and discuss possible ways you could help us. For example, you could 
write an endorsement letter, arrange an appointment, or accompany us to see the 
funding source. Even a simple phone call could result in our proposal actually 
being read and not just left in a pile. No matter what the case may be, you can 
rest assured that we will obtain your complete approval before any action is 
taken and that we will never use your name or link without your consent. 


Links to foundations, corporations, and government funding sources are worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars per year, and your assistance can ultimately 
help us continue our vital mission. Thank you for your corporation. 


Your name: 

Your phone number: 

Your e-mail address: 

Your home address: 

1. What foundations or corporate boards are you, your spouse, or close friends 


on? 


2. Do you know anyone who is on a foundation or corporate board? If so, who 
and what board? 


3. Does your spouse know anyone on a foundation or corporate board? If so, 
who and what board? 


4. Have you served on any government committees? If so, please list. 


5. Do you know any government funding contacts? If so, please list. 
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considered personal information that is privileged; you must not allow open 
access to the data or you will be violating your advocate’s trust. Store the 
information on your personal computer, and keep a copy of your program/ 
file in a safe place. This approach will ensure the privacy of this confidential 
information. When a potential funding source is identified, search your advo- 
cacy database to determine whether any of your advocates have relationship 
to the potential funding source. You may have an advocate who: 


¢ is a member of both your organization and the funding source’s board 

* can arrange an appointment to get you in to talk to the funder 

* can write a letter to a “friend” on the funding source’s board 

¢ has worked for the grantor or been a reviewer for the funder’s grant 
program 


Community Support 


Advocacy can also play an invaluable role in developing and documenting 
community support for your project. Some funding sources require that you 
demonstrate community support in the form of advisory committee resolu- 
tions and copies of the minutes of meetings, and more grantors are encourag- 
ing the development of consortia when applying for funding. Whether you 
are looking at a joint submittal for your proposal or just endorsement and 
support, it is important to start the process of applying for a grant early so 
that deadlines do not interfere with your ability to document your advisory 
committee’s involvement and valuable work. To deal creatively with the area 
of community support, do the following: 


¢ Put together a Swiss cheese book (see chapter 4) to focus on your prob- 
lem area. 

¢ Organize an advisory committee to examine the problem area. 

¢ Involve the advisory committee in brainstorming project ideas, examin- 
ing needs assessment techniques, writing letters of endorsement, and 
providing links to funders. 


Review the Developing Community Support Worksheet (exhibit 9.7) to 
help you determine how to use community support to increase your fund- 
ability. Organize your supporters and maximize your chances for success by 
working through and with your volunteers, involving those individuals who 
can be of service to your cause, from enhancing your resources to helping 
identify links to funders. 
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EXHIBIT 9.7 
Developing Community Support Worksheet 


Applicability of | Who Will 
the Techniques | Call Members of 
# | Techniques to This Project | Meeting Committee | Date 


1 | Use an advisory 
committee to brainstorm 
uniquenesses of your 
organization. 


2 | Use an advisory 
committee to work 
on setting up needs 
assessment. 


3 | Use an advisory 
committee to brainstorm 
project ideas. 


4 | Use an advisory 
committee to develop 

a public relations 
package and produce it 
(printing, etc.), including 
newspaper coverage for 
your organization (press 
releases, interviews) 
and television coverage 
(public 

service announcements, 
talk shows). 


5 | Have an artist perform 
or have an open house 
for key 

people in the 
community. 


6 | Other 


Involving Existing Boards, Advisory Groups, Volunteers, and Staff 


Do not overlook the advantages of using linkages that your organization’s 
existing groups, volunteers, and staff may already have. These individuals 
and groups have already demonstrated an affinity for your organization and 
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your programs. Participation in this opportunity should be voluntary, and 
while some administrators may express concern about asking paid staff to 
contribute names of friends and relatives who have connections to funding 
sources, they will be surprised at the voluntary response they receive. Involve 
your employee associations and unions, and initiate the idea by relating it to 
strong needs and well-accepted programs and projects that many people want 
to see developed or expanded. 

Many NPOs already have boards and standing committees that can be in- 
vited to become involved in this webbing and linkage process. Most corporate 
people will be happy that they have been asked to participate in a game that 
the corporate world plays all the time. From my experience at universities, 
I have also found that department chairs, deans, and members of boards of 
institutes and centers usually respond favorably to the concept. 

The key to acceptance of the webbing and linkage process is to assure those 
participating that linkages will not be contacted without their knowledge or 
approval and, in most cases, their assistance. 


How to Use Webbing and Linkage Information 


To get the most out of your newly discovered linkages, list them by linkage 
type, for example, foundation, corporate, federal, state, and so forth. Then use 
the funding source research tools described in chapters 13, 22, and 27, to look 
up the interest areas of the grantors to which you have a link. Review your or- 
ganization’s needs and projects, and look for potential matches with the grant- 
ors. When a match is found, make preproposal contact through your linkage. 


How to Enlist Support from Membership Groups/Organizations 


Add the major membership organization in your field to your advisory list. 
Many of these groups are also potential grantors. Even though their award 
amounts are usually small, any support for the major organization in your 
field demonstrates that what you are doing is deemed valuable by your peers. 

Another way to enhance your proposal’s fundability is to consider applying 
the involvement hierarchy here as well. Would the organization endorse the 
importance of projects/research like yours for the benefit of the field of inter- 
est? Would they help with linkages to grantors or with setting up meetings? 
Or would they go right to the top and consider partnering in a consortia pro- 
posal? On one occasion, I asked a national organization to endorse a research 
project. I included a copy of their mission statement and ours to demonstrate 
how we were aligned in purpose. I then presented them with a list of last 
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year’s grantees to show them how a consortia approach would fit them and 
the grantor. Not only did the national organization endorse our research, they 
became so convinced of its value in the field that they co-sponsored the proj- 
ect as a consortia with our group. We actually submitted our organization’s 
proposal through the national organization because it enhanced our fund- 
ability. We became the main contractor, and a win-win relationship evolved. 


Where This Fits 


Once you have completed the proactive step of team and consortia building, 
you are faced with how to integrate the concept of webbing and linkages into 
your plan. First you must ask yourself if this concept fits with your plans for 
success. If it does, you must then determine where to insert it. Can you sug- 
gest it at a conference or meeting where your team/consortia members are in 
attendance? Can you add it to the agenda of one of your regularly scheduled 
meetings? Could the concept be the basis for a special retreat? 

Your next step is to consider incorporating a grants advisory committee 
in your proactive planning. Consider the benefits of having such a commit- 
tee and look at the roles the committee members could play in providing the 
following: 


letters of endorsement 

* contact with funding officials 
* community support 

« linkages to grantors 


Your job is to decide if you want to take advantage of the invaluable strate- 
gies in this chapter and when. 


Notes 


1. Christopher M. Avery, with Meri Aaron Walker and Erin O’Toole Murphy, 
Teamwork Is an Individual Skill: Getting Your Work Done When Sharing Responsibil- 
ity (San Francisco, CA: Berrett-Koehler, 2001). 

2. Patrick Lencioni, The Five Dysfunctions of a Team (San Francisco, CA: Jossey- 
Bass, 2002). 

3. Patrick Lencioni, Overcoming the Five Dysfunctions of a Team: A Field Guide 
(San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2005). 

4. Patrick Lencioni, Death by Meeting (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2006). 
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Documenting Organizational 
Support for Your Proposal 


Preproposal Approval 


Be YOU LAUNCH INTO YOUR GRANTOR SEARCH, consider whether your 
application will be supported internally and approved by your sponsoring 
organization(s). While almost all colleges, universities, and other nonprofit 
organizations have a sign-off procedure for proposals, few have a sign-on 
requirement. The following Preproposal Summary and Approval Form (see 
exhibit 10.1) has been designed to help you with this issue. Exhibit 10.1 could 
be subtitled “The Grantseeker’s Insurance Policy.” When you have ideas you 
would like to seek funding for, fill out this form before writing your full-scale 
proposal. Then ask your grants/research office, proposal review committee, 
staff, or administrators to review it and return it to you with their approval, 
criticisms, and suggestions. You may even request that they initial or sign the 
form. Many organizations find it useful to make the preproposal summary 
and approval form available electronically to the appropriate individuals as 
an e-mail attachment, and then have it electronically forwarded automatically 
to the next level. 

The purpose of the preproposal summary and approval form is to elicit 
comments from your organization’s leaders and have them endorse your so- 
lution. The form actually provides a vehicle to test the acceptance of your idea 
or project with your superiors. This is important because they should agree 
on the use of institutional and external resources before you invest hours of 
your time on proposal development. 

There are many benefits to using the preproposal summary and approval 
form at this point in the process. Since proposal developers have not yet 
invested a great deal of time writing their proposals, they are less defensive 
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EXHIBIT 10.1 
Preproposal Summary and Approval Form 


1. Proposed Proposal Director/Project Director: 
2. Statement of the Problem: 

3. Brief Statement of the Solution: 

4. How the Project Relates to Our Mission/Goals: 


5. Suggested Grantor: 
Special Grantor Requirements: 
Matching Funds 
Other 


6. Estimated Cost of Project: 


7. Proposed Project Personnel Reassigned Time/New Employee 


8. Facilities Required: 
Square Feet: Desired Location: 


9. Equipment Needed for Project (Note if equipment is on hand or is to be 
provided by grant, and if any special maintenance will be required): 


10. Signature/Approval (Your signature represents approval of any institutional 
support outlined above): 


11. Conditional Signature/Approval: 
Approval to proceed with full proposal development as long as the proposal 
developer meets the following conditions: 


Attach a brief summary/concept paper to this approval form and a list of 
potential/probable funding sources. If your have consortia partners/collaborators 
involved in your project also attach the Preproposal Summary and Approval Form 
for Consortia Partners. 


when their project summary is criticized, suggested improvements are easier 
to make, and, if necessary, plans to deal with a lack of support can be devel- 
oped. 

Using this form is beneficial later when proposals must be approved before 
they are submitted. Make sure the form is reviewed by those people who will 
be signing the final proposal. This way these individuals will know months 
before the due date that the proposed project is coming. Have these key peo- 
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ple comment on the areas they question or have a problem supporting. If they 
have no problems, they can endorse by signing at number 10 of the exhibit. 
If they have a condition that must be met first, they can list the condition 
under number 11 of the exhibit and provide their conditional signature. This 
ensures that the time, money, and resources spent in your proposal prepara- 
tion process will not be met with a negative response internally and result in 
failure to have your proposal signed when ready for submittal. 

This preproposal summary and review process also enables decision mak- 
ers to be made aware of important issues and the potential grantor’s specific 
requirements, and gives them an opportunity to comment on them. This 
includes, but is not limited to, the following: 


¢ reassigned time for project director/principal investigator to work on the 
grant when funded 

¢ matching funds commitment 

* space, equipment, support personnel, and other resource allocations 


Because the form is generic and allows for the inclusion of the suggested 
grantor’s specific requirements, it can be used with both public and private 
grantors. 

Your grantseeking efforts are more likely to receive support and provide a 
basis for matching funds and other resource allocations when you alert your 
administration of your entrepreneurial grant effort early in the proposal de- 
velopment process and seek endorsement in advance of submittal. This will 
reduce the chances of getting a grantor excited about your project and then 
you not being able to submit your proposal because of internal problems and 
a refusal to sign off by your administration later. 

When you have consortia partners/collaborators involved in your grant 
proposal, it is equally important to make sure they and their administra- 
tions are aware of their commitments and are on board. Many partners may 
not realize that they need approval because this is just a proposal and not a 
funded grant; however, your research office will require that your partners, 
subcontractors, or consultants have their organization’s complete backing 
and signed commitments. 

The Preproposal Summary and Approval Form for Consortia Partners (see 
exhibit 10.2) can be used to ensure that your partners have their institution’s 
approval. Your research or sponsored project’s office may actually have their 
own forms that you must have completed by your partners to create and sub- 
mit the budget. Even in these situations, I recommend that reassigned time 
and the support services that are required to complete the tasks outlined in 
your agreement are committed to by your partner’s institution. 
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EXHIBIT 10.2 
Preproposal Summary and Approval Form for Consortia Partners 


1. Title of Project/Research: 
2. Projected Grant Source/Program: 
3. Lead Organization: 


4. Project Personnel % of Time on Grant Costs Donated or Charged to Grant 
Co-Pls/Partners 


Consultants 
Other 


5. Equipment/Software/Lab and Other Support Dedicated to This Project: 


6. Signature/Approval of Collaborative Authorized Agent: 


Determine where and when preproposal approval fits into your proactive 
grants plan. 
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Where the Money Is 
Selecting the Right Marketplace for Your Project 


a Bes TWO MAIN SOURCES OF SUPPORT for universities and nonprofit or- 
ganizations (NPOs) and their grant requests are public (government) 
and private philanthropy. Each marketplace and its subcategories are very 
different from one another in whom they fund, the amount of support they 
provide, and what they will require of you and your organization. 

Not only are there vast differences between the various types of grantors in 
each of the marketplaces, there are also differences in how the marketplaces 
are viewed in terms of prestige and credibility. When determining which 
grants marketplace is right for you and your project/research, you must take 
into consideration how both your career plan and your organization may be 
affected by the grants marketplace hierarchy. 

Whether you are using research grant funding to build your rationale for 
gaining tenure at a university or a promotion in an NPO, peer-reviewed grant 
awards are viewed as the most prestigious and credible. Except for earmarked 
pork grants, most competitive federal grants (research and model projects) 
are peer reviewed and carry the highest regard in the grants world. They 
generally come with indirect cost recovery funds, which makes them even 
more desirable. Other peer-reviewed grants from state agencies, counties, and 
cities, which may not include indirect cost recovery, follow in a descending 
order. 

Foundation grant awards are usually considered less prestigious than peer- 
reviewed government grant awards because most are decided by internal staff 
and board members who may not be experts in the field. Some private grantor 
decision makers may be knowledgeable in the field, but true peer review is 
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used by only a select few. The few that use peer review are considered more 
prestigious, but the system is much less refined than federal peer-reviewed 
grants. Being able to say you were funded by a foundation like the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation is more noteworthy than saying you were funded 
by a community foundation. 

Grants made by NPOs, professional societies, service clubs, membership 
associations, and national and international groups in your field are viewed 
by many as the next most prestigious because they are reviewed and selected 
for funding by your peers. While these awards are usually for small amounts, 
they are credibility builders. 

Corporate grantors are the lowest on the scale since they are viewed by 
many as pay or remuneration for services, research, or knowledge wanted 
by the grantor. With more and more university-corporate alliances, this 
formerly clear demarcation has become blurred. How a corporate grant is 
viewed in terms of credibility and prestige is linked to the project’s objectivity 
and whether the research conducted was free from bias. 

So, as you look at the major marketplaces, you must consider your career, 
your organization, your research/project, and your position in the field. 
Breaking through the glass ceiling to get a highly coveted federal grant may 
mean starting with a grant from a less prestigious marketplace sector, for ex- 
ample, a foundation. This funding will allow you to gather preliminary data, 
test hypotheses, publish in journals, and build a track record that improves 
your image, as well as that of your organization. Remember, where you work 
and the letterhead on your stationery will make a difference with each grantor 
segment. 

Now that you have reviewed in a broad sense how the different grant mar- 
ketplaces must be integrated into your career plan, it is time to get down to 
specifics. Start by reviewing the distinct characteristics of each marketplace, 
where the money is, and who your competition is. 


General Grants Marketplace Information 


I have administered a grants marketplace quiz as a pretest assessment in- 
strument to more than forty-five thousand grantseekers since 1975. These 
grantseekers attended one of my training seminars and, therefore, were not 
randomly selected and may not represent all grantseekers; however, they do 
vary widely in grants expertise and background. What is interesting and sur- 
prising is that more incorrect answers are given to the quiz today than ever 
before. Why is this, when today’s grantseekers are exposed to an abundance 
of information about grants and funding sources through the general media, 
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professional journals, newsletters, conferences, grant databases, and e-mail 
alerts? I believe that improved grants information may, in fact, contribute to 
current misconceptions about the grants marketplace and, consequently, to 
faulty grant strategies. 

Grantseekers, and the administration they work for, read announcements 
about universities and nonprofit groups that attract large, million-dollar 
grant awards. These awards that make the news are usually exceptions to 
the rule. Unfortunately, these awards are often interpreted by well-meaning, 
motivated grantseekers and their administrators as the norm or average. 
Nonprofit leaders use these larger awards to shape their view of the market- 
place. Judging the marketplace by these extremely high awards that make 
headlines thus creates and reinforces misconceptions about grant making 
and influences unrealistic expectations about the level of grant support from 
each sector of the marketplace. As a result, many grantseekers end up basing 
their strategic grants decision-making on fantasy or wishful thinking rather 
than on fact. One factor that grantseekers should consider when developing 
their strategic plan is how our nation’s economic health affects the grants 
marketplace. 

The 1980s experienced a recession that directly impacted the grants mar- 
ketplace. While the federal government tried to stimulate the economic re- 
covery in a number of ways, there was a concerted effort to reduce grants and 
hold programs at no growth. In addition, there were no increases in salaries 
and wages paid under federal grants. This included research and medical 
research. There was an effort to eliminate entire departments and agencies, 
for instance, the Department of Education, the National Endowment for the 
Arts, and the National Endowment for the Humanities. Grantseekers gener- 
ally overreacted to these cuts and no-growth policies, and often did not even 
apply for grants. Some programs ultimately experienced a small reduction 
in funding (i-e., 5 to 10 percent) but a dramatic reduction in applications as 
grantseekers overreacted to the news. The grants herd mentality scared off a 
lot of applicants. Because of this, grantseekers who applied actually had an 
increased chance for funding. Eventually, as the economy improved, there 
were raises in pay ceilings on grants and actual increases in grant appropria- 
tions and applications. 

By extrapolating this phenomenon to the current situation, we must look 
beyond the major 2020-2021 influencing factor—the growing federal deficit. 
When this edition of this book was written, few were talking about the deficit 
and how to reduce it. Neither political party wanted to rock the boat as the 
2020 election approached. But no matter how badly politicians want to ignore 
the deficit, cutbacks on federal appropriations for grant programs will occur 
as the deficit looms even larger and becomes a political football. Be aware 
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that budget cuts are likely in the near future, as are threats of a government 
shutdown. Sequestration (cuts in federal programs to comply with spending 
target negotiations) will occur again. 

For example, like the other nondefense spending federal agencies, the 
National Institutes of Health (NIH) had to cut 5 percent of its budget for FY 
2013, to comply with sequestration. Because NIH funnels about 85 percent 
of its budget to researchers, it had to scale back some grants. And accord- 
ing to an analysis by United for Research (a coalition of research institutes 
and patient advocates), the NIH cuts resulted in the elimination of many 
research jobs. Meanwhile, the National Science Foundation faced similar cuts 
and dispersed fewer research grants and awards.' Obviously, the budgets of 
other major scientific research funders, like the Department of Agriculture, 
the National Endowment of Humanities, the Department of Energy, and the 
Department of Education, were also dramatically impacted by sequestration 
and had to reduce research grants in both number and size. 

A survey conducted by the Association of Public and Land-Grant Uni- 
versities (APLU), the Association of American Universities (AAU), and the 
Science of Coalition has shown that these early sequestrations have already 
diminished U.S. research capabilities. The survey examined sequestration’s 
impact on campuses, and the results suggest that the automatic federal 
spending cuts resulted in fewer federal grants, canceled and delayed research 
projects, staff reductions, and reduced learning opportunities.’ What is clear 
is that a stable federal budget is important to our federal grants and research 
marketplace. 

As grantseekers, we now must consider a number of key, unique factors: 


e the 2020/2021 budget, which will eventually pass, and how cuts will af- 
fect grant programs related to every area, from social services to research 

¢ the use of continuing resolutions and sequestering for the federal fund- 
ing of grants and research 

¢ how the grid lock in Congress impacts federal appropriations 

¢ the impact of the global coronavirus pandemic on health/medical re- 
search, the stock market, economic recovery, foundation assets, and 
corporate profits 

¢ the looming federal deficit and how Congress views grants and research 
in relationship to, among other things, our nation’s health, future re- 
search, and researchers 


My advice to my research fellows is to remember what happened in the 
1980s. Go after every grant that fits your grants plan and matches the mission 
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your institution, because the cuts are coming. Continue developing, submit- 
ting, and resubmitting proposals regardless of Congress’ current and future 
appropriations. The federal agencies you will be applying to use the number 
of applications they receive to gage interest in the field. So do not overreact to 
funding reductions. Keep the pressure on. 

Cuts to such mandated programs as Social Security and Medicare are dif- 
ficult to enact without public outcry even though spending on these programs 
accounts for the majority of federal costs and is scheduled to grow substan- 
tially as the population ages and the cost of health care increases. Irrespective 
of the fact that discretionary grants make up a small part of the federal budget, 
they are truly at the discretion of Congress and the president. Congress must 
vote on, and the president must sign, appropriation bills that provide fund- 
ing for the discretionary programs that are grants and research dependent. 
Grants at federal agencies are in essence optional and thus the programs that 
can be easily cut or eliminated. In addition, except for a few membership or- 
ganizations that represent research efforts, there are no lobbying groups that 
can mount a public relations campaign to influence Congress. 

Private grantors (foundation and corporate) will continue to award billions 
in grant funds, as well as product donations, to nonprofits; however, keep in 
mind that this marketplace is heavily influenced by the economic situation in 
the United States, as well as the global markets. Its growth depends on profits, 
sales, and stock markets. Since many foundations make their grants from the 
dividends in their stock portfolios, most grants experts base the growth or 
constriction of this marketplace on the performance of the Standard & Poor’s 
500 Index (the S&P 500). Many private and corporate foundations saw their 
assets decline at extraordinary rates in 2007/2008. This impacted their grant 
making, but current market decreases due to the coronavirus pandemic will 
drive foundation grants to record lows. 

My suggestion is to invest in developing your corporate and foundation 
relations now, and apply for all appropriate funds. Even though the stock 
market and, hence, foundation and corporate assets have experienced lows 
like they have never seen before, they will recover. 

Your perception of the grants marketplace has a tremendous impact on 
how you will conduct your grantseeking. You need to base your strategy on 
the real marketplace facts, not what you may think or wish them to be. Ex- 
perience has shown me that most grantseekers have little to no idea of where 
the money really is. How about you? 

Take a minute to answer the following questions. This will help you de- 
velop your insight into who your competition is and where the money is— 
two crucial areas to assist you in choosing the correct marketplace. 
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1. In the United States, approximately how many nonprofit organiza- 
tions—501(c)(3s)—are eligible to receive gift and grants? 
a. 50,239 
b. 511,485 
c. 1,500,001 
d. 853,428 

2. What was the total approximate amount of private money (foundation 
grants, corporate grants, bequests, and individual giving) donated to 
these nonprofit organizations (see question 1) as tax-deductible gifts in 
2018? 
a. $10 billion 
b. $26 billion 
c. $133 billion 
d. $428 billion 

3. Of the total amount of private money donated to nonprofit organiza- 
tions, indicate the percentage that came from foundation grants and the 
percentage that came from corporate grants. 
a. foundation grants___ percent 
b. corporate grants percent 

4. How much grant funding came from the federal marketplace in 2019? 
a. $75 billion 
b. $100 billion 
c. $200 billion 
d. $500 billion 


Turn to the end of this chapter for the correct answers. 

If taking this quiz reaffirmed what you already knew to be true, that is 
great. If your answers were incorrect, be thankful that you now know the 
correct answers and can avoid approaching the wrong marketplace and expe- 
riencing unnecessary rejection. 

Most of my seminar participants guess that foundation grants account for 
40 to 50 percent of the $428 billion donated in private money, with corporate 
grants at 30 to 35 percent, and bequests and individuals representing the 
balance of 15 to 30 percent. I wish these misconceptions were correct. That 
would mean that foundation and corporations would have significantly more 
grant funding; however, wishful thinking will not get you a grant. Knowledge 
and sound grants strategy will pay off in the end with a funded project. 

The fact is that the foundation and corporate marketplace provided more 
than $95 billion in grants in 2018. This amount was based on asset values. 
So, as grantseekers move forward they must consider how decreasing asset 
values will affect the amount awarded by this marketplace and determine 
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how to adjust their approach accordingly. Private grantors complain about 
the wild ideas and inappropriate monetary requests presented to them by 
grantseekers who have not done their homework and know little about the 
grants marketplace. To avoid this, I suggest you approach the marketplace in 
the following manner. 

First, research the sector of the grants marketplace with the greatest amount 
of funds—the government marketplace (federal, state, county, and city). To 
approach these potentially valuable partners with knowledge and conviction, 
read through the government funding section (part 2) that follows. Take time 
to log on to the appropriate agency and program websites, and do a search 
that includes the abstracts of what they have funded. Talking to a federal pro- 
gram official will often provide you with valuable insights into what you need 
to do to make you and your project more competitive and fundable. 

Federal grantors fund great projects and research that have considerable 
preliminary data that promise results that work. They want data to take the 
guesswork out of grants. Once when I presented a dynamic grant idea, one 
federal grant program officer told me she thought my project was fantastic 
and that her program liked to fund fantastic projects built on great ideas that 
had the potential to transform the field; however, she needed to see prelimi- 
nary data to guarantee some degree of success. I asked her how I could get 
the data without her grant money, and she told me to get a foundation grant. 
Then she set me up with a private foundation director to discuss the project. 
The foundation funded us and turned a $175,000 feasibility study into a four- 
year multimillion-dollar federal grant. The foundation even applauded my 
effort to contact the larger federal granting source first to ascertain its interest 
because it knew that the federal grants program had more money than it did. 

Approach the smaller, private marketplace after you can demonstrate 
that you have searched the government grants area and can show why the 
private marketplace (foundations, corporations, NPOs, membership groups, 
professional societies, and service clubs) provides your best opportunity to 
ultimately secure funding from the federal marketplace. Foundations and 
corporations may provide valuable start-up funding to develop preliminary 
data, test hypotheses, and develop your consortia, which will eventually result 
in larger grants from the government. See parts 3 and 4 of this book for a 
more detailed discussion of private funding opportunities. 

Remember, if you can recognize when you have identified an inappropriate 
grantor for your proposal and you are requesting and inordinate amount of 
funding, by choosing not to apply you avoid positioning your institution and 
yourself negatively, and you keep your grants success rate up. Leaning about 
each of the marketplaces and developing your strategies from the information 
provided in this book is bound to pay off for you. 
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Quiz Answers 


1. In the United States, approximately how many nonprofit organiza- 
tions—501(c)(3s)—are eligible to receive gift and grants? 
c. 1,500,001 
2. What was the total approximate amount of private money (foundation 
grants, corporate grants, bequests, and individual giving) donated to 
these nonprofit organizations (see question 1) as tax-deductible gifts in 
2018? 
d. $428 billion 
3. Of the total amount of private money donated to nonprofit organiza- 
tions, indicate the percentage that came from foundation grants and the 
percentage that came from corporate grants. 
a. foundation grants 18 percent ($75.86 B) 
b. corporate grants 5 percent ($20.05 B) 
4. How much grant funding came from the federal marketplace in 2019? 
d. $500 billion (The figure of $500 billion is slightly misleading. Due to 
the definition of what a grant is and who is eligible to receive one, the 
actual amount for competitive grantseeking is less.) 


Notes 


1. Jim Malewitz, “Sequestration Cuts into Scientific Research,” Governing.com, 
April 3, 2013, www.governing.com/news/state/sl-sequestration-cuts-into-scientific 
-research.html. 

2. “Seven Months of Sequestration Already Eroding America’s Research Ca- 
pabilities,” Association of Public and Land-Grant Universities, www.aplu.org/page 
.aspx? pid=2830. 
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Understanding the 
Government Grants Marketplace 


The History of Federal and State Grants 


TT" CONCEPT OF TRANSFERRING LARGE TRACTS of land by making a grant 
predates our U.S. Constitution. Following that concept, our founding fa- 
thers granted land to states to set up systems of public higher education. The 
colleges and universities set up within these systems were referred to as land 
grant institutions. The early colonial governments realized there was an edu- 
cational void or problem in that few private colleges were able to develop the 
educated citizens the nation required. The economy was also agrarian based, 
and few private colleges focused on agriculture. In an effort to fill that void, 
land-grant colleges and universities were formed. This began the concept of 
focusing on a specific problem that federal and state government wanted to 
impact. The public works projects from the Great Depression era used federal 
grants for funding. Educating farmers to end the dust bowl through the use of 
modern farming techniques was largely accomplished through a Department 
of Agriculture grant program to states to initiate a youth education program 
known as 4-H. The original purpose of the program was to have youth teach 
their parents new farming techniques. 

While the use of a government grants mechanism was established early on 
in our country’s history, it was seldom used. The use of the grants mechanism 
came into practice in the 1940s, particularly during World War II. During 
the war, the government stepped up grants, primarily to deal with medical 
and scientific problems created by the war. These grants resulted in many 
advances, including the discovery of penicillin. 
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The 1950s witnessed the expansion of grants through the creation of the 
National Science Foundation and grants to close the gap in science created 
by the Soviet launching of Sputnik. The federal government expanded the use 
of the grants mechanism from health (National Institutes of Health) and sci- 
ence to education (Department of Education). In addition, presidents began 
to use the grants mechanism to push for changes in their chosen areas of 
interest, and in many ways these grant programs became synonymous with 
their legacies. For example, President John F. Kennedy’s New Frontier Initia- 
tive and President Lyndon B. Johnson’s Great Society Initiative were both 
driven through a grants mechanism to improve education, health, and social 
programs. Historically, when there is a national problem the grants mecha- 
nism has been used to come up with a solution. For instance, in the 1970s 
the recession gave birth to the Comprehensive Employment Training Act, a 
grant program to retrain and upgrade worker skills and increase employment. 

Both Republican and Democratic administrations, and Congress, have 
used grant-related initiatives to create desired change and make a direct and 
often immediate impact on our cultural, social, health, education, and scien- 
tific/research infrastructure. An example is the Faith-Based Initiative, started 
under the George W. Bush administration, which allows religious-based 
organizations to apply for federal grants. The former separation of church 
and state requirements were lifted, and in some government federal grant 
programs religiously affiliated groups actually got special treatment when 
competing with other nonprofit organizations (NPOs). This was a dramatic 
departure from previous administrations’ use of the grants mechanism. The 
subsequent administrations have kept the Office of Faith-Based Initiatives, 
but there are issues concerning the office’s ability to restrict which faiths 
are eligible to apply for these grants. Individuals working with faith-based 
organizations who are reading this book are encouraged to check with their 
congressional representatives to learn how the current administration sup- 
ports this initiative. 

While both Democrats and Republicans have used the grants mechanism, 
there are historical, underlying philosophical differences as to the type of 
grant mechanisms that each group prefers. Republicans tend to favor local, 
regional, and state distribution of federal government grant dollars. This ap- 
proach sends federal funds to states and lets them grant the funds as they see 
fit. Democrats have generally preferred national programs funded directly 
from Washington. 

In the 1970s, a growing trend developed on how to allocate federal grant 
dollars. The trend was based on federalism, or the belief that the federal govern- 
ment should give funds back to state and local governments for them to distrib- 
ute. The notion was that states should have the right to set their own agendas. 
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President Ronald Reagan used this new federalism, or revenue sharing, to 
cut and eliminate funding for programs that were previously controlled by 
federal agencies. Federal funds for categorical grants aimed at specific prob- 
lems or areas were reduced, eliminated, or combined in an effort to support 
the administration’s philosophy of “the government governs best which gov- 
erns the least.” It will be interesting to see how this concept is used as deficit 
reduction and government cuts become future priorities. 

The idea of allowing states to grant funding to their own priorities still has 
a lot of support in Congress; however, the concept is not tenable when you 
consider areas of research and model or demonstration grants. Even staunch 
conservatives agree that we must have federal controls for these types of 
grants or a wasteful duplication of efforts will occur. 

The next section of this chapter describes the various mechanisms for 
distributing grants in more detail. It is important that you, the grantseeker, 
are familiar with these different types of mechanisms so that you can develop 
your grant strategies accordingly and recognize when to shift your grants re- 
search away from federal agencies and to state or local government agencies 
that control the moneys you desire. 

The lack of agreement on how to handle raising the federal debt ceiling 
and continuing resolutions has been problematic to the grants marketplace. 
Sequestration or reduced program funding has resulted in required across the 
board cuts of all federal programs. There was no authority given to the agen- 
cies to use their discretion in what programs to reduce, and this across-the- 
board reduction caused a great deal of harm and confusion. Agency directors 
thought some of their programs could have been cut and others they deemed 
to be more important could have been kept at the original budgeted level or 
even increased. But that permission was withheld. Later, these agencies were 
given more decision-making authority concerning where and how to arrive at 
the budgeted levels. But the grants marketplace still suffered serious setbacks, 
and the future does not bode well for it, especially when new limits on federal 
budgets will certainly be arrived at through budget cuts, continuing resolu- 
tions, and the sequestration of grant funds. 


Categorical Grants 


As previously mentioned, categorical grants are designed to promote innova- 
tive proposals to create change within specific, well-defined areas of interest. 
These grant opportunities address a specific area with which a federal pro- 
gram is concerned, for example, arts, humanities, drug abuse, dropout pre- 
vention, nutrition for the elderly, STEM (science, technology, education, and 
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math), or research on certain health issues/diseases and scientific advances. 
The House of Representatives and the Senate, using a system of committee 
hearings, select the problems to be addressed, provide for debate, vote on 
appropriations, and encourage prospective grantees to design approaches 
to solve or reduce the problem, or increase knowledge in the area through 
research. 

Project and research grants are awarded by various agencies under these 
congressionally authorized programs. Ideally, grants are awarded to the 
organizations (and individuals) whose proposals most clearly match the an- 
nounced program guidelines. Most federal grant programs use nongovern- 
mental review panels (often referred to as peer-review panels) to evaluate the 
projects. Peer review uses nonpaid experts who volunteer their time to review 
and provide a score or ranking to proposals to help federal program officers 
select which ones to recommend to agency directors. Peer review helps ensure 
that the best proposals are selected for funding because the experts in the 
field value the impact proposal can make. Because project design is left to the 
grantseekers, there is room for a wide variety of creative solutions, making the 
project and research grant approach popular among grantseekers. 

Government granting agencies require grantseekers to complete detailed 
applications that must meet specific criteria. As categorical grants have in- 
creased, each federal agency that controls funds has developed its own pro- 
cess to ensure it funds what Congress has appropriated funding for. Grant 
applications and the administration of grants differ in format from agency to 
agency, and sometimes from program to program within the same agency. 
Even with the use of online submittal through Grants.gov, most applications 
are tedious, complicated, and time consuming to complete. Some programs 
have initiatives that use a shorter preproposal format to encourage new ideas 
in areas of immediate concern that do not have long histories or many re- 
search articles written about them; however, no matter what the format is, it 
is still a challenge to tailor your proposal content to meet the requirements 
of the granting agency, as well as your own needs. There is usually a three- 
to six-month review process after the proposal deadline, which includes an 
internal staff review by federal agency personnel, as well as a peer review. Suc- 
cessful grantees are required to submit frequent reports, maintain accurate 
project records, follow Office of Management and Budget guidelines, and 
agree to federal audits and site visits by government staff. 

To be successful in research and project grants, grantseekers must be 
mindful of the constant changes in emphasis and appropriations. Hidden 
agendas and shifts in focus result from the funding agency’s prerogative to 
interpret and be sensitive to the changes in the field of interest, and what 
Congress appropriates each year. Be mindful that while presidents may set 
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priorities, Congress appropriates the funds. The federal budget changes dra- 
matically from what the president presents, and generally, Congress likes the 
control categorical grants provide. 


Earmarked Grants 


An earmark is a provision inserted into a discretionary spending appropria- 
tions bill that directs funds to a specific recipient while circumventing the 
merit-based, peer-review, or competitive funds allocation process. In grants 
earmarking, more commonly referred to as pork legislation, a project by- 
passes federal agency oversight and is placed in a bill that Congress is likely 
to pass. Bills that are popular or necessary to our country may have a num- 
ber of specific projects attached to them, projects that have little or nothing 
to do with the bills themselves. When passed, these specific projects do not 
have to go through an internal (agency) or peer-review process. Once ap- 
proved, the project must be handled by a federal agency (usually the most 
logical categorical program) that cannot question or alter the approved, 
funded project. 

This process became so widespread that most colleges, universities, local 
governments, and major NPOs spent millions each year to retain special lob- 
byists in Washington, DC, to assist them in getting senators and Congress 
people to insert earmarks for them in federal legislation. 

Due to abuse, earmarks have been banned in the House since 2011. Ac- 
cording to the Heritage Foundation’s news website, the Daily Signal, there are 
seven reasons earmarks are a bad idea. 


1. Earmarks waste taxpayer funds. The “Bridge to Nowhere” is still a good 
example of earmark waste. 

Earmarks grow out of control (i.e., snowball effect). 

Earmarks encourage corruption. 

Earmarks incentivize personal agendas. 

Earmarks undermine state and local government decisions. 

Earmarks hurt the already damaged budget process. 


AMP whd 


Nita M. Lowey, chairwoman of the Appropriations Committee, does not 
expect fiscal year 2020 House spending bills to include congressionally di- 
rected spending; however, due to the Trump administration’s interest in and 
support for reinstatement of earmarking, it is expected that the House and 
Senate will eventually be discussing the issue of earmarking and the reinstate- 
ment of reformed earmarking. 
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The term formula grants refers to granting programs under which funds are 
allocated according to a set of criteria (or a formula). The criteria for alloca- 
tion of these grant funds may be census data, unemployment figures, number 
of individuals below the poverty level, number of people with disabilities, or 
some similar demographic. Formula grant programs are generally specific to 
a problem area or geographic region and historically have been used to sup- 
port training programs in the fields of health, criminal justice, and employ- 
ment. They are rarely encountered in research areas but have been used to 
distribute funds for research equipment. 

The formula grant funds must pass through an intermediary, for instance, 
a state, city, or county government, or a commission, before reaching the 
grantee. The formula grants mechanism is another example of the new feder- 
alism that started developing in the early 1970s. While the general guidelines 
for formula grants are developed at the federal level, the rules are open to 
interpretation, and local input can significantly alter the intent of the original 
federal program. To encourage local control and input into how federal funds 
are spent, the formula grants mechanism requires a mandated review by local 
officials but usually little accountability or evaluation of the actual impact 
of the funds. Because of this, it is difficult to substantiate the results of these 
programs at subsequent congressional appropriations hearings, which means 
that they (the programs placed in formula grant formats) are often easy tar- 
gets for elimination. 


Block Grants 


The block grant concept was founded on the premise that it was not the pur- 
view of the federal government to force the states to follow categorical grant 
program priorities. Similar categorical grant programs were blocked or syn- 
thesized into groups of related programs, and federal funds were sent directly 
to the states. The states could set their priorities and grant the federal funds 
to the high-priority areas and projects they saw fit. 

Because of the federal government’s continued involvement in the admin- 
istration of grants (especially research grants), and Congress’ desire to deal 
with problems in health research, education, employment, and crime, the late 
1980s marked the decline of the block grant mechanism of the early Reagan 
years, and the use of categorical funding mechanisms increased. Virtually 
all of the new grant programs introduced from the 1990s onward have been 
categorical grant programs designed to impact existing and new problems. 
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Between the federal tax cuts, the ongoing wars, and the growing federal defi- 
cits, new categorical grant areas will not be likely unless a major threat or new 
problem appears. 


Contracts 


No discussion of federal support would be complete without a discussion of 
government contracts. In recent years, the differences between a grant and a 
contract have become harder to discern. Indeed, after hours of negotiation 
with a federal agency on your grant, you may end up having to finalize your 
budget with a contract officer. 

While there are several types of contracts, including fixed-cost and cost- 
reimbursable contracts, and those that allow the contractor to add additional 
costs incurred during the contract, the basic difference between a grant and 
a contract is that a contract outlines precisely what the government wants 
done. You are supplied with detailed specifications, you propose a procedure 
to produce what the government agency has specified, and the contract is 
usually awarded on a lowest-bid basis. With a contract, there is decidedly 
less flexibility in creating the approach to the problem. To be successful in 
this arena, you must be able to convince the federal contracting agency that 
you can perform the contract at an acceptable level of competency and at the 
lowest bid. Contracts are also published or advertised in different ways than 
grants. Grant opportunities can be found in the Catalog of Federal Domes- 
tic Assistance and on Grants.gov, while contracts are advertised in Federal 
Business Opportunities (FedBizOpps.gov). These resources are explained in 
chapter 13. 

The $500 billion in federal grants quoted in question 4 of the quiz in chap- 
ter 11 does not include government contract moneys. One reason that con- 
tract moneys are not included in federal grant statistics has to do with roll- 
overs. Grant funds are appropriated and awarded in the federal budget year, 
which runs from October 1 to September 30. Grants awarded on a one-year 
time frame from award date may allow for a short, no-cost extension. Multi- 
year grant awards are for each year and contain a caveat that future funding 
is dependent on yearly budget allocations. While grantees can usually obtain a 
no cost extension on expending their awarded grant funds beyond the end of 
their grant period, rollovers of unexpended federal agency funds are not en- 
couraged. Unexpended grant funds revert back to the federal treasury, except 
for federal contracts. For example, the Department of Defense may accrue 
rollover funds in certain contract areas for several years. The rollover variable 
makes it virtually impossible to estimate how much total contract funding is 
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available from all of the federal agencies in any one year. But it is safe to say 
that the variety, number, and dollar value of government contracts are stag- 
gering and go far beyond the $500 billion in government grants cited in chap- 
ter 11. For example, the Defense Department, Homeland Security, and the 
Center for Disease Control are just a few of the federal agencies that use the 
contract mechanism for awarding federal funds, and their budgets are huge. 

Contracts have been increasingly pursued by nonprofit groups in recent 
years. For example, shifts away from domestic grant program funds have 
led some NPOs to look at Department of Defense contract opportunities for 
implementation of their programs and research; however, the contracts’ game 
requires a detailed, successful track record and documentable expertise. The 
best way to break into this marketplace is to identify a successful bidder and 
inquire as to whether you can work with them as a subcontractor. 

Many nonprofit groups have found that they can reduce the problems they 
routinely encounter in bidding contracts by developing separate profit and 
nonprofit entities for dealing with such issues as security agreements, aca- 
demic freedom, patents, and copyrights. For example, the existence of Small 
Business Innovation Research (SBIR) grants has resulted in many entrepre- 
neurs moving from federal contracts to grants for small, for-profit businesses. 


State Government Grants 


As a grantseeker, you will frequently discover a federal grant opportunity 
in which the eligible recipient must be a state agency. In these cases, federal 
funds are passed on for dissemination to the state agency that the state des- 
ignates as best suited to do so. The federal program officers will know where 
the funds were directed in each state. States may also allocate their own state 
budget funds into state grant programs. In some instances, they may be re- 
quired to put matching funds into the federal program as a requirement to re- 
ceive the federal funds. Information on all federal funding must be accessible 
to the public and, therefore, listed in the public grants resource Grants.gov 
(explained in chapter 13). Most states do not have a similar public database. 
To discover state grant opportunities, you will need to look at state agency 
websites and talk to state officials. Many states appropriate grant funds to 
programs and projects their elected officials value. For example, states that 
have secured funding from the tobacco company settlement use these funds 
as their legislature and executives see fit. One state used the funds for grant 
opportunities related to the expansion of opportunities and employment in 
the technology sector, while a number of other states have used the funds to 
develop antismoking programs. 
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It is difficult to estimate how many grant dollars are awarded through in- 
dividual state program initiatives. Many states develop their own initiatives in 
the social welfare and health areas, while few states deal in research funding. 
In most states, the majority of state grant funds are federal funds that must 
pass through the states to you, the grantseeker. 

There are some grantseeker advantages to state control of grants. State- 
controlled grants funded by the federal government are easier to access than 
federal grants. They require less long-distance travel to make and maintain 
preproposal contact, and allow you to use state and local politicians to make 
your case heard. These advantages are counterbalanced, however, by the fact 
that some states develop their own priorities for these pass-through federal 
funds. States may add additional restrictions and use a review system made 
up of state bureaucrats and political appointees. Although states have their 
own moneys, granting programs, and rules, if they distribute grant moneys 
obtained from the federal government, they must guarantee that the eventual 
recipient of those funds will follow all federal rules and circulars. 

Many of the federal government grantseeking techniques found in this 
book also apply to accessing state grant funds; however, to determine which 
of the government sectors (federal or state) is best for your proposal, you 
must first learn how to research the government marketplace. 
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Researching the 
Federal Government Marketplace 


[ Fie GRANTS PROGRAMS ARE CREATED BY congressional acts. For ex- 
ample, the Higher Education Act is created for a specific number of years 
and then reviewed, amended, and reenacted. Each year, the federal budget 
provides funding for the enacted programs and the federal agencies and de- 
partments in which these programs reside. Thus, the National Institutes of 
Health (NIH), the National Science Foundation (NSF), the Department of 
Education, and all other federal agencies receive their funding allocation on 
a yearly basis. Even when you hear about a federal grant that is for multiple 
years, the grant award is made annually and dependent on yearly congres- 
sional budgets. 

The federal government operates on a fiscal, not calendar, year. The fis- 
cal year (FY) is from October 1 to September 30. There has been interest 
in changing the system to a two-year fiscal basis because of how difficult 
it can be to initiate grant-supported programs, projects, and research in a 
twelve-month time frame. While this system may be an improvement in time 
constraints and fund administration, it would require massive governmental 
changes, for example, approving a two-year budget, which is highly unlikely. 

Historically the president and the presidential staff propose a budget in 
February, March, and April. It is then reconciled with the House and Senate, 
and passed by Congress for the fall (October 1) budget cycle. It has been the 
practice for many years that no budget gets agreed to by September 30, and 
emergency continuing resolutions are enacted to keep the federal govern- 
ment from closing down. Funding based on continuing resolutions can go 
on for days and sometimes months until Congress and the president come 
to an agreement. 
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As a grantseeker, you must follow this system closely because having no ap- 
proved budget can have a drastic effect on the $500 billion in federal granting 
programs. Stop-gap, short-term resolutions create a huge problem for federal 
agencies because they are supposed to announce programs, take suggestions 
on how to improve the granting process, invite applications, award the grants, 
and monitor existing programs with little guidance from Congress. Federal 
agencies are instructed under a continuing resolution to carry on as if their 
program budgets are the same as the previous year’s and make their grant 
awards as if they have the same funding. 

Recently, federal budgets have not been finalized and approved until spring, 
when the government should be drafting a new budget. Political problems in 
Congress have resulted in groups holding out approval and shutting down the 
government until their political ends are realized. Why am I bringing this up 
now in the ninth edition of this book? Because a new force is on the horizon 
that has the potential to dramatically affect the grants marketplace. This force 
is the $22 trillion federal deficit. 

To appeal to their constituents, Democrats and Republicans have not 
wanted to deal with balancing the budget and instead have added to expendi- 
tures while cutting taxes. According to an article in the Wall Street Journal the 
Congressional Budget Office (CBO) reported that the government will spend 
$1 trillion more that it will collect in 2020. The actual spending figure is likely 
to be much larger due to the measures taken to deal with the coronavirus. 

This is occurring as President Trump is proposing further tax cuts and 
encouraging Congress to extend individual tax cuts beyond their 2025 expira- 
tion date. In reality, to deal with the growing deficit, the federal government 
either will have to raise taxes or cut federal programs. In the past, politicians 
have avoided cutting such benefit programs as Social Security, Medicare, and 
Medicaid, and turned to cutting programs that have few lobbyists and orga- 
nized groups to protest the cuts. 

Grants will likely be the area the federal government will cut. What can 
you, the grantseeker, do? Besides, looking seriously at the foundation and 
corporate grants marketplace, you should apply to as many federal grant 
programs as possible before reality hits. 

The remainder of this chapter focuses on how you can research and track 
the federal grant programs that are the best opportunities to fund your proj- 
ects/research. 


Federal Research Tools 


Table 13.1 provides a quick reference to these tools, some of which are free 
and others which are subscription or membership based. The tools listed are 
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TABLE 13.1 
Federal Research Tools 


Chapter 13 


Name 


Description 


Where to Get It 


Grants.gov 


Catalog of Federal 
Domestic Assistance 
(CFDA), now referred 
to as Assistance Living 

Federal Register 


FedBizOpps/Federal 
Business Opportunities, 
now known as Contract 
Opportunities 


Federal Depository 
Library Program 


Agency newsletters, 
publications, requests 
for proposals, and 
guidelines 


Central storehouse for 
information on more 
than 1,000 federal grant 
programs and access to 
$500 billion in annual 
awards (see sample 
entry) 

Database of federal 
programs created by 
law (see sample entry) 


Official news publication 
for the federal 
government; makes 
public all meetings, 
announcements of 
granting programs, 
regulations, and 
deadlines (see sample 
entry) 


Government database 
that lists notices of 
proposed government 
procurement actions, 
contract awards, sales 
of government property, 
and other procurement 
information 

Public and university 
libraries that allow free 
access to government 
publications like the 
Federal Register and the 
Congressional Record 

Many federal agencies 
publish newsletters 
to inform you about 
the availability of 
funds and program 
accomplishments. 

You may also request 
application materials, 
guidelines, etc. 


Free online access at http:// 
www.grants.gov. 


Free online access at http:// 
www.beta.SAM.gov. 


Free online access at http:// 
www. federalregister.gov. 


A hard copy can be found at 
federal depository libraries 
throughout the United 
States (see the section on 
the Federal Depository 
Library Program in this 
table). 

Free online access at http:// 
beta.SAM.gov. 


To locate a library near you, 
visit http://www.gpo.gov/ 
libraries. 


Usually free online 
availability from agency. 


See “Regulations, 
Guidelines, and 
Literature” in the 
Assistance Listing entry. 
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Name 


Description 


Where to Get It 


GrantSelect 


Sponsored Programs 
Information Network 
(SPIN) 


Pivot 


GrantSearch from the 
Grants Resource 
Center (GRC) of the 
American Association 
of State Colleges and 
Universities 


GrantForward 


Fee-based subscription 
database providing 
information on more 
than 10,000 funding 
opportunities 


Fee-based membership 
database that tracks 
more than 40,000 
funding opportunities 


Search engine that 
combines a database of 
funding opportunities 
with a database of 
scholar profiles 


Funding database that 
provides federal and 
foundation grant 
information 


Search engine containing 
more than 40,000 
funding opportunities 
and 13,000-plus 
funding sources 


Order online via 
GrantSelect’s web form or 
offline by downloading 
the appropriate forms 
and sending or faxing the 
subscription order to: 

Schoolhouse Partners, LLC 
1281 Win Hentschel Blvd. 
West Lafayette, IN 47906 
(765)237-3390 
Fax: (765)463-3501 
info@grantselect.com 
http://grantselect.com 

You can find more 
information about SPIN 
subscriptions by calling 
(800)727-6427 or visiting 
www. infoedglobal.com. 

Sponsored Programs 
Information Network 
5 Washington Square, 
Suite 2 
Albany, NY 12205-5512 

To make use of Pivot your 
university or college must 
buy a subscription. See 
https://proquest. libguides 
.com/pivot for more 
information. 

GrantSearch is designed 
exclusively for GRC 
member campuses. GRC 
membership is open to 
public and private higher 
education institutions. 
For information on GRC 
membership go to http:// 
www.aascu.org/WorkArea/ 
DownloadAsset 
.aspx?id=17260. 

Visit www.grantforward.com 
to sign up for a free trial 
and obtain subscription 
plans and pricing. 
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linked to keywords that describe the federal program and its purposes. Use 
the keywords that describe your project/research to search each resource to 
uncover potential matches with federal grant programs. As you start out, you 
may cast a wide net to capture as many prospects as possible and then reduce 
the number by refining and adding to your key search terms. Remember that 
each database has its own vocabulary and that a grantor may be linked to a 
term in one database and not in another. 

The remainder of this chapter provides an in-depth description of each 
tool listed in table 13.1; however, in general, you should look for federal pro- 
grams that align with the following: 


¢ the problem you are interested in 

¢ the general types of solutions you want to get funded 

¢ the amount of money you are looking for 

¢ the number of years of support you desire 

* your organization’s mission statement 

* your organization’s eligibility to apply and ability to meet the grantor’s 
requirements 


The federal grants process does not allow individuals/organizations who 
have not completed the federal registration process to apply. In addition, the 
process no longer allows for paper submittals. If you have not registered or 
you cannot currently meet the submittal requirements, stop now and resolve 
these issues. You should also look at the current and future appropriations 
for the programs you may be interested in, as well as their assistance consid- 
erations, for instance, matching funds. 

Exhibit 13.1 can be used to record your research on those programs that 
initially appear to warrant more investigation. You can use this worksheet to 
compare your project/research with the funding source’s profile. In chapter 
14, you will learn how to complete and analyze your research to determine 
your best choices for funding. 


Grants.gov 


Grants.gov is a central storehouse for free information on more than one 
thousand grant programs and access to more than $500 billion in annual 
awards. By registering once on this site, your organization can apply for 
grants from twenty-six federal grant-making agencies. Grants.gov allows 
you to electronically find and apply for grant opportunities, as well as track 
your application. By standardizing grant information, application packages, 
and processes for finding and applying for federal grants, Grants.gov has 
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EXHIBIT 13.1 
Preliminary Investigation of Potential Federal Funding Opportunity 


Federal Funding Opportunity: 


How does your project/research compare with the funding source’s profile in the 
following areas? 


Problems/interests 

Uses and restrictions (Solutions) 
Grant size ($) 

Duration of funding (year, multiyear) 
Eligibility 

Current appropriations 

Future appropriations 

Assistance considerations 


simplified the grantseeking process for the grant community. The Grants.gov 
website also offers a video series to learn about the complete Grants.gov appli- 
cation process, from registration to finding funding opportunities to applying 
with Grants.gov Workspace. Grantseekers can also download the Grants.gov 
mobile app to search and submit on the go. 

Grantseekers can conduct grant opportunity research from a simple key- 
word search, as well as advanced searches of numerous grant opportunity cat- 
egories, including agency and grant category. You can register to have grant 
opportunities sent directly to your desktop through custom search profiles, 
and potential applicants can be notified via e-mail or RSS feeds of future grant 
opportunities as they are posted by federal agencies. 

You do not have to register with Grants.gov if you want only to find grant 
opportunities; however, if you want to apply for a grant, you and your or- 
ganization must complete the Grants.gov registration process, which takes 
three to five business days to complete. Most colleges, universities, and large 
nonprofit organizations (NPOs) are registered on Grant.gov and have desig- 
nated an authorized organization representative (AOR). There may be more 
than one AOR for an organization. Check with your institution’s grants office 
and your collaborators about existing AORs before initiating the registration 
process (see chapter 17 for more Grants.gov registration information). 

Once you have gained access to Grant.gov’s home page (www.grants.gov), 
click “Search Grants” to perform a search. Then follow the instructions on the 
screen. A basic search can be conducted using keywords or key phrases, or the 
funding opportunity number or the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance 
(CFDA) number if you already know them. You also can refine your search 
by selecting the opportunity status (forecasted, posted, closed, archived), the 
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funding instrument type (all, cooperative agreement, grant, procurement 
contract, other), eligibility (all, city government, county government, non- 
profit, private institution of higher education, public institution of higher 
education, etc.), the category (all, agriculture, arts, business and commerce, 
community development, etc.), and the agency (all, department of education, 
department of energy, department of defense, etc.). 

In the sample search (exhibit 13.2), the grantseeker performed a basic 
search for programs using “reduce substance abuse” as the key phrase. The 
opportunity status was forecasted and posted, and the funding instrument 
type, eligibility, category, and agency were all. Search results are shown on the 
search page (exhibit 13.2). The matching results showed that there were three 
funding opportunities that used the phrase reduce substance abuse. 

When using phrases to search for funding opportunities, the phrases may 
or may not be surrounded by double quotes. Putting quotes around reduce 
substance abuse searches for opportunities that contain the exact phrase 
reduce substance abuse in that exact order. Using reduce substance abuse 
without double quotes would search for opportunities that contain reduce, 
substance, abuse or all three in any order. 

By clicking on the opportunity number of one of the programs listed on 
the search results, the grantseeker can retrieve a synopsis of the grant oppor- 
tunity, as well as the following: 


¢ links to the full announcement contained in either the Federal Register 
(another free federal resource to be explained later) or one of the grant- 
making agency’s publications 

¢ the application package 


In this example, the second funding opportunity on the list was selected, 
Drug-Free Communities (DFC) Support Program-New—with the Center 
for Disease Control, NCIPC. as the funding agency. By clicking on the 
program’s opportunity number, the grantseeker obtained the synopsis for 
this grant (see exhibit 13.3). Clicking on “Related Documents” in the syn- 
opsis did not bring the grantseeker to the full announcement in the Federal 
Register as it does with some opportunities funded from other agencies. 
Instead, the grantseeker was directly provided with a download of the full 
announcement. 


Often, the information provided in the full announcement will begin to 
provide you with the information necessary to determine how well this grant 
opportunity matches with your project/research. For example, you should be 
able to uncover the eligibility requirements, the cost-sharing or cost-matching 
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EXHIBIT 13.2 
Sample Search Results at Grants.gov 
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OPPORTUNITY STATUS: 


Forecasted: 0 
Posted: 3 
Closed: 1 
Archived: 24 


FUNDING INSTRUMENT TYPE: 
All Funding Instruments 
Grant: 3 
ELIGIBILITY: 
All Eligibilities 
Others (see text field entitled “Additional 
Information on Eligibility” for clarification 
CATEGORY: 
All Categories 
Health: 3 
AGENCY: 
All Agencies 
All Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS): 


1-3 OF 3 MATCHING RESULTS 


BASIC SEARCH CRITERIA: SORT BY: 

Keyword(s): “reduce substance abuse” Relevance (Descending) 
Opportunity Number: DATE RANGE: All available 
CFDA: 


CE20-2003 | Communities | CDC- 
(DFC) Support | NCIPC 
Program- 

Competing 
Continuation 


Oppor- 

Opportunity | Opportunity tunity Posted Close 
Number Title Agency | Status Date Date 
CDC-RFA-_ | Drug-Free HHS- Posted 02/14/2020 | 03/16/2020 
CE20-2004 | Communities | CDC- 

(DFC) Support | NCIPC 

Program— 

Noncompeting 

Continuation 
CDC-RFA- | Drug-Free HHS- Posted 02/18/2020 | 04/03/2020 
CE20-2002 | Communities | CDC- 

(DFC) Support | NCIPC 

Program-New 
CDC-RFA- | Drug-Free HHS- Posted 02/18/2020 | 04/03/2020 
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EXHIBIT 13.3 
Sample Opportunity Synopsis from Grants.gov 


SYNOPSIS — VERSION HISTORY RELATED DOCUMENTS PACKAGE 


General Information 


Document Type: Grants Notice Version: Synopsis 5 
Funding Opportunity Number: Posting Date: February 18, 2020 
CDC-RFA-CE20-2002 Last Updated Date: February 27, 2020 


Funding Opportunity Title: Drug-Free 
Communities 
(DFC) Support 
Program-New 
Original Closing Date for Applications: April 03, 2020 
Current Closing Date for Applications: April 03, 2020 
Archive Date: May 03, 2020 
Opportunity Category: Discretionary 
Opportunity Category Explanation: Estimated Total Program 
Funding: $125,000,000 Funding Instrument Type: Grants 
Award Ceiling: $125,000 
Category of Funding Activity: Health Award 
Floor: $0 
Expected Number of Awards: 200 
CFDA Number(s): 93.276 — Drug-Free 
Communities 
Support Program 
Grants 
Cost Sharing or Matching Requirement: Yes 


Eligibility 

Eligible Applicants: Others (see text field entitled “Additional Information on 
Eligibility” for clarification) 

Additional Information on Eligibility: 

Eligibility Category: Nonprofits having a 501(c)(3) status with the IRS, other 
than institutions of higher education Others (see text field entitled “Additional 
Information on Eligibility” for clarification) Additional Eligibility Category: 
Government Organizations serving as Bona fide Agents: State governments 
County governments City or township governments Territorial governments 
Special district governments Independent school districts State controlled 
institutions of higher education American Indian or Alaska Native tribal 
governments (federally recognized or state-recognized) Nongovernment 
Organizations serving as Bona fide Agents: Public institutions of higher education 
Nonprofits without 501(c)(3) status with the IRS, other than institutions of higher 
education Private institutions of higher education Professional associations 
Voluntary organizations Faith-based organizations American Indian or Alaska 
native tribally designated organizations Please see the additional information in 
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EXHIBIT 13.3 
(continued) 


the NOFO on Page 15 of 60, 16 of 60, 18 of 60, 19 of 60, 20 of 60, and 21 of 
60 regarding additional information on eligibility. 


Additional Information 

Agency Name: Centers for Disease Control — NCIPC 

Description: The purpose of the DFC Support Program is to establish and 
strengthen collaborations to support the efforts of community coalitions working 
to prevent and reduce substance use among youth by addressing the factors in a 
community that increases the risk of substance abuse and promoting the factors 
that minimize the risk of substance abuse. 

Link to Additional Information: See Related Documents 

Grantor Contact Information: If you have difficulty addressing the full 
announcement electronically please contact: 


Stephanie Latham 
Lead Grants Management Officer 
DFC@cdc.gov 


requirements, the expected number of awards, the total funds available, the 
maximum and minimum award amounts (the award ceiling and floor), and 
the award project period. 

Both the synopsis and the full announcement also provide you with a Cata- 
log of Federal Domestic Assistance (CFDA) number, which can be used for 
further searching. Each federal grant opportunity posted on Grants.gov has 
been assigned one of these unique numbers, which follows it throughout the 
assistance lifecycle. The CFDA number contains five digits and appears in the 
following format: ##.###. The first two digits represent the funding agency, 
and the second three digits represent the program. CFDA numbers provide 
for the identification and sorting of federal programs. 


Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance/Assistance Listings 


The Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance/Assistance Listings (CFDA) is 
another free, invaluable resource for searching through the available com- 
petitive and discretionary grant opportunities. The primary purpose of this 
resource is to assist users in identifying programs that meet specific objectives 
of the potential applicant and obtaining general information on federal assis- 
tance programs, including grants, loans, scholarships, counseling, and other 
assistance programs. 
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The 2019 edition of the CFDA lists detailed program descriptions for 
2,293 domestic assistance programs. The Department of Health and Human 
Services (CFDA #93.XXX) by far outpaced other agencies, offering 521 pro- 
grams, or 22.7 percent of the total. Other top issuing agencies by number of 
programs are the Department of the Interior (CFDA #15.XXX), the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (CFDA #10.XXX), the Department of Justice (CFDA 
#16.XXX), and the Department of Housing and Urban Development (CFDA 
#14.XXX). 

Since 1984, information regarding domestic assistance programs has been 
compiled by the General Services Administration (GSA), which publishes it 
in the CFDA. GSA recently moved the CFDA from the now-retired CFDA 
.gov to beta.SAM.gov, and it is now referred to as Assistance Listings. It is 
available free online and can be downloaded. 

To search Assistance Listings, go to beta.SAM.gov and select the Assistance 
Listings option from the “All Award Data” drop-down menu, then type a 
keyword/phrase or number and click the search button. The direct link to 
Assistance Listings is https://beta.sam.gov/search?index=cfda. 

Exhibit 13.4 shows the results from a sample search page. In this sample, 
the grantseeker was again interested in “reducing substance abuse,” but in- 
stead of searching via this key phrase the grantseeker searched by the CFDA 
program number, which was obtained from the Grants.gov synopsis and the 
Centers for Disease Control’s full announcement. By clicking on the program 
of interest the grantseeker can retrieve the Assistance Listing entry for the 
grant. Exhibit 13.5. shows the entry describing this opportunity and has been 
included to show the information provided in this invaluable resource. 

All Assistance Listing program descriptions/entries contain the following 
information when applicable: 


1. Popular Name, Subtier, CFDA Number, Related Federal Assistance: The 
popular name is different than the program title in that it is the less de- 
scriptive name by which the program is commonly known. The subtier 
is the branch of government administering the program, for example, 
Centers for Disease Control - NCEH. The CFDA number is the pro- 
gram’s identification number. Related federal assistance refers to other 
programs in the same area of interest. This is like a free redefinition. 
While the suggestions are usually obvious, you may not have already 
uncovered the programs in your research; therefore, review this section 
for leads. 

2. Overview: 
¢ Objectives: Compare these general program objectives to your proj- 

ect. Do not give up if you are off the mark slightly; contact with the 
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funding source may uncover new programs, changes, or hidden 
agendas. 

« Examples of funded projects: Compare your project with those listed 
and ask yourself how your projects fit in. 

« Assistance Listing description. 

3. Authorizations: You need this information to fill out some program 
applications. For hard-core researchers and grantseekers, it can also be 
used to look up expert testimony before congressional appropriations 
committees and the laws that created the funding opportunity. 

4. Financial Information: This section will give you an idea of what funds 
the agency may have received, but do not take the information here 
as the last word. One entry I reviewed said the funding agency had $3 
million for research. When contacted, the agency had more than $30 
million to disseminate under the program described and similar ones in 
the CFDA. Refer to this information but investigate it further. 
¢ obligations 
* range and average of financial assistance 
« accomplishments 
¢ account identification 

5. Criteria for Applying: 

« Types of assistance: Review the general type of support from this 
source and compare the information to your project definition. 

¢ Credentials and documentation: Make sure you have the required 
credentials and documentation before applying. 

¢ Applicant eligibility: Be sure your organization is designated as a legal 
recipient. If it is not, locate an organization of the type designated and 
try to interest them in applying as a consortium or under a coopera- 
tive agreement. 

¢ Beneficiary eligibility: Determine whether your project can benefit 
those that the program is intended to benefit. 

¢ Length and time phasing of assistance 

¢ Use of assistance: Compare your project to this description of the po- 
tential uses for the assistance provided to meet stated objectives and 
the specific restrictions placed on the use of the funds. 
6. Applying for Assistance: 
¢ Deadlines: Do not let a past deadline bother you. If the award cycle 
has passed, you should still contact the agency and position yourself 
for the following year by requesting copies of old applications and a 
list of current grantees, and asking if you could be considered to be 
a reviewer. 

¢ Preapplication coordination 
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Application procedures 

Criteria for selecting proposals: Review and store the information 
presented here. Criteria are frequently listed with no regard to their 
order of importance and lack any reference to point values; therefore, 
you should obtain the rules from the Federal Register, agency publica- 
tions, or a past reviewer. 

Award procedure 

Date range for approval/disapproval 

Renewals 

Appeals 


7. Compliance Requirements: 


Policy requirements 

Reports 

Audits 

Records 

Regulations, guidelines, and literature: Download any materials that 
appear useful. 

Formula and matching requirements: Some grant-funded federal 
programs require applicants to support a portion of the project. This 
is usually expressed as a percentage of the total award. Make note of 
any match you are required to provide. This will be useful in evalu- 
ating funding sources. Matching requirements may eliminate some 
funding sources from your consideration because your organization 
may not have any resources available for this purpose. In addition, 
assistance considerations will help you develop your project planner. 
See chapter 15. When you know about matching requirements in 
advance, you can identify what resources your organization will be 
required to provide. Watch for confusing comments like, “A match is 
not required, but it is advised.” You must find out from past grantees 
if this suggested match was actually a prerequisite. 


8. Contact Information: Store and use the information presented to begin 
contacting funders, as outlined later in this book. If provided, note the 
name, address, phone number, and e-mail address of the contact. While 
this information may have changed, you will at least have a place to start 
by asking for person by name and title. 
¢ Regional or local locations 
¢ Headquarters office 

9. History: This includes links to previous publications concerning the 
program. 


After you have reviewed the Assistance Listing entries based on your key- 
word/phrase or CFDA number search, select the best government funding 
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Exhibit13.4 
Sample Search Assistance Listing 


beta.SAM.Gov Sign in 


Assistance Listings Search by keyword or program number 


Status: Active Only 


Keywords 


93.276 


| 


Published Date 

From: Month/ Day/Year 

Updated Date 

From: Month/Day/Year 
Federal 
Organizations 


Enter Code or Name 


Eligibility 
Beneficiaries 


Select... 


Applicants 


Select... 


Assistance Type 


Select... 


Location Zip 


Enter Zip 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 13.4 
(continued) 


Search Results 
Showing | -1 of 1 results Sort By 


DRUG-FREE COMMUNITIES SUPPPORT PROGRAM GRANTS 


To increase the capacity of community coalitions to reduce CFDA Number 
substance abuse, and over time, to reduce substance abuse 93.276 

among adults through strengthening ... Funded 
Department/Ind, Agency Last Updated Date 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF Feb 28, 2020 
Office Type of Assistance 
CDC NATIONAL CENTER FOR CHRONIC DISEASE B-Project Grants 
PREVENTION AND HEALTH PROMOTION (Discretionary) 


EXHIBIT 13.5 
Sample Assistance Listing Entry 


beta.SAM.gov 


ASSISTANCE LISTINGS 
DRUG-FREE COMMUNITIES SUPPORT PROGRAM GRANTS 
Assistance Listing 


Popular Name 
Drug-Free Community Grants (DFC). Drug-Free Communities Mentoring Program 
(DFC-M) 


Office 
CDC NATIONAL CENTER FOR CHRONIC DISEASE PREVENTION AND 
HEALTH PROMOTION 


CFDA Number 
93.276 


Related Federal Assistance 
Not applicable. 
(View available opportunities on Grants.gov related to this Assistance Listing) 
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EXHIBIT 13.5 
(continued) 


Objectives 

To increase the capacity of community coalitions to reduce substance abuse 

and, over time, to reduce substance abuse among adults through strengthening 
collaboration among communities and public and private entities. To disseminate 
state-of-the-art information on practices and initiatives that have proven to be 
effective in reducing substance abuse among youth. 


Examples of Funded Projects 
Not applicable. 


Authorizations 
Drug-Free Communities Act of 1997, Public Law 105-20 
Reauthorized by Public Law 107-82 


Financial Information 
These funding amounts do not reflect the award amounts that are displayed on 
USASpending. gov. 


Obligation(s) FY 18 FY 19 (est.) FY 20 (est.) 


Project Grants $161,669,363 | $94,651,962 | $13,323,854 
(Discretionary) Total 


$71,408,103 $47,325,981 Estimate not 
available 


$90,261,260 $47,325,981 $13,323,854 


Totals $161,669,363 | $94,651,962 | $13,323,854* 


*The totals shown do not include any amounts that are unidentifiable or unavailable. 


Range and Average of Financial Assistance 
$75,000 to $125,000; avg. $124,510 


Accomplishments 
Fiscal Year 2019: It is estimated 347 awards will be made. 
Fiscal Year 2020: It is estimated 107 awards will be made. 


Account Identification 
75-1365-0-1-551 


Criteria for Applying 
Types of Assistance 
B—Project Grants (Discretionary), B—Project Grants 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 13.5 
(continued) 


Credentials and Documentation 

2CFR 200/45 CFR Part 75 Uniform Administrative Requirements, Cost Principles, 
and Audit Requirements for HHS Awards 2 CFR 200, Subpart E — Cost Principles 
applies to this program. 


Applicant Eligibility 
Designations 
Public nonprofit institution/organization (includes institutions of higher 
education and hospitals); other public institution/organization; federally 
recognized Indian tribal governments; U.S. territories and possessions 
(includes institutions of higher education and hospitals); specialized group 
(e.g., health professionals, students, veterans); private nonprofit institution/ 
organization (includes institutions of higher education and hospitals) 


Community coalitions must demonstrate that the community coalition has 
worked together for a period of not less than six months on substance abuse 
reduction initiatives. The coalition must: meet the composition requirements; 
ensure that there is substantial community volunteer effort; ensure that the 
coalition is a nonprofit, charitable, educational organization, or unit of local 
government, or is affiliated with an eligible organization or entity; possess a 
strategy to be self-sustaining; provide a 100-150 percent cash or in-kind match; 
and agree to participate in an evaluation of the coalition’s program. 


Beneficiary Eligibility 
Designations 
Private nonprofit institution/organization; local, public nonprofit institution/ 
organization; other public institution/organization; community coalitions; 
children, youth, and adults; those at-risk of substance abuse; and private 
nonprofit and public community agencies. 


Length and Time Phasing of Assistance 
Under the Drug-Free Communities Act, awards will be made for one year. 
Method of awarding/releasing assistance: lump sum. 


Use of Assistance 
Designations 
Law, justice, and legal services; youth development 


Funds must be used by the programs that are intended to support established 
community-based coalitions to work with leaders within their communities to 
identify and address local youth substance-use problems and create sustainable 
community-level change. No more than 20 percent of funds may be used for 
data collection and evaluation. 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 13.5 
(continued) 


Applying for Assistance 

Deadlines 

Contact the headquarters or regional location, as appropriate, for application 
deadlines. 


Preapplication Coordination 

Preapplication coordination is required. Environmental impact information is not 
required for this program. The program is eligible for coverage under E.O. 12372, 
“Intergovernmental Review of Federal Programs.” An applicant should consult 
the office or official designated as the single point of contact in his or her state 
for more information on the process the state requires to be followed in applying 
for assistance, if the state has selected the program for review. 


Application Procedures 

2 CFR 200, Uniform Administrative Requirements, Cost Principles, and Audit 
Requirements for Federal Awards applies to this program. The Drug-Free 
Community (DCF) is a collaborative initiative sponsored by Office of National 
Drug Control Policy (ONDCP) and Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services 
Administration (SAMHSA). Applications will be screened initially by ONDCP 
and SAMHSA to determine whether the applicant meets all the eligibility 
requirements. Applications submitted by eligible coalitions that meet all 
requirements will then be evaluated, scored, and rated by peer-review panel. 


Criteria for Selecting Proposals 

Applications are judged according to their consistency with the policies and 
program priorities established by the Drug-Free Communities Act. Specific 
criteria are applied that are related to the particular program areas under which 
projects are funded. The criteria are published in the Federal Register as part of 
the individual program announcements. 


Award Procedure 

Upon approval by the Office of National Drug Control Policy and Substance 
Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration, a Notice of Award (NoA) 
signed by the SAMHSA‘s grants management officer is sent to the applicant 
agency. The NoA is the sole obligating document that allows the grantee to 
receive federal funding for work on the grant project. 


Date Range for Approval/Disapproval 
From 90 to 120 days. From one to four months. 


Renewals 
Appeals 
None 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 13.5 
(continued) 


Compliance Requirements 

Policy Requirements 

The following 2CFR policy requirements apply to this assistance listing: 
Subpart B, General Provisions 

Subpart C, Prefederal Award Requirements and Contents of Federal Awards 
Subpart D, Post Federal: Award Requirements 

Subpart E, Cost Principles 

Subpart F, Audit Requirements 


The following 2CFR policy requirements are excluded from coverage under this 
assistance listing: Not Applicable 
Additional Information: 


Reports 

Cash Reports: Federal Cash Transaction Report (FCTR) is due quarterly by the 
Division of Payment Management. 

Progress Reports: Under the Drug-Free Communities Support Grants biannual 
progress. 

Expenditure Reports: Annual federal financial reports (SF-425) are required. 
Performance Reports: Classification and tool survey is due each year. 


Audits 

In accordance with the provisions of 2 CFR 200, Subpart F, Audit Requirements, 
nonfederal entities that expend financial assistance of $750,000 or more in 
federal awards will have a single or a program-specific audit conducted for that 
year. Nonfederal entities that expend less than $750,000 a year in federal awards 
are exempt from federal audit requirements for that year, except as noted in 2 
CFR 200.503. These audits are due to the cognizant federal agency not later than 
nine months after the end of the grantee’s fiscal year. 


Records 
Grantee must keep complete records on the disposition of funds, and records 
related to the grant must be retained for three years. 


Regulation, Guidelines, and Literature 
2 CFR 200/45 CFR Part 75 Uniform Administrative Requirements, Cost Principles, 
and Audit Requirements for HHS awards; also, the HHS Grants Policy Statement. 


Formula and Matching Requirements 
Statutory formula is not applicable to this assistance listing. 


Matching Requirements: Percent: The Drug-Free Communities (DFC) Support 


Program was created by the Drug-Free Communities (DFC) Act of 1997 (Public 
Law 105-20). The DFC Mentoring (DFC-M) Program was established as a 
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EXHIBIT 13.5 
(continued) 


component of the DFC Support Program where the program was reauthorized in 
2001 (Public Law 107-82, 115 Stat.814). The DFC Mentoring Program was also 
included in the Office of National Drug Control Policy Reauthorization Ace of 
2006 (Public Law 109-469). 


Matching requirements are not applicable to this assistance listing. 


Contact Information 

Regional or Local Locations: None 

Headquarters Office: 

Odessa Crocker 

5600 Fishers Lane 

Rockville, MD 20857 

Odessa.crocker@samhsa.hhs.gov; Website: http://www.samhsa.gov 
240-276-1078 


History 

2020—Agency Changed 

2020—Published, Drug-Free Communities Support Program Grants 
2019—Published, Drug-Free Communities Support Program Grants 
2018—Published, Drug-Free Communities Support Program Grants 
2004—Published, Drug-Free Communities Support Program Grants 


program for your project. Contact the federal agency by using the informa- 
tion listed under “Contact Information.” Once you have found an assistance 
program you wish to apply for, follow the directions contained within that 
program. Each program is unique and has its own requirements and pro- 
cedures. You cannot apply for an assistance program on the beta.SAM.gov 
website. You must go to Grants.gov. 

Assistance Listing entries sometimes provide more and/or different infor- 
mation than Grants.gov synopses and full-program announcements; there- 
fore, it is wise to review all three to get a complete picture of your program 
of interest. When researching federal grant opportunities, it is necessary to 
search via both Grants.gov and Assistance Listings. These resources some- 
times use different keywords (search terms). In addition, they sometimes 
categorize granting opportunities differently. 

It is also necessary to look at both Grants.gov and Assistance Listings when 
searching for funding in the scientific fields. Again, funding opportuni- 
ties are often categorized under different search terms. For example, when 
looking for grants in geophysics, one tool may list opportunities under the 
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search term geophysics, while the other may list geophysics opportunities 
under the search term physics and show no results under geophysics. 


Federal Register 


The Federal Register is the official daily publication for federal agency regula- 
tions, proposed rules and notices of interest to the public, executive orders, 
proclamations, and other presidential documents. Frequently requested ma- 
terials from the Federal Register include grant information; however, not all 
funding agencies use the Federal Register as their public information vehicle. 
For instance, the NSF and NIH use their own agency publications to an- 
nounce grant opportunities, program rules, and notices. 

As table 13.1 indicates, the Register can be accessed online for free at www 
federalregister.gov. A hardcopy of this government publication is provided 
for free public use in federal depository libraries throughout the United 
States. Locate your nearest library by visiting www.gpo.gov/libraries. 

After you have used Grants.gov and/or the CFDA to select a potential gov- 
ernment funding program for your project, phone, fax, or e-mail the contact 
listed in the synopsis or entry to find out what vehicle the funding agency 
uses to post legal notices regarding its grant programs. If it is the Federal 
Register, find out the day(s) the Federal Register publishes notices, proposed 
rules, or final rules and regulations regarding the program you are interested 
in. Ask for the volume(s), the number(s), the issue date(s), and the page(s). 
The more information you have, the easier it will be for you to locate the in- 
formation for which you are looking via a Federal Register advanced search; 
however, you also may be able to secure all the information you need by 
conducting a Federal Register document search using the program’s CFDA 
number or title. 

For example, say you wanted to access the Federal Register through the 
internet to look for notices by the Department of Education on a teacher 
quality partnership grant program that you found while searching Grants 
.gov and/or the CFDA for funding opportunities related to “teacher quality.” 
You would click “search” on the Federal Register’s home page and then click 
“document search” from the pull-down menu. When the search documents 
page comes up you would enter the funding opportunity’s title under “find.” 
When the search results come up, you would then have the opportunity to 
select whether you wanted them listed by “relevant,” “newest,” or “oldest.” By 
clicking “newest,” the most current notice for your program of interest would 
come up as the first entry. Clicking on the entry would then hypothetically 
bring you to the Teacher Quality Partnership Grant Program Notice invit- 
ing applications for new awards for FY 2020. The notice in its entirety might 
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provide a full text of the announcement, including a funding opportunity 
description, award information, eligibility information, application and sub- 
mission information, application review information, award administration 
information, agency contact information, and other miscellaneous informa- 
tion. Nonetheless, contents of notices do vary. 

Be aware that “Notices” is not the only section of the Federal Register that 
can be searched. Grantseekers can also look for rules, proposed rules, and 
presidential documents. 


FedBizOpps/Federal Business Opportunities 


Federal Business Opportunities, or FedBizOpps, is one of ten federal procure- 
ment and award management systems that has been merged into one single 
database known as the System for Award Management (SAM). In 2019, beta 
SAM. gov officially replaced Federal Business Opportunities, or FedBizOpps, 
with “Contract Opportunities.” By applying new filters, this merger has pro- 
vided for more precise results with respect to numbers, keyword searches, 
and location searches. 

Contract Opportunities on beta.SAM.gov publishes notices on proposed 
contract actions valued at more than $25,000. These notices or contract 
opportunities cover announcements through official solicitations in the 
preaward process. Anyone interested in doing business with the government 
can use this system to research active opportunities. Thousands of separate 
contracting offices and numerous grant programs advertise billions in gov- 
ernment contracts each year through this mechanism. These contracts may 
total hundreds of billions of dollars and are in addition to the $500 billion 
cited in Grants.gov. You can search for opportunities by keyword, solicitation 
ID, or the name of a federal organization. You can then use a wide variety 
of filters to narrow results. Related notices are linked together to get a fuller 
acquisition view. 

According to SAM you do not need a user account to view contract op- 
portunities; however, you do need one to access such additional capabilities 
as the following: 


¢ saving and rerunning searches 

¢ following opportunities to keep up to date on notices 

« adding yourself to an opportunity’s interested vendors’ list 

¢ downloading search results or display items into .pdf or .csv files 
* running customized reports on opportunities data 

* requesting access to controlled but unclassified attachments 
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To become a user, you need to create a new account on beta.SAM.gov via 
login.gov. Nonfederal users need an account tied to an entity to use vendor 
lists. 

Many successful NPOs have used the list of successful bidders to develop 
subcontracts and form consortia that work with the successful bidder to per- 
form some aspect of the contract cost effectively. In the process, they develop 
a track record of successful performance that will provide the basis for their 
own successful bid in the future. Through subcontracts and consortia, these 
organizations are able to build a track record and gain familiarity with both 
the contracts process and federal contract offices and personnel. 

Contract Opportunities is available free of charge at beta.SAM.gov. Visit 
beta.SAM.gov’s learning center to view quick start guides on how to access 
information on contract opportunities. 


GrantSelect 


GrantSelect is an online grants database that provides information on more 
than ten thousand funding opportunities available from a variety of sponsor- 
ing organizations, including state and federal governments, corporations, 
foundations, and other NPOs. A subscription to the GrantSelect database 
allows unlimited access to funding opportunities ranging from pure research 
grants to operating grants for NPOs and grants for the arts, humanities, bio- 
medical and health care research, community services, children and youth, 
K-12 education, international programs, scholarships, fellowships, technol- 
ogy, economic development, higher education, environmental studies, alter- 
native energy sources, and agriculture. Subscriptions include an e-mail alert 
service that will immediately notify subscribers of new and changed records 
in the database. Pricing for institutions, organizations, and individuals is 
available online at grantselect.com. You can order online via GrantSelect’s 
web form or offline by downloading the appropriate forms and sending or 
faxing the subscription order to the contact information provided in table 
13.1. 


Sponsored Programs Information Network 


Sponsored Programs Information Network (SPIN) is a widely used fund- 
ing opportunity database produced by InfoEd Global. Originally developed 
by the Research Foundation of the State University of New York (SUNY), 
the database tracks more than forty thousand funding opportunities from 
more than ten thousand global sponsors, including government, private, and 
nonprofit funding sources. SPIN’s search engine allows users to query the da- 
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tabase with basic, advanced, or keyword searches. It also allows users to fine- 
tune searches using numerous filters and preferences, including project loca- 
tion, applicant type, sponsor type and new opportunities, and save searches. 

SPIN has another component known as SMARTS, or SPIN Matching and 
Research Transmittal Service. This service draws on the SPIN database to 
deliver highly targeted, automated, electronic alerts that notify investigators 
of new programs that match their research interests. 

InfoEd Global also offers an electronic research administration (eRA) 
software system that helps manage the administrative work involved in 
research from preaward to postaward to financial tracking. You can find 
more information about InfoEd’s products and SPIN subscriptions by calling 
(800)727-6427 or visiting www.infoedglobal.com. Additional InfoEd contact 
information can be found in table 13.1. 


GrantForward 


GrantForward is a subscription-based service aimed at helping institutions 
and individuals find grants to fund their research. Based on the University of 
Illinois’ IRIS service, GrantForward’s search engine contains more than forty 
thousand funding opportunities and more than thirteen thousand federal, 
state, and foundation funding sources. Grantseekers can conduct keyword/ 
key phrase searches and apply several adaptable search filters, for instance, 
academic category, status, sponsor type, grant type, and applicant type, to 
tailor their search. Moreover, the funding opportunity search comes with 
automatic e-mail alerts. 

GrantForward also has a researcher profile component. By creating re- 
searcher profiles users can highlight their research achievements and interests 
to enable them to receive personalized grant recommendations that match 
their research needs. Links to instructional videos on how to execute a search 
and create a profile are available at the bottom of the home page. Visit www 
.grantforward.com to sign up for a free trial and obtain subscription plans 
and pricing. 


Pivot 


Pivot is a database that replaced three previous Community of Scholars 
(COS) databases: Expertise, Funding Opportunities, and Scholar Universe. 
Pivot combined the best aspects of these databases to create one database 
of grants and other funding opportunities worth an estimated $33 billion, 
with a database of 3 million scholar profiles. Once your university has a 
subscription, you can perform searches for funding opportunities using your 
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descriptors and search for scholars who have interests similar to yours. Aside 
from accessing funding opportunities worth billions of dollars, you will be 
able to identify researcher expertise from millions of profiles from leading 
research organizations worldwide. This can help you foster collaborations 
and build network connections for future opportunities. Note that the Pivot 
database does include funding opportunities for a variety of subject areas, not 
just science. To learn more about Pivot, go to https:/proquest.libguides.com/ 
pivot. Video tutorials and training webinars are also available through Pivot’s 
Support Center. 


GrantSearch 


GrantSearch is a funding database designed exclusively for members of the 
Grants Resource Center (GRC), a unit of the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities (AASCU). The database provides information on 
approximately fifteen hundred private and federal funding opportunities 
screened for recurrence and higher education eligibility. The database ex- 
cludes solicitations that are limited to a specific region, that make fewer than 
three awards annually, and for which higher education institutions are not 
eligible to apply or partner. A GRC subscription includes access to electronic 
publications related to funding opportunities and higher education grants 
and contracts news, including Deadline, GrantWeek, and GRC Bulletin. GRC 
membership is open to public and private higher education institutions that 
offer four-year and graduate degrees. See table 13.1 for contact information 
on GRC membership and GrantSearch. 


Federal Grants Wire 


Federal Grants Wire is a free website for searching federal grants. It currently 
indexes 15,431 federal grants and loans organized by sponsoring agency, ap- 
plicant type, and subject areas. It also maintains an archive of federal govern- 
ment and loans for reference purposes. Visit federalgrantswire.com for more 
information. 


Other Grants Databases and How to Take Advantage of Them 


While there are other grants databases available, I have only mentioned those 
that my clients subscribe to and/or those that I have had the opportunity to 
use in my career. If your organization does not already subscribe to a fee- 
based grants database, check with your consortia partners before you invest 
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your funds or those of your organization. In my last position as director of re- 
search, I made it a point to meet with other colleges and NPOs my institution 
wanted to partner with, and worked with them to coordinate our database 
purchases to give us a better, more complete system. At the time, one partner 
institution used IRIS (now known as GrantForward), and my university used 
SPIN. Although we used the same keyword search terms with both databases 
our results were different, which expanded our universe of potential funding 
sources. As it turned out, our partner’s database had more foundation and 
corporate grants than our database contained. Request that your partners 
run your combined search terms on their database to ensure that you do not 
overlook an important grant prospect. 


Federal Agency Internet Mailing Lists 


Federal agencies have established internet mailing lists to electronically dis- 
seminate news about their activities and services. Subscribing to these free 
resources will help you keep up to date on federal funding opportunities. 
The following is a list of some of the federal agencies that provide this type 
of service: 


¢ National Science Foundation: National Science Foundation Update al- 
lows you to receive e-mail alerts about new content posted on the NSF 
website, including new grant opportunities and upcoming due dates for 
current funding opportunities. You can subscribe at service.govdelivery. 
com/service/multi_subscribe.html?code=USNSF&custom_id=823. 

¢ National Institutes of Health: The NIH Office of Communications and 
Public Liaison offers a free subscription service that allows you to receive 
e-mail alerts when new information is available. With a subscription pro- 
file, you can get the updated information on the items of interest to you au- 
tomatically without having to return to the website and check for changes. 
For instructions on how to subscribe to these free NIH e-mail updates and 
select from NIH’s subscription topics, visit www.nih.gov/email.htm. 

e Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC): CDC offers a 
subscription service for learning more about different topics. With a 
subscription profile you will receive updated information on items of 
interest to you. For users opting for e-mail newsletters, the service is free. 
For users opting for text message updates, message and data rates may 
apply. To subscribe, go to www.cdc.gov/other/emailupdates/. 

¢ US. Department of Justice: JustInfo, sponsored by the U.S. Department 
of Justice National Criminal Justice Reference Service (NCJRS), is a 
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biweekly newsletter containing information about publications, funding 
and training opportunities, events, and web-based resources available 
from NCJRS federal sponsors. View previous issues and subscribe at 
ncjrs.gov/justinfo/dates.html. 

e U.S. Department of Education: The Department of Education offers 
subscriptions to electronic mailing lists for several of its newsletters, 
including the following: 

ED Review (https://www2.ed.gov/news/newsletters/edreview/index 
-html): biweekly update on Department of Education activities 

ED RSS (https://www2.ed.gov/news/newsletters/rssnewsfeed.html): 
daily feed of Department of Education news, funding, and teaching 
resources 

OCTAE Connection (https://www2.ed.gov/news/newsletters/ovaeco 
nncetion/): research, evaluation, and technical assistance on career 
and technical education, adult education, and community colleges 
Prevention ED (https://www2.ed.gov/news/news/newsletters/listserv/ 
preventioned.html): updates on substance abuse and violence preven- 
tion education issues, legislation, and funding opportunities 
Education Research News (https://ies.ed.gov/whatsnew/newsletters/): 
education research, evaluation, and statistics 

Engaging Families (https://www2.ed.gov/news/newsletters/engaging 
families/index.html): family, school, and community engagement 
School Turnaround Newsletter (http://www.ed.gov/oese-news/school- 
turnaround-newsletters): resources for turning around low-perform- 
ing schools 

Superintendent Monthly (http://www.ed.gov/oese-news/superinten- 
dent-monthly): updates on policy, research, grants, and more 
Teaching Matters (http://www.ed.gov/teaching/teachiing-matters- 
archive): the Department of Education’s biweekly newsletter celebrat- 
ing teachers and teaching 

Touching Base (https://www2.ed.gov/news/newsletter/touching- 
base/): newsletter for the military community 

¢ National Endowment for the Arts (NEA): To subscribe to NEA’s e-mail 
updates go to art.gov, click on “News,” and scroll down to “Newsletter.” 


Assessing the information you need to locate available government fund- 
ing is not difficult or expensive. At the website usa.gov/federal-agencies/ you 
can find contact information for all U.S. federal government departments 
and agencies, including websites, e-mails, phone numbers, addresses, and 
more. The Washington Information Directory, available in hardcover or on- 
line, provides similar information (us.sagepub.com/en-us/nam/washington- 
information-directory-2018-2019/bo00k259590). 
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Whether you use the internet, a commercial database, or hardcopies of 
government publications, the key to locating federal grant funds and com- 
manding the respect of the bureaucrats you will interact with in your quest 
is to do your homework and learn all you can about each program you are 
thinking about approaching. For example, you should take into consideration 
whether the federal granting program you uncover uses “special” mecha- 
nisms to award their funding. For instance, a specific categorical program 
may have reserved a portion of their budget for one or more of the following: 


* new or young grantseekers 

¢ multiyear awards to initiate researchers’ careers (e.g., NSF Career Devel- 
opment Awards) 

¢ grants to special groups of grantees, for instance, women, minorities, etc. 

¢ Small Business Innovation Research (SBIR) grants intended to stimulate 
technological innovation in the private sector by supporting research or 
research and development for for-profit institutions for ideas that have 
potential for commercialization 

¢ Small Business Technology Transfer (SBTT) grants aimed at stimulating 
scientific and technological innovation through cooperative research/ 
research and development carried out between small business concerns 
(SBCs) and research institutions (RIs) 

¢ NIH research grant programs ranging from RO1s, used to support a 
discrete, specified, circumscribed research project, to R21s, encourag- 
ing new, exploratory, and developmental research projects by providing 
support for the early stages of project development, for example, pilot 
and feasibility studies, to R34s, designed to support the development of 
the essential elements of a clinical trial 


As you perform your first rough cut of grantors, you should look at 
whether you qualify for any of these “special” funding mechanisms. If you do, 
the competition may be less and your chances of success greater. 

Now you must find the time to complete your search for federal grant op- 
portunities. Review your plan to see where and when you can fit this task into 
your busy schedule. 


Note 
1. “U.S. National Debt Will Rise to 98% of GDP by 2030, CBO Projects,” Wall 


Street Journal, January 29, 2020, https://www.wsj.com/articles/u-s-national-debt-will- 
rise-to-98-of-gdp-by-2030-cbo-projects- 11580238089. 
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Completing Your Research 
and Contacting Government 
Grantors, Past Grantees, and Past 
Reviewers to Increase Your Success Rate 


MN THIS POINT YOU HAVE RESEARCHED SEVERAL government grant pro- 
grams, and you can almost smell the grant money. But hold on for the 
most important step of all: contacting the federal program officer or state 
grants staff. Because government grants are based on tax revenues, there are 
freedom of information laws that require transparency and public disclosure 
related to grant programs. All programs must follow strict rules and allow for 
public comments on how the grants are made; however, information on state 
and local grantors is difficult to obtain. States rarely have grants data systems 
for state-initiated expenditures. But since most state grant funding comes 
from federal programs, you can always start by researching the federal grants 
database and working backward from its list of grantees to find state agencies 
that have federal funds, as well as who to contact within the agencies. 

You are now aware of the resources the internet provides and the advan- 
tages of federal grantseeking over state and local grantseeking with respect to 
locating grant opportunities. These same disparities will be encountered as 
you seek to apply the preproposal contact strategies that follow. This is not to 
say that the information you are encouraged to obtain is any less important 
or useful on state and local proposals. It just may not be possible to get. Try 
to follow the suggested strategies with all government grantors. Even if a state 
grant program does not have the information you need available, they will 
usually respect you for asking the right questions. 

The following preproposal contact strategies are not intended to provide 
you with an unfair advantage over your competition. The information is 
available to everyone. For example, it is imperative to have access to the 
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grantor’s priorities and the scoring rubric that the reviewers will use in evalu- 
ating and recommending proposals for funding. But I know from experience 
that some state grant programs develop their priorities and scoring system 
after proposals are submitted. 

Do not be put off by my suggestion to contact grantors to augment your 
grants research. Many of my grant fellows have trouble with the concept of 
preproposal contact. Even when grantseekers have access to travel money or 
are required by their universities to meet with program officers in Washing- 
ton, DC, as part of my coaching program, they will avoid this crucial step. 
Most hesitate, and some even refuse to go even when it is paid for. So, I am 
not surprised that you may not be convinced that preproposal contact with a 
federal program officer is a necessity. If you have bookmarked the program’s 
website, registered, and already have its application form and guidelines, you 
need to make this effort. Like many other prospective grantseekers, you prob- 
ably do not see the need to talk to government bureaucrats to complete your 
understanding of their programs; however, you should remember that your 
goal is not to apply for a grant; it is to be awarded a grant. Therein lies the 
reason for making preproposal contact. In fact, after fifty years in the grants 
field, I can assure you that the principal investigators and project directors 
who are consistently funded across the board, from health research to hu- 
manities, actually contact government grantors several times a year and not 
just during the preproposal period. 

Several years before the first edition of this book was created, a study of ten 
thousand federal grant applications documented that those grantseekers who 
had contacted federal program staff before submitting their applications ex- 
perience a threefold increase in success over those who simply submitted the 
application. The key to their success was the opportunity to ask questions that 
may not have been answered in the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance 
(CFDA)/Assistance Listing program descriptions or agency publications. 

When the successful grantees were asked what they discussed with the 
federal program officers, many said they asked questions that helped them to 
more closely meet the program guidelines. While this was the most frequent 
response, I believe they really asked questions aimed at uncovering what the 
program was actually interested in funding. 

You can meet with program officers at conferences and professional meet- 
ings, as well as in their offices. Ask them what conferences are on their cal- 
endars and if they are speaking on any panels. Go to their presentations and 
ask if you could have a few minutes alone with them to ask questions. Some 
agencies have regional meetings that may be less expensive for you to attend. 
No harm can come from asking, only good. 
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However, with that said I must warn you that some federal agencies have 
announced that they no longer encourage personal contact between prospec- 
tive grant applicants and program officers. This is a result of applicants asking 
inappropriate questions like, “Is this a good idea?” or, “How can I change this 
idea to make it more fundable?” You must do your homework to see if and 
how your idea fits with the program’s past support. The contact you make 
is to confirm your grantor research and provide a more complete picture of 
what the grant program seeks to create and fund in your field. Your contact is 
professional, not personal. Even if you have limited resources and no money 
for travel, do not be frustrated. While the study of ten thousand federal 
grantees was done years before e-mail was possible, it revealed no differences 
between telephone and face-to-face contact. The crucial point in preparing 
a winning proposal is that while you have done your homework, you need 
to make preproposal contact to confirm what you know and find out more 
about the projects funded, how the submitted proposals will be evaluated, and 
who will be evaluating your work. 

My fifty years of contact with federal program officers has convinced me 
that when preproposal contact is done correctly, grantseekers can gain valu- 
able insights. My contact has also proven to me that program officers actually 
value preproposal contact when done professionally and respect grantseekers 
who research their programs and ask insightful professional questions. For 
example, one of my research fellows was denied an appointment with an NSF 
program administrator. He was told that the division no longer met one-on- 
one with prospective grantees/applicants but that he could ask a question via 
e-mail. The research fellow’s question had to do with a bias he uncovered 
after analyzing the abstracts of twenty funded proposals and five full propos- 
als he had acquired. As instructed, he e-mailed the program officer with his 
question and included information on how he had come about it. He received 
a four-page e-mail response from the program officer with an in-depth an- 
swer to his question. Of note is that the program officer also complimented 
him. He told him that in his fifteen years on the job he had never witnessed 
such comprehensive research on the program’s awards and that the fellow’s 
analysis was appreciated and useful. 


When to Make Preproposal Contact 


The timing of contact is crucial. Each of the thousand-plus federal programs 
has a similar sequence of events related to its granting cycle. Review the dia- 
gram of the federal grants clock to help you determine where each of your 
prospective federal agency programs is in the grants process (figure 14.1). 
Many grantseekers tell me that they only have six weeks to prepare a proposal 
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FIGURE 14.1 


Federal Grants Clock 


after getting the application package. This is not true. All federal programs 
must comply with the steps outlined in the grants clock, as shown in figure 
14.1. Also, most federal programs have similar deadlines and cycles each year. 
So, don’t wait until a formal request for proposals is advertised. Be sure to 
find out if anything has been published on this program that you missed in 
the Federal Register or agency publication. 


1. The first step in announcing a federal program involves the dissemina- 
tion of information regarding the agency’s grant opportunity and a re- 
quest to the public to help the agency develop the rules that will govern 
the grant program in subsequent program cycles. The request is made to 
comment on last year’s rules and funds distribution. This process may 
entail developing proposed rules, interim rules, and final rules. With 
each request, interested prospective grantees are usually given thirty 
days to submit their comments on the rules. The comments are pub- 
lished, the final rules are printed, and the announcements of deadlines 
are made in such publications as the Federal Register, the NIH Guide, 
and the NSF’s e-bulletin. 

2. The federal program officer then develops the actual application pack- 
age and places it on the agency’s website for public access. This package 
is referred to as the request for proposal (RFP) or the request for ap- 
plication (RFA). 

3. The deadline for submissions is published. 
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4, Once proposals have been submitted through Grant.gov, they are for- 
warded to selected peer reviewers for evaluation. In some cases, the re- 
viewers are required to go to a specified physical location to receive and 
review the proposals. In other cases, they may receive them by internet 
and review them at home or in their offices. The reviewers must follow 
the agency’s evaluation system and score each proposal according to the 
published guidelines. There is usually a staff review that follows the peer 
review. In each case, the staff reviewers provide the head of the agency 
with a list of proposals recommended for funding. The actual decision 
to fund is made by the director of the agency (or staff) and usually 
reflects the peer-review score, but changes may be made for other rea- 
sons. For example, I was once told by a granting staff person that if the 
top scorers were all in one state, the agency might fund a high-ranking 
proposal from another state to provide a more equitable geographic 
distribution. (However, this information was presented during a casual 
conversation and, therefore, the actual process or variable used by the 
agency cannot be confirmed.) 

5. The notices of award and rejection are made, and the cycle starts again. 
Some federal programs with multiple deadlines repeat the process in 
four- and six-month cycles. If the program has more than one deadline 
each federal fiscal year, there may be several grants clocks running si- 
multaneously. 


Federal Grants Research Form 


The key to providing you and your organization with federal funding is a 
combination of determination, hard work, and homework. The homework 
consists of systematic research, record-keeping, and follow-up. The Federal 
Grants Research Form (see exhibit 14.1) will allow you to keep track of each 
of the grant programs you investigate (that is, those that seem like your most 
logical grant sources after your rough cut). Use exhibit 14.1 to keep a record 
of your research and help you select the best funding source for your pro- 
posal. In addition, the information you gather to complete this form will help 
you develop a successful proposal. (Later in this chapter I give more tips on 
making the preproposal contact needed to fully complete exhibit 14.1.) 

The first section of exhibit 14.1 deals with recording the program and 
contact information, and securing the program description from the CFDA/ 
Assistance Listing, the synopsis from Grant.gov., and a copy of the full an- 
nouncement. There is also a reminder to subscribe to automatic e-mail alerts/ 
notifications for up-to-date program information. The second half of exhibit 
14.1 is comprised of a checklist of six items you will need to procure to help 


EXHIBIT 14.1 
Federal Grants Research Form 


Section 1 
For (Your Project Reference or Title): 
CFDA No.: 

Grants.gov Funding No.: 
Government Agency: 
Deadline Date(s): 


Create a file for each program you are researching and place all information you 
gather on this program in the file. Use this Federal Grants Research Form to: 


¢ keep a record of the information you have gathered 
¢ maintain a log of all contact made with the federal program 


Agency Address: 

Agency Director: Program Director: 
Name/Title of Contact Person: 

Telephone Number: Fax Number: 
E-mail: Website: 


To prepare a professional proposal, you need to gather the following information. 
Place a check mark next to the information you have gathered and placed in the 
file. 


___ Program description from CFDA 

___ Synopsis from Grants.gov 

___ Subscription for automatic e-mail alert/notification for up-to-date program 
info. 

___ Copy of full announcement (link on Grants.gov) 


Section 2: Checklist of Steps to Grants Success 
1. Analyze past grantees (attach completed fiugre 14.1 to this form). 
____ Obtain list of past grantees. 
___ Contact past grantee. 
2. ___ Obtain evaluation/scoring rubric to be used on your proposal (attach 
copy to this form). 
3. Analyze proposal review process. 
___ Gather information on the reviewers and the proposal review process. 
___ Contact past reviewer. 
4. ___ Procure samples of successful preproposals and full proposals. 
5. Confirm prospect research through contact with grantor 
____ Contact public funding source official via phone or e-mail. 
___ Make appointment with a public funding source official. 
___ Visit a public funding source official. 
6. Make your decision to develop a proposal and apply to a specific federal grant 
program 
___ Evaluate each potential grantor and tailor your approach and funding 
request. 
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you further analyze your prospective funding source. By knowing what infor- 
mation you are looking for, you will be ready to record it as you search the 
grantors and their websites. 


Checklist 1: Analysis of Past Grantees 
1. List of past grantees 


You will find it beneficial to discover who has previously received funding 
by the program that interests you. In most cases, due to freedom of infor- 
mation requirements, you can locate a list of past grantees on the agency’s 
website. If you are unable to locate a list, use the sample e-mail in exhibit 
14.2 to request a list of past grantees, as well as any other relevant informa- 
tion. E-mail the contact person identified in your research or the program 
announcement. If you do not receive a reply to your e-mail, request a list 
of past grantees by phoning the contact person. If you get his or her phone 
mail, leave a message about what you want and leave your phone number and 
e-mail address. Access to this list and the invaluable information it provides 


EXHIBIT 14.2 
Sample E-mail to a Federal Agency Requesting List of Past Grantees, Guidelines, and 
Other Relevant Information 


From: <grantseeker@ proactive.edu> 
To: <contactperson @feds.gov> 

Ce: 

Sent: Date, Time 

Subject: Information Request 


Dear [Contact Person]: 


| am interested in receiving information on [CFDA#, Program Title]. Please 
e-mail relevant website information and internet addresses for application forms, 
guidelines, etc. 


To increase my understanding of your program, | would also appreciate a list of 
last year’s grant recipients. If this list is available on the internet please provide 
the address. If it is not, please e-mail the list to me as an attachment. 


Thank you for your assistance. 
Name 

Title 

Organization/Institution 
Address 

Telephone Number 
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is your right. If you do not receive a response to your initial request, request 
the list again, making sure to let the funding source know why you want it 
and also that you are aware that you are entitled to this list under the Freedom 
of Information Act. If all else fails, you may be able to get this information 
from the agency’s public information officer, or you can ask your congress- 
person to get the list for you. By law, federal bureaucrats have to respond to 
a congressperson’s request. He or she will get the list. Be aware, however, 
that bureaucrats may react negatively to the intervention of elected officials; 
therefore, you should ask the elected official not to reveal for whom he or she 
is getting the list. 

Several databases provide grantee information. For example, NSF’s Award 
Search allows you to search not only the tile and abstract, but also the names, 
institutions, programs, and other information associated with an award. 
The FastLane server offers a list of recent awards, and the Budget Internet 
Information System provides summaries of award amounts by state, awardee 
institution, and the NSF Directorate. 

With your past grantee list in hand, you are now ready to begin the analysis 
of your chances for success. Place the information you have obtained on the 
Past Grantee Analysis Worksheet (exhibit 14.3) and analyze the information 
contained in the list of grantees. When this worksheet is completed, you 
will be able to get data on the number of applications. When you request 
information on the number of applications, let the program officer know you 
already have information on the number of awards. What you are trying to 
do is evaluate your chances of success by determining the overall success rate 
(number of applications versus number of awards). Note that I have had a 
few program officers get upset with me for calculating my odds based on the 
proportion of applications to awards. But your time is valuable, and you must 
go where you have the best chances of success. 


2. Contact a past grantee 


Successful grant recipients can be approached and, while they are not 
required to, will generally share helpful information with you. Grantees will 
generally feel good that you are interested in their work and that you called. 
By and large, they are not competing with you for funds because you will be 
seeking first-year funding and they will be moving toward a continuation 
grant. Select a past grantee to contact. Choose one outside of your geographic 
area and one who is less likely to view you as a competitor. If you have a col- 
league at that grantee institution, contact him or her to help you connect with 
the principal investigator/project director. Tell the grantee how you got his or 
her name, congratulate him or her on the award, and then ask to speak to the 
person who worked on the proposal. 
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EXHIBIT 14.3 
Past Grantee Analysis Worksheet 


1. Applications 
¢ How many applications were received? 


¢ How many applications were funded? 


2. Award Size 
¢ What was the largest award granted? 


For what type of project? 


For how many years? 


¢ What was the smallest award granted? 


For what type of project? 


For how many years? 


3. Grantor Type 
¢ What characteristics or similarities can be drawn from last year’s list of 
grant recipients? 
¢ What is the size and type of grantee organization (i.e., public, private, 
college)? 
¢ What are the geographic preferences or concentrations? 


4. Project Director/Principal Investigator 
¢ What title or degrees appear most frequently on the list of last year’s 
recipients? 
¢ Does there seem to be a relationship between award size and project 
director degree? 


5. From the list of last year’s grantees, select two to contact for more information. 
Select grantees that you may have a link with and/or organizations that you 
are familiar with. 


6. Based on the information gathered in questions 1-4, rate how well your 
proposal idea matches the prospective grantor’s profile. 
very well good fair not well 
7. What programs can you now ask the program officer/contact person about as 
a result of your analysis? 


Ask the principal investigator/project director if he or she would share 
a copy of his or her funded proposal so that you could review its style and 
format. Assure them that you would not mind it if they redacted any informa- 
tion considered privileged (patents, copyrights, etc.). Be sure to request a copy 
of any preproposal or preapplication they submitted to obtain permission to 
submit their formal proposal. Assure them that you are just looking for a suc- 
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cessful model to follow. You are interested in style, format, how they articu- 
lated the literature search, and how they developed the budget. For example, 
many proposal formats use their own vocabulary, and seeing how a successful 
grantee arranged his or her winning proposal will be of great benefit to you. 
An example of a winning hypothesis and successful specific aims, primary 
objectives, methods, and protocols is much more useful to you than trying to 
interpret the guidelines and read between the lines. 

I suggest you obtain at least two or three copies of funded proposals be- 
fore you create yours. You are probably thinking that no one will share one, 
right? Well, you will be pleasantly surprised. I challenge my grant fellows on 
this matter all the time and have yet to be proven wrong. One fellow sent an 
e-mail request for copies of funded proposals to five grant recipients, as I 
instructed. He handpicked the five icons in his field to prove me wrong. To 
his amazement, three of the five responded within one week without him 
having to make a follow-up request. One sent it within forty-eight hours and 
asked if the grantseeker would also like a copy of the reviewers’ comments to 
increase his (the grantseeker’s) insights into what the reviewers liked and dis- 
liked. Even though this was a proposal that was funded, some elements in the 
proposal cost the grantee points, and my grant fellow obtained insight into 
what the reviewers were looking for. I learned something from my fellow’s 
experience as well. Now I always ask for a copy of the reviewers’ comments, 
in addition to a copy of the funded proposal. 

You can also check with your organization’s grants office to see if there 
have been any proposals submitted in the past to the agency/program you are 
interested in. If there are any, you should contact the principal investigator 
or project director to see if he or she would be willing to share a copy of the 
proposal and the reviewers’ comments with you. It does not matter whether 
the proposal was accepted or rejected. You can learn from either scenario. 

Remember, awarded federal and state proposals are public property. Rejected 
proposals are not public property, and ownership is retained by the rejected 
grantee. Reviewing rejected proposals is still of value because you can compare 
them to the awarded ones and focus on the differences; however, when asking 
for copies of rejected proposals and reviewers’ comments you should be extra 
polite and diplomatic, and explain exactly why you are asking to see them. 
Unfortunately, there is currently a movement to reduce the amount of time re- 
viewers have to evaluate proposals. Because of this many proposals are rejected 
without a full review, and many do not receive any reviewers’ comments. 

Select a few questions from the following list to ask the person who worked 
on the proposal, or ask any other questions that arose as you did your research. 


¢ Did you call or go to see the funding source before writing the proposal? 
¢ Who did you find most helpful on the funding source’s staff? 
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¢ Did you use your advocates or congressperson? 

¢ Did the funding source review your idea or proposal before submission? 

¢ Did you use consultants to help you on the proposal? 

e Was there a hidden agenda to the program’s guidelines? 

« When did you begin the process of developing your application? 

« When did you first contact the funding source? 

« What materials did you find most helpful in developing your proposal? 

¢ Did the funding source come to see you (site visit) before or after the 
proposal was awarded? Who came? What did they wear? How old were 
they? Would you characterize them as conservative, moderate, or lib- 
eral? Did anything surprise you during their visit? 

¢ How close was your initial budget to the awarded amount? 

¢ Who on the funding source’s staff negotiated the budget? 

¢ How did you handle matching or in-kind contributions? 

e What would you do differently next time? 


Checklist 2: Evaluation/Scoring Rubric 


To prepare your grant-winning proposal you need to know as much as you 
can about the evaluation/scoring rubric. This information is crucial in pre- 
paring your proposal. The grants program may have selected specific criteria 
that they weigh more than other stated criteria. This information can also be 
used to assist you in allocating your time and even the space you allocate in 
the proposal toward what the grantor and the reviewers will concentrate on. 

In past proposals, I have allocated too much of the limited space to the 
criteria I think are critically important and are areas of my expertise, only to 
get rejected and read reviewers’ comments that were focused on areas I did 
not concentrate on. 

To complete checklist item 2, attach a copy of the guidelines/scoring rubric 
that the reviewers will use to evaluate your proposal. It may be provided in the 
application deadlines or another publication from the grantor. It is important 
that you obtain it. There are usually several criteria. Some may be bulleted. 
You should label the criteria 1, 2, 3, and so on, and their required components 
1.1, 1.2, 1.3, and so on. Make these into checklists to be sure your completed 
proposal addresses all of the criteria. You will need this criteria to perform a 
quality circle or mock review before submittal (see chapter 16). 


Checklist 3: Analysis of the Proposal Review Process 
1. Gather information on the reviewers and the proposal review process 


To prepare the best possible proposal, you must know the background of 
who will be reviewing it and how it will be reviewed. If you think your pro- 
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posal will be reviewed by a peer, do not assume that your idea of who a peer 
is, is accurate. Hence, do not assume you know who is appropriate to read and 
understand your proposal. You must tailor your writing to the real reviewer 
and write it toward the actual audience and their vocabulary, not yours. Re- 
quest information on the review process from the federal program officer. 
This can be done in writing, by phone, by e-mail, or in person. I suggest 
sending an e-mail and then following up with the other methods if necessary. 
Exhibit 14.4 provides a sample e-mail you may use. 

You want a profile of last year’s reviewers or criteria related to what the 
grantor looks for in a reviewer. Remember, your goal is to write a proposal 
based on the reviewers’ expertise, educational degrees, publications, and so 
forth. 

There is no harm in asking the program officer if you could observe a peer- 
review session as a learning experience. If you have the correct credentials/ 


EXHIBIT 14.4 
Sample E-mail to a Federal Agency for Information on Reviewers and 
the Review Process 


From: <grantseeker@proactive.edu> 
To: <contactperson@feds.gov> 

Ce: 

Sent: Date, Time 

Subject: Request for List of Reviewers 


Dear [Contact Person]: 


| am presently developing a proposal under your program. | 
would like information on the areas of expertise represented on the peer-review 
committee. This information will help me prepare a quality proposal based on 
the level of expertise and diversity of the reviewers. 


Information on the scoring rubric and process would also be helpful in that it 
would help me perform a quality circle or mock review of my proposal before 
submittal. 


The information you provide will be appreciated and will help me produce 
a quality proposal worthy of the time you and the peer reviewers invest in 
evaluating proposals. 


Name 

Title 
Organization/Institution 
Address 

Phone Number 

Fax Number 
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background to be a reviewer but lack the grant award experience, you could 
volunteer your services. Ask if you can submit your credentials and be of ser- 
vice to the program officer if there is ever a last-minute need for a reviewer. 
In addition, many program websites have instructions on how to submit your 
vita to become a reviewer. 

You could also ask the program officer if he or she could recommend a past 
reviewer you could talk with to increase your understanding of the process 
and avoid errors resulting in a rejected proposal. Inform the program officer 
that the information you gather from this contact will help you arrange and 
conduct a quality circle or mock review (see chapter 16) of your proposal 
before submission and that you would like your mock review to mirror the 
actual review process as closely as possible. Remember, program officers like 
receiving quality proposals and working with grantseekers who are proactive; 
therefore, the idea of conducting a presubmittal mock review will appeal to 
them. Also remember, this will not work if the deadline is only days away. 

Inform the program officer how important it is that your mock reviewers 
reflect the knowledge and background of the actual reviewers. You would 
ultimately like to know the types of organizations the reviewers come from, 
their types of titles, and whether the reviewers meet in Washington, DC, 
or review proposals at home, at work, and/or via the internet. Also request 
a copy of their reviewer training materials. Finally, if the system that the 
reviewers must adhere to has been published in the Federal Register or an 
agency publication, request a copy or the date of the publication so you can 
look it up. You want to know the scoring rubric the reviewers use and if any 
areas are a priority when scoring. 

You may also ask colleagues or your grants office if they have the name, 
e-mail address, and/or phone number of a past reviewer. You can also ask 
your grants office for any contact information they may have on a staff or 
faculty member at your institution/organization who has been a reviewer for 
the program. If you know any of the awarded grantees, contact them since 
programs frequently use past grantees as reviewers. 


2. Contact a past reviewer 


While only a few of my research fellows have felt comfortable contacting 
past reviewers, consider the advantages you will have by obtaining informa- 
tion on a variety of things that only a past reviewer would know, for instance, 
preferred style, format, proposal construction, and so on. 

Before you contact a past reviewer you should consider the fact that once 
contacted by you, he or she may be technically ineligible to read your pro- 
posal. In addition, some programs request that you submit names of potential 
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qualified reviewers. Just remember, you will not be able to include names of 
any that you have contacted. 

When contacting a past reviewer, explain that you understand he or she 
was a reviewer for the program you are interested in and that you would 
like to ask a few questions about his or her experience as a reviewer of the 
program. Select a few questions about his or her experience as a reviewer for 
the program. Select a few questions to ask from the following list, or make up 
your own: 


¢ How did you get to be a reviewer? 

¢ Did you review proposals at a funding source location or at home? 

¢ What training or instruction did the funding source give you? 

¢ Did you follow a point system? What system? How did you follow it? 
What were you told to look for? 

¢ How would you write a proposal differently now that you have been a 
reviewer? 

¢ What were the most common mistakes you saw? 

¢ Did you meet other reviewers? 

¢ How many proposals were you given to read? 

¢ How much time did you have to read them? 

¢ How did the funding source handle discrepancies in point assignments? 

¢ What did the staff members of the funding source wear, say, and do dur- 
ing the review process? 

¢ Did a staff review follow your review? 


Checklist 4: Samples of Successful Preproposals and Full Proposals 


One of the steps in checklist item 1 suggests that you request a copy of a 
successful proposal when you contact a past grantee. This step is so crucial 
in composing a winning grant that it deserves its own checklist number. 
Knowing how a funded grantee dealt with the design of the proposal; how 
they constructed and wrote the specific aims, hypothesis, protocol, objectives, 
methods, and evaluation design; and how they used consultants, as well as 
any donated or in-kind contributions, is essential to your success. 

Ensure these grantees that you are not after their exact ideas or approaches 
and that they can omit any sensitive data, formulas, and so forth. You are 
looking at this as a model for success and would consider fulfillment of this 
request a collegial, courteous gesture. If the grantor required a preliminary 
application to obtain permission to submit a full proposal you would appreci- 
ate a copy of that as well. 

Exhibit 14.5 provides a sample e-mail to send to a past grantee requesting 
a copy of his or her preproposal (if applicable) and full proposal. Tailor this 
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EXHIBIT 14.5 
Sample E-mail to a Past Grantee Requesting a Copy of Their Successful Proposal 


From: <grantseeker@proactive.edu> 

To: <successful past grantee> 

Ce: 

Sent: Date, Time 

Subject: Request for Copy of Funded Proposal 


Dear [Successful Grantee]: 


| obtained your name from the list of grantees under the 

program. | am sure you are very pleased about your success and your award. | 
am working on a proposal for the same program in a related, but different, area. 
(You could add more about your area here.) 


Since you are funded and we are not in competition, | am hoping you will share 
a copy of your winning proposal with me. (If there was a preproposal application 
also ask for it.) | would like to review it for style, format, and the best way to 
address the criteria components. Naturally, | expect you to withhold any specific 
information you feel is proprietary. 


It also would be very helpful if you could include your reviewers’ comments to 
help me focus on what they are looking for. 


| look forward to receiving your materials and also learning about your results 
and possible presentation at a shared convention. 


Name 

Title 
Organization/Institution 
Address 

Phone Number 

Fax Number 


e-mail to your field and personal style. It’s a good idea to procure more than 
one sample preproposal, as well as more than one full proposal. Remember 
to also request the reviewers’ comments so you have an accurate picture of 
what the reviewers thought. 


Checklist 5: Confirm Your Prospect Research through Contact with the 
Program Officer 


1. Contact public-funding source officials via phone or e-mail 


Contacting public funding sources is an experience in itself. Your initial 
research should yield a contact name, e-mail address, phone number, and fax 
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number. Because of personnel changes and reassignments, the contact listed 
may not be the best person to assist you; however, he or she should be able 
to tell you who at the agency/program could best answer your questions. You 
can also check the agency/program’s website to make sure your contact infor- 
mation is current. If your research does not yield the information you need, 
go to usa.gov/federal-agencies/ to track down the phone number, or e-mail 
address of the office likely to handle the funds you are seeking. 

After you have identified the appropriate program officer, my first choice is to 
go see him or her in person; however, if this is not possible, I recommend a com- 
bination of phone and e-mail contact. The purpose of this contact is twofold: 


¢ You want to confirm the validity of the program information you have 
and ask intelligent questions that demonstrate your understanding 
of the program’s grant system. You also need to complete your Past 
Grantee Analysis Worksheet (see exhibit 14.3). 

¢ You want to position yourself and your institution or organization as 
thorough and capable. 


Demonstrate that you have done your homework (research) and know 
about the program, and then ask a question or make a request to further your 
knowledge of the grant opportunity. For example, if you are requesting in- 
formation on matching funds, state what you know from your research, and 
then ask your question. Do not ask what the matching requirements are when 
you have already uncovered this information in Grants.gov, the CFDA/Assis- 
tance Listings, or a program announcement. Instead, let the program officer 
know, for example, that you are aware that a match is not required (if this is 
the case), and then ask if past applicants that ultimately became grantees vol- 
unteered to provide one anyway and, if so, what was the average size or range. 

What really bothers federal program officers is when they get calls or 
e-mails from grantseekers asking what kind of projects they are funding this 
year or what they are looking for. These are what I call “flavor of the month” 
questions and are indicative of the types of questions asked by lazy, unsophis- 
ticated grantseekers. You are different. You have conducted your research 
and have a detailed list of their grantees. Summarize several years of grant 
awards and ask questions that are due a response because of all the time you 
invested in researching their program. 

In addition, several federal and staff program officers have told me that 
they are overwhelmed with questions and requests from grantseekers for 
information that is readily available from other sources, for example, As- 
sistance Listings, Federal Register, Grants.gov, program guidelines, and so 
on. One way they deal with these lazy grantseekers is to ignore their e-mail 
and telephone requests. One federal program officer told me that his simple 
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solution is to never respond to a first request for information unless it is an 
intelligent question that demonstrates that the grantseeker has done his or her 
homework (research). He then went on to say that 80 percent of the pro- 
spective grantseekers he does not respond to initially do not call or e-mail 
a second time. On the upside, he stated that he always responds to a second 
request. So, the moral of the story is to select intelligent questions to ask that 
demonstrate your knowledge of the program, be persistent, phone first, and 
follow up with an e-mail or vice versa. 

Be careful not to ask too many questions or make several requests at one 
time. Determine which of your possible questions will be the most crucial in 
helping you determine your proposal approach, and ask one or two. If you do 
not get a response the first time, try again. In your follow-up contact, refor- 
mat the questions, note the date of your initial request, and ask again. Let the 
program officer know that you respect his or her time and understand how 
busy he or she is, but you need to know the answers to your questions and 
that you will contact him or her another time if necessary. 

Once contact is made with the program officer (whether it is by phone or 
e-mail), your goal is to gather the same information as you would face-to- 
face. Since it may be difficult for the funding official to answer your questions 
without knowing more about your project/research, ask whether you could 
mail, fax, or e-mail him or her a one-page concept paper and then recontact 
him or her for the purpose of discussion. 

Although it may be difficult for you to “read” what the funding source is re- 
ally saying through phone or e-mail contact, you must at least try to uncover 
any hidden agenda so that you can meet the grantor’s needs and increase 
your chances of success. Review the list of questions in the questions to ask a 
program office section of this chapter. 


2. Make an appointment with a public funding source official 


The objective of seeking an appointment is to get an interview with an ad- 
ministrator of the program. Start by sending or e-mailing a letter requesting 
an appointment. Exhibit 14.6 provides a sample e-mail you may use. You may 
not get a response to this e-mail/letter. Its intent is to show that you mean 
business. Then follow the next few steps: 


¢ Call and ask for the program officer or information contact. 

¢ Record the name of whoever you speak to and ask if he or she is the cor- 
rect person to contact. If he or she is not, ask who is, and how and when 
that person can be reached. 

¢ Call back. Ask whether anyone else can answer technical questions about 
the program. You may get an appointment with an individual whose 
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EXHIBIT 14.6 
Sample E-mail to a Federal Agency Requesting an Appointment 


From: <grantseeker@proactive.edu> 
To: <contactperson@feds.gov> 

Ce: 

Sent: Date, Time 

Subject: Request for an Appointment 


Dear [Contact Person]: 


My research on your funding program indicates that a project we are developing 
would be appropriate for consideration by your agency for funding under 


| would appreciate five to ten minutes of your time to discuss the project and 
how it matches your program. The development of the project has created 
questions that | would like to discuss with you. Your insights and knowledge will 
help us in our focus. 


My travel plans call for me to be in your area on . | will phone 
to confirm the possibility of a brief meeting during that time to discuss this 
important proposal. 


Name 

Title 
Organization/Institution 
Address 

Phone Number 

Fax Number 


job is to screen you, but this is still better than talking to yourself. As an 
alternative, try to get an advocate to help you set up an appointment for 
later in the week. Do not be surprised if this results in an immediate ap- 
pointment. Staff members may decide they would prefer to deal with you 
on the spot rather than later. Be careful using elected officials to make 
appointments for you or accompany you to an appointment. Bureau- 
crats and politicians often do not get along well, and you may appear as 
a candidate for future earmarking. 

¢ When you get the program person on the phone, introduce yourself and 
give a brief (ten-word) description of your project. Explain the following: 
¢ The need to deal with the specific problem your project addresses is 

extreme. 

¢ Your organization is uniquely suited to deal with this problem. 
¢ You understand that the grantor’s program deals with this need. 
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¢ You would like to make an appointment to talk about program priori- 
ties and your approach. 


When you get an appointment, stop and hang up. If an appointment is not 
possible, tell the program representative that you have some questions and 
ask about the possibility of asking them now or arranging a ten-minute phone 
call in the future. Fill in any information you get (names, phone numbers, and 
so on) on the Federal Grants Research Form (see exhibit 14.1). 


3. Visit a public funding source official 


A meeting is vital to getting the input you need to prepare a proposal that 
is tailored to the funding source. A visit also will provide you with the oppor- 
tunity to update any information you have gathered on the funding source 
through your research. 

The objective of this preproposal visit is to find out as much as possible about 
the funding source and how it perceives its role in the awarding of grants. Then 
you can use the newly acquired information to produce a proposal that reflects 
sensitivity to the funding source’s needs and perception of its mission. Accord- 
ing to the theory of cognitive dissonance, the more the funding source perceives 
a grantseeker as different from what the funding source expects, the greater 
the problems with communication, agreement, and acceptance. We want the 
funder to love us, so we need to produce as little dissonance as possible by look- 
ing and talking as the funder thinks we should. Just remember, Washington, 
DC, is one of the most conservative areas in the country for dress. By dressing 
accordingly, you can avoid not getting heard because your attire creates dis- 
sonance. Asking a past grantee how the program officer dresses and how his 
or her office is laid out will give you insight into what the program officer likes. 

When planning a personal visit, remember that it is better to send two people 
than one and that an advocate, advisory committee member, or graduate of your 
program has more credibility than a paid staff member. In deciding who to send, 
try to match the age, interests, and other characteristics of your people with any 
information you have on the funding official. Before the visit, role-play your 
presentation with your team members and decide who will take responsibility 
for various parts of the presentation and what questions each will ask. 

It may be helpful to bring the following items with you on the visit: 


¢ Materials that help demonstrate the need for your project. 

¢ Your Swiss cheese book. 

« Ashort video clip that documents the problem and the unique attributes 
that make you a logical choice as a grantee. (The video could also sum- 
marize your approach to solving the problem; however, the presentation 
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should be short (no longer than three minutes) and simple. You do not 
need a projection system and a PowerPoint presentation unless you will 
be meeting with five or more grantor staff members.) 

¢ Information of your organization that you can leave with the funding 
official. (However, never leave a proposal. Remember, at this point you 
are there to gather information to produce a better proposal.) 


Your research will reveal gaps in your knowledge of the federal program. 
Wherever you are confused, write down your questions. Review the following 
list of possible questions I have developed in my fifty-year career. Ask your 
questions and some of mine that are crucial to your understanding of the 
program and the success of your proposal. 


¢ I have located the program application on your website and found refer- 
ences to [rules, announcements, and so on]. Are there any other sources 
of information I should review? 

¢ The [CFDA/Assistance Listings, Grants.gov, or agency publication] lists 
the program funding level at [$$$$$]. Do you expect that to change? 

e My research shows that there are several different types of awards that 
fall under your program and this area of interest. What are the differ- 
ences in the success rates (applications versus awards) in the granting 
mechanisms your program uses? (In addition to research and demon- 
stration grants, many programs have special awards for young or new 
researchers, or career awards to initiate and shape a career. The rules for 
qualifying for each type of granting mechanism vary, as does the fund- 
ing. All these variables must be taken into consideration when deciding 
to apply to a program or a specific type of grant award.) 

¢ How will successful grantees from last year affect the chances for new or 
first applicants? Will last year’s grantees compete with new grantees, or 
have their funds been set aside? If their funds have been set aside, how 
much is left for new awards? 

e Are there any unannounced programs or unsolicited proposal funds in 
your agency to support an important project like ours? 

¢ The required matching portion is [X] percent. Would it improve our 
chances for funding if we provide a greater portion than this? 

¢ The program announcement states that matching funds are suggested 
but not mandatory. I need to give my institution/organization an idea of 
how much match is needed to meet the “suggested” amount. Could you 
provide me with a figure, or select three past grantees at random and tell 
me how much match they (the grantees) provided? 

¢ Ifno match is required, would it help our proposal if we volunteered to 
cost share? 
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e What is the most common mistake or flaw in the proposals you receive? 

« We have developed several approaches to this needs area. From your 
vantage point, you may know whether one of our approaches has been 
funded but not yet published. Could you review our concept paper and 
give us any guidance? 

¢ Would you review or critique our proposal if we get it to you early? 

¢ Would you recommend a previously funded proposal for us to read for 
format and style? (Remember, you are entitled to see funded proposals, 
but be cool.) 

« What changes do you expect in type or number of awards this year (e.g., 
fewer new awards versus continuing awards)? 

¢ We will conduct a quality circle (mock review) to improve our proposal 
before we submit it. Could we get more information on the review pro- 
cess your office will conduct? Can we get a reviewers’ package, including 
instructions, scoring information, weighing of criteria, and so on? What is 
the background of the reviewers? How are the reviewers selected? Could 
one of our team members be a reviewer? How many proposals do review- 
ers read? How much time do they take to read and score each proposal? 

¢ How are multiple applications to different programs in your agency that 
use the same basic proposal viewed? 

¢ How is the project director/principal investigator’s commitment to 
other proposals viewed by your staff and/or the peer reviewers? (For 
example, a fellow of mine was included in a pending proposal for 5 
percent of his time. He was told by his institution’s research office that 
this commitment precluded him from applying to this particular federal 
program as the project director for his own proposal. I instructed him to 
contact the program officer, and he learned he could apply if he agreed 
to drop the 5 percent commitment if he was awarded his grant, which 
called for 50 percent of his time.) 


Immediately after your visit, record any information you have gathered 
about the funder on the Funding Source Staff Profile (exhibit 14.7). Record 
the results of your visit on the Public Funding Source Contact Summary Sheet 
(exhibit 14.8). 


Checklist 6: Make the Decision to Develop a Proposal and Apply to a 
Specific Federal Grant Program 


So far you have not invested a tremendous amount of time writing your pro- 
posal. You have taken time to gather data and contact potential grantors. Now 
you must decide which federal grant program you will apply to. 


EXHIBIT 14.7 
Funding Source Staff Profile 


Before each visit to a funding source, review this sheet to be sure you are taking 
the correct materials, advocates, and staff. 


Agency Director: Email: 
Program Director: Email: 
Contact Person: Email: 


Education: College: 
Postgraduate: 


Work Experience: 


Military Experience: 


Service Clubs: 


Interests/Hobbies: 


Publications: 


Comments: 


Note: Do not ask the staff person direct questions related to these areas. Instead, 
record information that has been volunteered or gathered from comments or 
observations made in the office. 


EXHIBIT 14.8 
Public Funding Source Contact Summary Sheet 


Project Title: 


Complete a public funding source contact summary sheet each time you contact 
a public funding source. 


Agency Name: + 


Program Officer: 
Contacted On (Date): 


By Whom: 
Contacted By: Letter Phone E-mail 


Personal Visit 
Staff or Advocate Present: 


Discussed: 


Results: 
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Your best project is the grant program that provides the closest match be- 
tween the project you want to implement and the profile you have developed of 
the grantor. Seldom is there a perfect fit between your project and the grantor’s 
program, and some tailoring and changes in your program will likely add to 
your chances of success. Use the Tailoring Worksheet (exhibit 14.9) to analyze 
each grant or program you are interested in, and select the closest match. After 
reviewing your answers on the worksheet, rate your prospect. 

Remember that the competition (alluded to in question 1) and the award 
rejection ratio (alluded to in question 2) are crucial to calculating your 
chances of success. After careful analysis, what chance do you think you have 
of attracting a grant from this prospect? A 25 percent chance? A 50 percent 
chance? A 75 percent chance? 

Once you are fairly sure you are going to apply to a specific federal grant pro- 
gram, review its advertised procedures carefully. Many federal programs request 
that prospective applicants submit a letter of intent to alert them of your plan 
to submit a full proposal. This letter has no legal implications. In other words, 
you could change your mind and not apply. Its purpose is to help the granting 
agency estimate how many proposals it will receive and thus how many review- 
ers may be required for the peer-review process that will follow submittal. The 
letter needs to state that you are considering developing a proposal for their 
competition and should include the exact title of the program as stated in the 
announcement, its CFDA/Assistance Listing number, and its deadline(s). 

The letter of intent is considered a courtesy, and I always side with being 
courteous when dealing with those who control money. Grantseekers who 
submit letters of intent are also likely to perform quality circles/mock reviews 
and submit early. I do not know whether any agencies keep track of the grant- 
ees who try to make their jobs easier. But if some do, you want to be sure to 
be on their courteous list. 

Remember a letter of intent is not the same as a preproposal that must be 
submitted in order to apply. Preproposals are mini proposals and must follow 
the detailed program guidelines and be handled accordingly. Preproposals 
should be taken seriously and put through mock reviews. And as with full 
proposals, you should attempt to find out who reads preproposals and the 
scoring rubric that is followed. 

Now that you have read about the importance of preproposal contact, how 
will you integrate it into your grants plan? 
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EXHIBIT 14.9 
Tailoring Worksheet 


CFDA # Prospect Rating A. Excellent 
Program Title B. Good 
Amount Requested C. Fair 


Percent Match/In-Kind 


Estimated Success A. 75% 
B. 50% 
C. 25% 
1. How does your grant request match with the average award size to your type 
of organization? 


size of organization? 


location of organization? 


proposal focus? 


2. What was the number of applications received versus the number of grants 
awarded in your area of interest? 


applications received 


grants awarded 


3. How does your organization compare to the previous grantees relative to 
expertise of key individuals? 


publications and previously funded proposals? 


access to special equipment, space, etc.? 


access to subjects? 


4. How would you rate the funding staff’s interest in your concept? 
___ very interested 
___ interested 
____ not interested 
____ unknown 


5. From the information you obtained on the reviewers and the review process, 
what should your writing strategy include? 


6. Based on the information you obtained on the review process, how will points 
be distributed in the funding source’s evaluation process? 


Area Point Value 
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TT" PURPOSE OF THIS CHAPTER IS TO HELP the serious government 
grantseeker prepare a credible proposal in a proactive manner. To take 
advantage of the strategies and insights contained in this chapter, you must 
obtain the application package for the most appropriate government granting 
agency. Read the agency’s guidelines and review this chapter to ensure that 
you have integrated the best techniques into your proposal. This material is 
designed to assist you with all federal grants, and as such, it is intended to be 
of general use. Some agencies and programs will have special requirements 
that will override some of these suggestions. 

Each federal agency has its own proposal format to which applicants must 
adhere. If you have been successful in obtaining a copy of a previously funded 
proposal, you must have a quality example of what the funding source expects. 
After reading exemplary proposals for fifty years, I have learned that excellent 
proposals do stand out. One does not have to be an expert in a proposal’s par- 
ticular area of interest to determine whether the proposal is of high quality. 
The required components or sections of each type of proposal—a research 
proposal or a proposal for a demonstration or model project—are remarkably 
similar. In general, federal applications include the following sections: 


¢ statement of the problem to be addressed 

« search of relevant literature/documentation of the problem/need to 
demonstrate that you have a command of the relevant studies and 
knowledge in the field 
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¢ what you propose to study, change, or test (for a research project, the 
hypothesis and specific aims, and for a model project, the measurable 
objectives) 

* proposed intervention: the activities, methods, or protocol that state 
what you will do and why you have selected these methods or activities 
and the desired end 

¢ budget: the cost of the project broken down by category of expenditure 

¢ evaluation: how you will measure the levels of change that constitute 
success and demonstrate that your intervention worked 

¢ grantee credibility: unique qualities and capabilities that you and/or 
your team possess and believe are relevant to support and complete the 
project 

¢ reference to the criteria/scoring rubric of the grantor 


Most federal grantors also require a summary or abstract, a title, an agree- 
ment to comply with federal assurances, and the attachment of pertinent 
materials that the reviewer may want to refer to while evaluating the proposal. 
Sections on future funding and dissemination of the research finding or 
model may also be included. 

While the inclusion of these general components seems logical, the dif- 
ferences in terminology, space restrictions, and order or sequence from one 
federal application to another can be perplexing. The novice grantseeker 
frequently asks why there is not a standard federal grant application form for 
all programs. It seems that this would make sense, but due to the variety of 
federal programs and the deep-seated conviction that each area of interest is 
distinct, this type of standardization will probably never happen. The point is 
that you must follow each agency’s format exactly, make no changes and no 
omissions, and give each agency and program exactly what it calls for, not just 
what you want to give. Even when you think you have already addressed an 
issue or question and that the agency’s guidelines are redundant, repeat what 
the agency asks for and remember the golden rule of grantseeking: He or she 
who has the gold, makes the rules. So, follow them exactly. 

Each federal agency has its own preferences concerning the components 
and order. What is similar from agency to agency is that in one way or an- 
other, the grantseeker’s proposal must establish that he or she has a project 
that needs to be carried out to advance the field of research, knowledge, or 
service. Chapter 16, on conducting a quality circle or proposal improvement 
exercise, discusses in more detail the federal agencies’ systems for evaluating 
and scoring proposals, including how the different sections of the proposal 
compare in terms of importance in the final decision. When applying to a 
specific agency, it is expected that you will procure a copy of its desired pro- 
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posal format and develop specific insights into the agency’s scoring system 
and an idea of what an outstanding proposal looks like by obtaining a copy 
of a funded proposal. 

Work through this chapter and collect the materials suggested. Then develop 
or rearrange your proposal in the format and order required by the grantor. 


Documentation of Need 


Most grantseekers begin their proposal with what they propose or want to 
do. Government grantors want to know why there is a need to do anything at 
all. To gain the reviewer’s respect you must show that you are knowledgeable 
about the need in a particular area. Your goal in this section of the proposal 
is to use articles, studies, and statistics to demonstrate a compelling reason or 
motivation to deal with the problem now. 

The grantor invariably must choose which proposals to fund this year and 
which to reject or put on hold; therefore, you must demonstrate the urgency to 
close the gap between what exists now and what ought to be in your special field 
(see exhibit 15.1). Your proposed project will seek to close or reduce this gap. 

In a research proposal, need documentation involves a search of relevant 
literature in the field. The point of the literature search is to document that 
there is a gap in knowledge in a particular area. Currently in the scientific 
community, it is necessary to enhance the motivation of the reviewer to fund 
your research project by suggesting the value of closing the gap, in monetary 
terms or in terms of increased knowledge, and by proposing what this new 
knowledge can lead to. 

In proposals for model projects and demonstration grants, this section is 
referred to as the needs statement or need documentation. To be successful 
in grantseeking, you must produce a clear, compelling picture of the current 
situation and the desired state. Grantors are buying an altered or better state 
of affairs. 

Creating a sense of urgency depends on how well you document the needs. 
Since not all proposals can be funded, you must make the funding source be- 
lieve that movement toward the desired state cannot wait any longer. Those 
proposals that do not get funded did not do a good job of doing the following: 


¢ documenting a real need (perceived as important) 

¢ demonstrating what ought to be (for clients) or the field of interest 

* creating the urgent need to close the gap by demonstrating that each day 
the need is not addressed, the problems grows worse, or that there is un- 
necessary suffering, confusion, or wasted efforts 
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Documenting What Is 


Use the following steps to document a need in a model or demonstration 
grant: 


1. 


Review the section on performing a needs survey (chapter 5) to assess 
whether any of the methods described could help document the need. 


. Use statistics from articles and research (e.g., “Approximately ___ 


women in the United States were murdered by their husbands or boy- 
friends last year”). 

Use quotes from leaders or experts in the field (e.g., “Dr. Flockmeister 
said children who are raised in a family with spouse abuse have a ___ 
percent chance of being abused or of abusing their partners”). 

Use case statements (for example, “John Quek, a typical client of the 
Family Outreach Center, was abused as a child and witnessed his 
mother and aunt being abused”). 


. Describe a national need and reduce it to a local number that is more 


understandable (e.g., “It is estimated that ___ percent of teenagers are 
abused by their boyfriend or girlfriend by the time they reach age sev- 
enteen; this means that at West Side High School, ____ seniors in the 
graduating class may have already experienced abuse”). 


. State the need in terms of one person (e.g., “The abused spouse gener- 


ally has ...”). 


. Use statements from community people like police, politicians, and 


clergy. 


. Make note in your literature search of any data you or your organization 


has generated, any articles published, and/or any quotes made that have 
appeared in newspapers. This will build your credibility as a qualified 
grantee. Refer to your work in a factual citation (e.g., “Research carried 
out by___ at ___ documented that ____ percent of the local population 
experienced a need for these services/programs”). 


When documenting what exists in a research grant, include the following: 


1. 


2: 


3. 


The latest studies, research articles, and presentations to demonstrate 
your currency in the field. 

Studies that demonstrate the scope and sequence of work in the field 
and its current state, and the necessity to answer your proposed research 
question before the field can move ahead. 

A thorough literature search that does not focus only on a few research- 
ers or data that reinforce your research position. Show how the diversity 
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or conflict in the field reinforces the need to search for an answer to 
your question. 

4. A logical flow of reference to the literature. The flow may consist of a 
chronological and conceptual demonstration that builds to the decision 
to fund your work. Remember, the literature search should not be a 
comprehensive treatise in the field that includes references to every con- 
tributor but, rather, a convincing documentation of significant works. 

5. Citations to your own work in the field that build the case for the prob- 
lem/need and your credibility. For example, the National Science Foun- 
dation (NSF) requires that you write in the third person; therefore, you 
are not allowed to say, “I discovered this in my preliminary research.” 
But it is allowable to reference your previous work (e.g., “A study done 
by (your name) demonstrated x, y, and z”). 


A study commissioned by the Chronicle of Higher Education suggests that 
female researchers do not cite their own work in scholarly papers as often as 
their male colleagues do.' My experience tells me that this gap may also exist 
in writing a grant proposal. Personal citation in a proposal counts, especially 
since many proposal reviewers are males who probably expect self-citation; 
therefore, female proposal writers should take this into consideration when 
trying to secure grant funding. 


Demonstrating What Ought to Be 


To establish what ought to be, proven statistics may be difficult or impossible 
to find. Using experts’ statements and quotes to document what ought to be 
is much more credible than using your opinion. Do not put your opinion in 
the needs statement. In this section you are demonstrating your knowledge of 
the field and showing that you have surveyed the literature. When establish- 
ing the gap, a quote from a leader in the field expressing the need to move on 
the issue and how movement could advance the field would be of great value. 

Avoid terms that point to a poorly documented needs statement. They in- 
clude the words many and most, and expressions like a great number and ev- 
eryone knows the need for. Make sure your needs statement does not include 
any of these types of words or expressions. 

It is relatively easy to say what ought to be said when discussing such areas 
as family violence or drug abuse but more difficult when dealing with bench 
or pure research; however, it is still important to demonstrate the possible 
uses your research could be related to even if you are working in the hard 
sciences. Documenting the other side of the gap is a necessity if you want to 
close the gap of ignorance in your field. 
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Creating a Sense of Urgency 


The needs section should motivate the prospective funding source to help 
close the gap and move toward the desired state of affairs. One way to do this 
is to use the funding source’s own studies, surveys, or statistics. The same 
basic proposal can be tailored to two different funding sources by quoting dif- 
ferent studies that appeal to each source’s own view of the need. By appealing 
to the views of individual sources, you will appear to be the logical choice to 
close the gap and move toward reducing the problem. (Review chapter 5 to 
remind you of what will happen if the gap is not addressed.) 


Capabilities of the Project Investigator/Project Director and 
the Unique Contributions That the Applicant/Consortia Will Provide 


Most government grant programs will ask the applicant to substantiate the 
credibility of the applicant’s key personnel who will deal with solving the 
established problem. This can be accomplished by referring to previous work 
of the project director and codirectors, or by referring to studies, research, or 
publications citing the work of the director and codirectors, and consultants’ 
contributions to the field. 

Review chapter 8, “Capitalizing on Your Capabilities,” to refresh yourself 
with the credibility builders of your personnel that you can work into your 
proposal. In the same way, review the assets that your organization and your 
partners’ organizations bring to bear on your ability to compete with other 
applicants to carry out the methods/activities that you will be describing to 
close the gap you have identified. 

If the proposal format required by the funding source does not have a sec- 
tion that deals with your capabilities, the end of the needs statement is the 
best place to put your credentials. To make a smooth transition from the need 
to your capabilities, do the following: 


¢ Reference that it is the mission of your organization to deal with this 
problem. 

e Summarize the unique qualities of your organization that make it best 
suited for the job. For example, your organization has the staff or facili- 
ties to make the project work. 

¢ Capitalize on the similarities you share with other organizations. For 
instance, “Our project will serve as a model to the other agencies that 
face this dilemma each day.” Such statements will help the prospective 
grantor realize that the results of your project could affect many. 
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¢ Emphasize that the needs are urgent and that each day they go unmet the 
problem grows and more people are adversely affected. 

¢ Point out the unique capabilities of your consortia partners and the ex- 
perience of your coprincipal investigator(s). 


What You Propose to Study or Change 


Your Objectives 


Objectives provide the rational for the steps you propose to take to narrow 
or close the gap created in the needs statement. Objectives follow the needs 
statement because they cannot be written until the need has been docu- 
mented and a gap created. 

Since the accomplishment or attainment of each objective will help to close 
the gap, you must write objectives that are measurable and can be evaluated. It 
is crucial to be able to determine the degree to which the objectives have been 
attained and, thus, demonstrate the amount of the gap that has been closed. 
Many grantseekers confuse goals with objectives. Goals are like lofty aims. They 
espouse the direction that the grant will move toward but not the measurable 
outcomes that objectives contain. Grantseekers preparing research proposals 
should note that the objective of a research proposal is to close the gap of igno- 
rance or lack of understanding in their field, or to expose poor treatments and 
suggest or prove new theories. The purpose of performing research or creating 
model or demonstration projects is to further knowledge. The proposed change 
can be referred to as an objective, hypothesis, or specific aim. 

Government grantors have been putting increasing pressure on research- 
ers to explain how their research can be used on a practical level. This is not 
meant to undermine the value of basic research that may not have an im- 
mediate applied use or immediately relate to broader impacts. For example, 
NSF sees itself supporting scientific discovery and research, while NIH sees 
its mission as applying science to prevent and eradicate disease. Always be 
aware that grantors want to see that their funding contributes to the field. 
They are motivated by what the grantseeker will do and how it will impact 
the gap. Grantors want a component of every grant to deal with such issues as 
dissemination of results and how findings will be used to benefit the general 
public and advance the current level of knowledge. 


Objectives versus Methods 


Objectives tell the grantseeker and the funding source what will be accom- 
plished by this expenditure of funds and how the change will be measured. 
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Methods state the means to the end or how the change will come about. They 
tell how you will accomplish the desired change. Naturally, the ability to ac- 
complish an objective depends on the methods or activities chosen. 

When in doubt as to whether you have written an objective or method, ask 
yourself whether there is only one way to accomplish what you have written. 
If your answer is yes, you have probably written a method. For example, once 
a participant at one of my seminars told me that his objective was to build a 
visitor center for his organization’s museum. When asked why he wanted to 
build a visitor center, he responded, “To help visitors understand the rela- 
tionship between the museum buildings so that they can more effectively use 
the museum.” Once he stated this out loud, he realized that his objective was 
really the effective utilization of the museums and that building a visitor cen- 
ter was just one method or way to accomplish this objective. In other words, 
building the visitors center was a means to an end, just one way that my semi- 
nar participant could attempt to accomplish his objective. In fact, the reason 
a funding source might give money to support his project would be to help 
people use and appreciate the museum, not to build the visitor center. The 
bricks and mortar that make up the visitor center simply do not lend them- 
selves to the kind of measurement that the issue of effective utilization does. 

The following is a technique for writing objectives. 


1. Determine result areas. Result areas are the key places you will look for 
improvement or change in the client population. Examples include the 
health of people older than sixty-five years of age in St. Louis, better 
educated minority students, and more efficient use of a museum. 

2. Determine measurement indicators. Measurement indicators are the 
quantifiable parts of your result areas. By measuring your performance 
with these indicators, you will be able to determine how well you are 
doing. Examples include the number of hospital readmissions of people 
older than sixty-five years of age, scores on standardized tests, and the 
number of people who understand the relationship between museum 
buildings. Brainstorm a number of measurement indicators for each of 
your result areas, and then select the ones that reflect your intent and 
are the least difficult to use. 

3. Determine performance standards. Performance standards answer the 
question, “How much (or how little) of a change do we need to consider 
ourselves successful?” Using our aforementioned example, we might 
determine the following performance standards: a 10 percent drop in 
hospital readmissions, scores rising from the 80th to the 90th percentile 
for freshman on the Flockman reading scale, or a 50 percent reduction 
in requests by visitors for directions from museum staff. 
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4. Determine the time frame. The time frame is the amount of time in 
which you want to reach your performance standards. It is your dead- 
line. You might decide you want to see a 10 percent drop in hospital 
readmissions within six or eighteen months. Usually, this time frame is 
determined for you by the funding source. Most grants are for twelve 
months. In setting your deadlines, use months 1 through 12 instead of 
January, February, and so on, because you seldom will start the grants 
when you expect, and seldom do they start in January. 

5. Determine the cost frame. This is the cost of the methods or activities 
you have selected to meet your objectives. (This cost estimate can be 
obtained retrospectively from the project planner, the document you 
will fill out next.) 

6. Write the objective. This step combines the data you have generated 
in the previous five steps. The standard format for an objective is as 
follows: “To [action verb and statement reflecting your measurement 
indicator] by [performance standard] by [deadline] at a cost of no more 
than [cost frame].” For example, “To increase the reading scores of 
freshmen from the 80th to the 90th percentile on Flockman’s reading 
scale in twelve months at a cost of $50,000.” 

7. Evaluate the objective. Review your objective and answer the question, 
“Does this objective reflect the amount of change we want in the result 
area?” If your answer is yes, you probably have a workable objective. 
If your answer is no, chances are that your measurement indicator is 
wrong or your performance standards are too low. Go back to steps 2 
and 3, and repeat the process. 


When writing program objectives, you should follow the same seven steps. 
Again, remember to emphasize results, not tasks or methods. Do not describe 
how you are going to do something; instead, emphasize what you will accom- 
plish and the ultimate benefit of your program’s work. 


Hypothesis, Research Question, and Specific Aims 


In a research proposal, the section on what the researcher proposes to study 
or change is referred to as the research question and hypothesis to be tested, 
or the specific aims. The development of research proposals follows an 
analogous route to model and demonstration grants. There must be a clearly 
defined problem, question, or gap to be addressed. 

Researchers are inoculated with the same virus that all grantseekers share: 
the “why” virus. (Why does this happen? Why can’t we do something to 
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change this result?) The researcher asks a question and then must search the 
literature in the field to determine what is already known and who would care 
if the question was answered. (What is the value or benefit? Who would value 
the closing of the gap?) For example, the question of whether treatment X or 
Y influences the healing time of a pressure sore (bedsore) is subject to a search 
of the literature to see what work has already been done in this area and deter- 
mine the importance of the question. (What exists now? What is the incidence 
or extent of the problem, and what is the future impact of not addressing the 
question?) If there is no compelling or motivating reason to use grant moneys 
to answer the question, the researcher is not likely to be successful. 

The research question must be specific and focused. Many researchers 
are overly optimistic and select too broad a question or too many questions 
to investigate. This sets them up for failure because they cannot control the 
situation. In other words, they have too many forces or variables to deal with 
that can influence the outcome. 

Researchers usually develop their questions into either a null hypothesis 
or an alternative hypothesis. In a null hypothesis, the researcher does the fol- 
lowing: 


¢ Predicts that there is no basic difference between the two selected areas. 
For example, “There is no difference between pressure sores treated with 
X or Y.” 

« Sets up the study to measure the outcome, or the dependent variable 
(increased healing of pressure sores). 

e Manipulates or changes the intervention, or the independent variable 
(use of treatment X or Y), to observe the effects of the two treatments on 
the dependent variable. 

¢ Selects a statistical evaluation model before data are collected, which will 
be used to evaluate the differences in the intervention. 


When there are significant differences between two treatments, the null 
hypothesis is disproved, and the results are based on differences in treatment 
rather than on chance. 

The alternative hypothesis predicts that there is indeed a difference 
between two treatments and suggests the direction of the difference. For 
example, “Treatment X will result in a healing rate that is 50 percent faster 
than treatment Y.” The research protocol then seeks to prove that there is a 
difference at the level that is substantiated by the evaluation design to be used. 

Looking at successful proposals to see how the research question was de- 
scribed is very insightful. Some researchers clarify the research question or 
the hypothesis in the proposal’s specific aims. 
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The methods, activities, or protocol section is the detailed description of 
the steps you will take to meet the objectives, conduct your project, and prove 
or disprove your hypothesis. Methods identify the following: 


¢ what will be done 

¢ who will do it 

¢ how long it will take 

¢ the materials and equipment needed 
¢ how the results will be measured 


The protocol of a research proposal details how each experiment or trial will 
be carried out. The methods or protocols are a function of what you set out 
to accomplish. The best order to follow is to write your objectives first and 
then develop your methods to meet them. In making up a realistic estimate of 
your project costs, avoid inflating the budget. Instead, consider adding several 
more methods to this section to ensure that your objectives are met. When 
you negotiate the final award, you will gain much more credibility with the 
funding source by eliminating methods instead of lowering the price for the 
same amount of work. The basic idea is that eliminating methods or steps im- 
pacts the ability to prove or create the desired change in the level of certainty 
wanted by both you and the grantor. 

Historically, final awards for research proposals and model project propos- 
als were followed by an award notice that included an approved dollar amount 
significantly less than what was applied for. Criticism of this practice led many 
major grantors to announce that the methods for research and model/demon- 
stration proposals should be cost analyzed and negotiated. Now both demon- 
stration and research proposals must include a detailed cost estimate for each 
method or activity and show each activity’s effect on the outcome. 

Your methods section or protocol plan must do the following: 


¢ Describe your program activities in detail and demonstrate how they will 
fulfill your objectives or research study 

¢ Describe the sequence, flow, and interrelationship of the activities 

¢ Describe the planned staffing for your program and designate who is 
responsible for which activities 

¢ Describe your client population and method for determining client 
selection 

¢ State a specific time frame 

¢ Present a reasonable scope of activities that can be accomplished within 
the stated time frame with your organization’s resources 

¢ Refer to the cost-benefit ratio of your project 
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¢ Include a discussion of risk (why success is probable) 
¢ Describe the uniquenesses of your methods and overall project design 


The Project Planner (exhibit 15.1) provides you with a format to ensure that 
your methods section reflects a well-conceived and well-designed plan for 
the accomplishment of your objectives. A copy of the project planner pro- 
grammed to work with Microsoft Excel can be downloaded free of charge at 
www.akribosgroup.com. 


The Project Planner 


An outcome of my fifty years of work in grant and contract preparation, the 
project planner is a spreadsheet planning tool designed to assist you in several 
important ways. It will help you do the following: 


¢ Create a budget narrative that describes expenditures 

¢ Develop your budget by having you clearly define which project person- 
nel will perform each activity for a given time frame, with the corre- 
sponding consultant services, supplies, materials, and equipment 

¢ Defend your budget on an activity-by-activity basis so that you can suc- 
cessfully negotiate your final award 

¢ Project a monthly and quarterly cash forecast for year 1, year 2, and year 
3 of your proposed project 

¢ Identify matching or in-kind contributions 


Any spreadsheet function that provides you with this information is fine. 
The goal is to get you to cost analyze your project so you can use this informa- 
tion to complete the budget section of your federal proposal. If your organiza- 
tion provides budget assistance, completing the spreadsheet will be of great 
help to those assisting you with this task. 

The project planner will also help you develop job descriptions for each 
individual involved in your project and a budget narrative or written explana- 
tion documenting your planned expenses. Several federal granting agencies 
have been criticized for not negotiating final awards with grantees. Their 
practice has been to provide grantees with a statement of the final award 
with no reference to or discussion of how the award differs from the amount 
budgeted in the application, or how the reduction will affect the methods and 
outcome. As more importance is placed on the budget negotiation and the 
planning of project years, the more valuable the project planner will become. 

You will find the following explanation of each project planner column 
helpful as you review the blank project planner in exhibit 15.1 and the sample 
project planner in exhibit 15.2. 
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. Project objectives or outcomes (column A/B): List your objectives or 


outcomes as A, B, C, and so on. Use the terms the prospective grantor 
wants. For example, grantors may refer to the objectives as major tasks, 
enabling objectives, or specific aims. 


. Methods (column A/B): Also, in the first column, list the methods or 


protocol necessary to meet the objectives or outcomes as A-1, A-2, B-1, 
B-2, C-1, C-2, and so on. These are the tasks you have decided on as 
your approach to meeting the need. 


. Month (column C/D): Record the dates you will begin and end each 


activity in this column. 


. Time (column E): Designate the number of person-weeks (you can use 


hours or months) needed to accomplish each task. 


. Project personnel (column F): List the key personnel who will spend 


measurable or significant amounts of time on this activity and the 
accomplishment of this objective or specific aim. The designation 
of key personnel is crucial for developing a job description for each 
individual. If you list the activities for which the key personnel are 
responsible and the minimum qualifications or background required, 
you will have a rough job description. Call a placement agency to get 
an estimate of the salary needed to fill the position. The number of 
weeks or months will determine full-time or part-time classification. 

This column gives you the opportunity to look at how many hours 
of work you are providing in a given time span. If you have your key 
personnel working more than 160 hours per month, it may be neces- 
sary to adjust the number of weeks in column E to fit a more reason- 
able time frame. For example, you may have to reschedule activities or 
shift responsibility to another staff member. 


. Personnel costs (columns G, H, I): List the salaries, wages, and fringe 


benefits for all personnel. Special care should be taken to list and docu- 
mentall the staff that your organization is providing at no charge to the 
grant. In some instances, the donation of personnel may be a require- 
ment of your grant, or it might be a gesture you make to show your 
good faith and appear as a better investment to the funding source. If 
you do make matching or in-kind contributions, place an asterisk by 
the name of each person you donate to the project. Be sure to include 
your donation of fringes, as well as wages. As you complete the re- 
maining columns, put an asterisk by anything else that will be donated 
to the project. All costs with an asterisk will be automatically totaled to 
the donated or matching box for each area at the bottom of the sheet. 
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Once you list a donated match or what sometimes is called an in-kind 
contribution, it becomes an item that can be audited. The project plan- 
ner is invaluable for backing up any matching contribution. 
. Consultants and contract services (columns J, K, L): These three col- 
umns are for the services that are most cost-efficiently supplied by 
individuals who are not in your normal employ. They may be experts 
at a skill you need that does not warrant your training a staff member 
or hiring an additional staff person (you may need someone skilled 
in evaluation, computers, commercial art, and so forth). There are no 
fringes paid to consultants or contract service providers. 
. Nonpersonnel resources needed (columns M, N, O, P): List the com- 
ponents that are necessary to complete each activity and achieve your 
objective, including supplies, equipment, and materials. Many a grant- 
seeker has gone wrong by underestimating the nonpersonnel resources 
needed to complete a project. Most grantseekers lose out on many do- 
nated or matching items because they do not ask themselves what they 
really need to complete each activity. Travel, supplies, and telephone 
communications are some of the more commonly donated items. 
Equipment requests can be handled in many ways. One approach is 
to place total equipment items as they are called for under your plan 
under column M (item) and complete the corresponding columns ap- 
propriately—cost per item (column N), quantity (column O), and total 
cost (column P); however, this approach may cause problems in the 
negotiation of your final award. The grantor may suggest lowering the 
grant money by the elimination of an equipment item that appears as 
though it is related to the accomplishment of only one activity, when in 
actuality you plan to use it in several subsequent activities. Therefore, 
I suggest that if you plan to list the total cost of equipment needed in 
your work plan next to one particular activity, designate a percentage 
of usage to that activity and reference the other activities that will re- 
quire the equipment. This way you will show 100 percent usage and be 
able to defend the inclusion of the equipment in your budget request. 
In some cases, you may choose to allocate the percentage of the cost 
of the equipment to each activity. If you allocate cost of equipment to 
each activity, remember that if you drop an activity in negotiation, you 
may not have all the funds you need to purchase the equipment. 
. Subtotal cost for each activity (column Q): This column can be com- 
pleted in two ways. Each activity can be subtotaled, or you can subtotal 
several activities under each objective or specific aim. 
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10. Milestones, progress indicators (columns R, S): Column R should be 
used to record what the funding source will receive as indicators that 
you are working toward the accomplishment of your objectives. Use 
column S to list the date on which the funding source will receive the 
milestone or progress indicator. Refer to the sample project planner 
(exhibit 15.2) to see how these columns justify the expenditure. 


Note that you might want to develop a computer-generated spreadsheet ver- 
sion of the project planner so that your objectives or other information can 
be easily added, deleted, or changed. This would be especially useful when the 
grant amount awarded is less than the amount requested, because you could 
experiment with possible changes without too much trouble. 


Indirect Costs 


An aspect of federal grants that is crucially important yet poorly understood 
by many grantseekers and other individuals connected with grants is the con- 
cept of indirect costs. Indirect costs involve repaying the recipient of a federal 
grant for costs that are difficult to break down individually but are indirectly 
attributable to performing the federal grant. These costs include such things 
as the following: 


¢ heat and lights 

¢ building maintenance 
¢ payroll personnel 

* purchasing 


Indirect costs are calculated by using a formula that is provided by the 
Federal Regional Controller’s Office and expressed as a percentage of the total 
amount requested from the funding source (total from column Q of your 
project planner), or as a percentage of the personnel costs (total from column 
I of your project planner). 

Recent developments in the area of indirect costs have led the federal gov- 
ernment to strictly enforce the definition of costs eligible for reimbursement 
under a grant’s direct expenditures versus those eligible under its indirect 
expenditures. Under the Office of Management and Budget’s guidelines, 
costs related to the handling of increased grant-supported payroll, increased 
purchasing, or grant-related travel reimbursement are already covered under 
indirect costs; therefore, any added personnel that fall under the category of 
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secretarial support to handle these services are not eligible to be added to your 
grant. All personnel in your grant should have a special designation and job 
description showing that their duties are not secretarial but, rather, extraordi- 
nary and thus eligible to be funded under the grant. The indirect cost percent- 
age applied to your funded proposal will be based upon the performance of 
those normal services that support the grant. 


Budget 


While preparing the budget may be traumatic for unorganized grantseekers, 
you can see that the project planner contains all the information you need 
to forecast your financial needs accurately. No matter what budget format 
you use, the information you need to carry out the grant is contained in your 
project planner. The project planner, however, is not the budget; it is the cost 
analysis of what will have to be done and the time frame for each activity. 

In most government proposal formats, the budget section is not located 
near the methods section. Government funders do not understand why you 
want to talk about your methods when you talk about money. As you know, 
the budget is a result of what you plan to do. If the money you request is re- 
duced, you know you must cut your project’s methods. Draw the public fund- 
ing source back into your project planner during any budget negotiations so 
that they too can see what will be missing as a result of a budget cut. If you 
must cut so many methods that you can no longer be sure of accomplish- 
ing your objectives, consider refusing the funds or reducing the amount of 
change (reduction of the need) outlined in your objectives when negotiating 
the amount of your award. The sample budget in exhibit 15.3 is provided for 
your review. In a research proposal, show how limiting your intervention or 
protocol will affect the reliability and validity of your research. 

If you are required to provide a quarterly cash forecast, use the grants office 
timeline in exhibit 15.4. The project activities/methods (A-1, A-2, B-1, B-2) 
from your project planner should be listed in the first column. The numbered 
columns across the top of the timeline indicate the months of the duration 
of the project. Use a line bar to indicate when each activity/method begins 
and ends. Place the estimated cost per method in the far-right column. Use 
a triangle to indicate where milestones and progress indicators are to occur 
(taken from columns R and S of your project planner). By totaling costs by 
quarter, you can develop a quarterly forecast of expenditures. Complete a 
separate grants office timeline and project planner for each year of a continu- 
ation grant or multiyear award. 
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EXHIBIT 15.3 
Sample Project Budget 
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PROJECT NAME: 


Nutrition Education for Expenditure Donated/ Requested from 
Disadvantaged Mothers Total In-Kind This Source 
through Teleconferencing 
$148,551 $85,122 $63,429 

I, PERSONNEL 

A. Salaries, Wages 

Project Director @ $2,200/mo. 13,200 13,200 

x 12 mos. x 50 percent time 

Administrative Assistant @ 19,200 19,200 

$1,600/mo. x 12 mos. x 100 

percent time 

Data Input Specialist @ 15,600 15,600 

$1,300/mo. x 12 mos. x 100 

percent time 

Volunteer time @ $9.00 x 36,000 36,000 

10 mos. x 400 hours 

B. Fringe Benefits 

Unemployment Insurance 1,400 450 990 

(3 percent of first $18,600) 

FICA (6.2 percent of first 2,976 95 2,023 

$87,000 of each employee 

salary) 

Health Insurance ($150/mo. 5,400 1,800 3,600 

per employee x 12 mos.) 

Workmen’s Compensation 480 144 336 

(1 percent salaries paid: 

$48,000) 

C. Consultants/Contracted Services 

Copy Editor ($200/day x 5) 1,000 1,000 

PR Advisor ($200/day x 10) 2,000 2,000 

Accounting Services 3,000 3,000 

($250/day x 12) 

Legal Services ($500/day x 6) 3,000 3,000 
Personnel Subtotal 103,296 58,547 44,749 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 15.3 
(continued) 


PROJECT NAME: 

Nutrition Education for Expenditure — Donated/ Requested from 
Disadvantaged Mothers Total In-Kind This Source 
through Teleconferencing 


$148,551 $85,122 $63,429 
Il. NONPERSONNEL 
A. Space Costs 
Rent (1.50/sq. ft. x 400 7,200 7,200 
sq. ft. x 12 mos.) 
Utilities ($75/mo. x 12 mos.) 900 900 
B. Equipment 
Desk ($275 x 1) 275 275 
Computer, Printer, Copy 3,600 3,600 
Machine, Rental ($300/mo x 
12 mos.) 
Office Chairs ($50 x 3) 150 150 
File Cabinets ($125 x 3) 375 375 
Electronic Blackboard 7,200 7,200 
and Misc. Equip. for 
Teleconferencing 
C. Supplies (Consumables) 
(3 employees x $200/yr.) 600 600 
D. Travel 
Local 
Project Director ($.40/mile x 2,400 2,400 
500 miles/mo. x 12 mos.) 
Administrative Assistant 3,600 3,600 
($.40/mile x 750 miles/mo. x 
12 mos.) 
Out-of-Town Project Director 
to Nutrition Conference 
St. Louis 
Airfare 450 450 
Per Diem ($75/day x 3) 225 225 
Hotel ($100/nt. X 3) 300 300 
E. Telephone 
Installation ($100/line x 3) 300 300 
Monthly Charges 900 900 
($25/line x 3 lines x 12 mos.) 
Long Distance 
($40/mo. x 12 mos.) 480 480 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 15.3 
(continued) 
PROJECT NAME: 
Nutrition Education for Expenditure Donated/ Requested from 
Disadvantaged Mothers Total In-Kind This Source 
through Teleconferencing 
$148,551 $85,122 $63,429 
F. Other Nonpersonnel Costs 
Printing ($.30 x 25,000 7,500 7,500 
brochures) 
Postage ($.34 x 25,000) 8,500 8,500 
Insurance ($25/mo. 300 300 
x 12 mos.) 
Nonpersonnel Subtotal $45, 255 $26,575 $18,680 
Personnel Subtotal $103,296 $58,547 $44,749 
Project Total $148,551 $85,122 $63,429 
Percentage 100 percent 57 percent 43 percent 


One of the more common federal budget forms for nonconstruction 
projects is Standard Form (SF)-424A (see exhibit 15.5). The instructions for 
completing SF-424A are shown in exhibit 15.6. As with other budget forms, if 
you have completed a project planner, you already have the information you 
need to complete SF-424A. 

Many grantors also require that you submit a narrative statement of your 
budget, explaining the basis for your inclusion of personnel, consultants, 
supplies, and equipment. This is known as a budget narrative. Again, your 
completed project planner will help you construct the budget narrative and 
explain the sequence of steps. The budget narrative gives you the opportunity 
to present the rationale for each step, piece of equipment, and key person that 
your proposal calls for. 

Keep foremost in your mind that these federal funds are the result of taxes 
paid by individuals like you, as well as corporations. It is your responsibility 
to make the plan for how you propose to spend these moneys as precise and 
as clearly related to the project outcome as possible. The tendency to “round 
up” numbers and pad budgets is a threat to your credibility and could affect 
your ability to gain the peer reviewers’ and federal staffs confidence. 
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EXHIBIT 15.4 
Grants Office Timeline 
Total 
Activity Cost of 
Number | 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 10 | 11 | 12 | Activity 
1st Quarter | 2nd Quarter | 3rd Quarter | 4th Quarter | Total 
Quarterly 


Forecast of 
Expenditures 
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EXHIBIT 15.6 


Instructions for Standard Form (SF)-424A 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE SF-424A 


Public reporting burden for this collection of information is estimated to average 180 minutes per response, including time for reviewing] 
instructions, searching existing data sources, gathering and maintaining the data needed, and completing and reviewing the collection of 
information. Send comments regarding the burden estimate or any other aspect of this collection of information, including suggestions for, 
reducing this burden, to the Office of Management and Budget, Paperwork Reduction Project (0348-0044), Washington, DC 20503. 


PLEASE DO NOT RETURN YOUR COMPLETED FORM TO THE OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET. 
SEND IT TO THE ADDRESS PROVIDED BY THE SPONSORING AGENCY. 


General Instructions 


This form is designed so thal application can be made for funds 
from one or more grant programs, In preparing the budget, 
adhere to any existing Federal grantor agency guidelines which 
prescribe how and whether budgeted amounts should be 
separately shown for different functions or activities within the 
program. For some programs, grantor agencies may require 
budgets to be separately shown by function or activity. For other 
programs, grantor agencies may require a breakdown by function 
or activity. Sections A, B, C, and D should include budget 
estimates for the whole project except when applying for 
assistance which requires Federal authorization in annual or 
other funding period increments. In the latter case, Sections A, B, 
C, and D should provide the budget for the first budget period 
(usually a year) and Section E should present the need for 
Federal assistance in the subsequent budget periods, All 
applications should contain a breakdown by the object class 
categories shown in Lines a-k of Section B. 


Section A. Budget Summary Lines 1-4 Columns (a) and (b) 


For applications pertaining to a single Federal grant program 
(Federal Domestic Assistance Catalog number) and not requiring 
a functional or activity breakdown, enter on Line 1 under Column 
(a) the Catalog program title and the Catalog number in Column 
(b). 


For applications pertaining to a single program requiring budget 
amounts by multiple functions or activities, enter the name of 
each activity or function on each line in Column (a), and enter the 
Catalog number in Column (b). For applications pertaining to 
multiple programs where none of the programs require a 
breakdown by function or activity, enter the Catalog program title 
‘on each line in Column (a) and the respective Catalog number on 
each line in Column (b). 


For applications pertaining to multiple programs where one or 
more programs require a breakdown by function or activity, 
prepare a separate sheet for each program requiring the 
breakdown. Additional sheets should be used when one form 
does not provide adequate space for all breakdown of data 
required, However, when more than one sheet is used, the first 
page should provide the summary totals by programs. 


Lines 1-4, Columns (c) through (g) 


For new applications, eave Column (c) and (d) blank. For each 
line entry in Columns (a) and (b), enter in Columns (e), (f), and 
(9) the appropriate amounts of funds needed to support the 
project for the first funding period (usually a year). 


For continuing grant program applications, submit these forms 
before the end of each funding period as required by the grantor 
agency. Enter in Columns (c) and (d) the estimated amounts of 
funds which will remain unobligated at the end of the grant 
funding period only # the Federal grantor agency instructions 
provide for this, Otherwise, leave these columns blank. Enter in 
columns (e) and (f) the amounts of funds needed for the 
upcoming period. The amount(s) in Column (g) should be the 
sum of amounts in Columns (e) and (f). 


For supplemental grants and changes to existing grants, do not 
use Columns (c) and (d). Enter in Column (e) the amount of the 
increase or decrease of Federal funds and enter in Column (f) the 
amount of the increase or decrease of non-Federal funds. In 
Column (g) enter the new total budgeted amount (Federal and 
non-Federal) which includes the total previous authorized 
budgeted amounts plus or minus, as appropriate, the amounts 
shown in Columns (e) and (f), The amount(s) in Column (g) 
should not equal the sum of amounts in Columns (e) and (f). 


Line 5 - Show the totals for all columns used. 
Section B Budget Categories 


In the column headings (1) through (4), enter the titles of the 
same programs, functions, and activities shown on Lines 1-4, 
Column (a), Section A, When additional sheets are prepared for 
Section A, provide similar column headings on each sheet. For 
each program, function or activity, fill in the total requirements for 
funds (both Federal and non-Federal) by object class categories. 


Line 6a-i - Show the totals of Lines 6a to 6h in each column. 
Line 6j - Show the amount of indirect cost. 


Line 6k - Enter the total of amounts on Lines 6i and 6j. For all 
applications for new grants and continuation grants the total 
amount in column (5), Line 6k, should be the same as the total 
amount shown in Section A, Column (g), Line 5. For 
supplemental grants and changes to grants, the total amount of 
the increase or decrease as shown in Columns (1}-(4), Line 6k 
should be the same as the sum of the amounts in Section A, 
Columns (e) and (f) on Line 5. 


Line 7 - Enter the estimated amount of income, if any, expected 


to be generated from this project. Do not add or subtract this 
amount from the total project amount, Show under the program 


SF-424A (Rev. 7-97) Page 
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EXHIBIT 15.6 
(continued) 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE SF-424A (continued) 


narrative statement the nature and source of income. The Line 15 - Enter the totals of amounts on Lines 13 and 14. 
estimated amount of program income may be considered by the 
Federal grantor agency in determining the total amount of the 


grant. 


Section E. Budget Estimates of Federal Funds Needed for 
Balance of the Project 

Section C. Non-Federal Resources Lines 16-19 - Enter in Column (a) the same grant program titles 
shown in Column (a), Section A. A breakdown by function or 
activity is not necessary. For new applications and continuation 
grant applications, enter in the proper columns amounts of Federal 
funds which will be needed to complete the program or project over 
the succeeding funding periods (usually in years). This section 
need not be completed for revisions (amendments, changes, or 
supplements) to funds for the current year of existing grants. 


Lines 8-11 Enter amounts of non-Federal resources that will be 
used on the grant. If in-kind contributions are included, provide a 
brief explanation on a separate sheet. 


Column (a) - Enter the program titles identical to 
Column (a), Section A. A breakdown by function or 


sclivity Is not necessary. If more than four lines are needed to list the program titles, submit 


additional schedules as necessary, 
Column (b) - Enter the contribution to be made by the 
applicant. Line 20 - Enter the total for each of the Columns (b)-(e). When 
additional schedules are prepared for this Section, annotate 


Column (c) - Enter the amount of the State's cash and accordingly and show the overall totals on this line. 


in-kind contribution if the applicant is not a State or 
State agency. Applicants which are a State or State 


A Section F. Other Budget Information 
agencies should leave this column blank. 


Line 21 - Use this space to explain amounts for individual direct 
object class cost categories that may appear to be out of the 
ordinary or to explain the details as required by the Federal grantor 
agency. 


Column (d) - Enter the amount of cash and in-kind 
contributions to be made from all other sources. 


Column (e) - Enter totals of Columns (b), (c), and (d). 
Line 22 - Enter the type of indirect rate (provisional, predetermined, 


Line 12 - Enter the total for each of Columns (b)-(e). The amount 
in Column (e) should be equal to the amount on Line 5, Column 
(f}, Section A. 


Section D. Forecasted Cash Needs 


final or fixed) that will be in effect during the funding period, the 
estimated amount of the base to which the rate is applied, and the 
total indirect expense. 


Line 23 - Provide any other explanations or comments deemed 


necessary. 


Line 13 - Enter the amount of cash needed by quarter from the 
grantor agency during the first year, 


Line 14 - Enter the amount of cash from all other sources needed 
by quarter during the first year. 


Remember, do not leave anything to chance. All required forms must be 
completely and precisely filled out. 


Evaluation 


Federal and state funding sources generally place a much heavier emphasis on 
evaluation than do most private sources. While there are many books written 
on evaluation, the best advice is to have an expert handle it. I suggest enlisting 
the services of a professional at a college or university who has experience in 
evaluation. Professors will generally enjoy the involvement and the extra pay, 
and can lead you to a storehouse of inexpensive labor: undergraduate and 
graduate students. A graduate student in statistics can help you deal with the 
problem of quantifying your results inexpensively, while he or she gathers 
valuable insight, experience, and some much-needed money. 
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Irrespective of who designs your evaluation, writing your objectives prop- 
erly or designing your protocol carefully will the make the process much 
simpler. Most grantseekers have little problem developing objectives that deal 
with cognitive areas or areas that provide for results that can be easily quanti- 
fied. The problems start when they move into the affective domain, because 
values, feelings, and appreciation can be difficult to measure. For example, 
if you state that the outcome in your research project is that the participants 
will value physical exercise, you must demonstrate how you will measure 
that value. Use consultants to assist you with your evaluation. You will gain 
credibility by using an independent third party to carry out your evaluation 
analysis. If your stated outcome in your research project is that the partici- 
pants will value physical exercise, then you must demonstrate how you will 
measure that value. 

If you use the techniques presented in this chapter for writing objectives 
and ask yourself what your client population will do differently after the 
grant, you should be able to keep yourself on track and develop an evaluation 
design that will pass even the most crucial federal and state standards. For 
example, a grant to increase appreciation of opera could be measured by see- 
ing how many of the subjects pay to attend an inexpensive performance after 
the free ones are completed. 


The Summary or Abstract 


The summary or abstract is usually written after the proposal is completed. 
After the title, the summary/abstract is the second most often read, and there- 
fore most important, part of a proposal. The summary/abstract must be suc- 
cinct, clear, and motivating so the reader (reviewer) does not lose interest. It is 
important to determine whether the grantor uses summaries or abstracts. The 
terms are not interchangeable and, therefore, require different consideration. 
In a sense, the summary or abstract has a dual purpose. Its first purpose is 
to provide the peer reviewer with a clear idea of what the proposed research or 
project will result in. After it is funded, it provides prospective grantseekers with 
an example of the type of research or project the federal agency funds. Once 
funded, the summary or abstract becomes public information and is placed on 
the funding source’s website and in databases as that of a past grantee’s. 
Unfortunately, some applicants do not devote enough time to preparing 
their summary or abstract, and the description that is made public does not do 
the funding agency or the grantee’s project/research justice. To get grantseekers 
to pay more attention to this section of their proposals, some federal agencies 
score the summary or abstract in the overall proposal evaluation. Whether this 
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area is scored or not, it plays a crucial role in setting up the expectations of the 
reviewer before he or she gets into the body of your proposal. 

In general terms, the summary/abstract is a much-abbreviated version of 
your proposal and should contain a clear, concise description of the need for 
your project, your project’s goal or hypothesis, objectives or specific aims, ap- 
proach or protocol, and evaluation design. Create your summary or abstract 
to show readers what they will find when they read your proposal. Use the 
grantor’s scoring system to follow the same order in the summary or abstract 
as you do in your proposal. You can determine which components to empha- 
size in your summary or abstract by reviewing the point or evaluation system 
the funding source will apply. Place more emphasis on and devote more 
space in the abstract or summary to the components that will be weighted 
more heavily in the scoring/review process. In addition, you may want to 
include the keywords or criteria that the grantor is looking for. Make sure 
your abstract or summary is arranged so that it is easy to read. Do not crowd 
the contents by using every inch of space designated for this area. Instead, 
highlight important parts with bullets, bold print, or underlining as long as 
these visual aides are allowed. 

Many funding sources have explicit and detailed requirements concerning 
the summary or abstract. Some designate the space and number of words or 
characters that can be used, while others require potential grantees to underline 
a certain number of keywords or phrases. Exhibit 15.7 defines what the NSF 
expects to be found in a project summary and provides specific instructions on 
what it should include. The NSF's guidelines even go so far as to state that the 
project summary should not be an abstract of the proposal. Be sure to verify 
your funding source’s rules before constructing this key part of your proposal. 


Title Page 


Federal granting programs have a required face sheet or title page that must 
be included in your federal grant applications or proposals. The most com- 
mon is Standard Form (SF)-424 (exhibit 15.8; instructions for completing 
this form are included in exhibit 15.9). Remember, you are dealing with a 
bureaucracy and, therefore, should double-check all requirements and make 
sure all necessary forms are completed per instructions. 

The title of a proposal is very important. It may be the most difficult part 
of your proposal to create. It is the first part of your proposal to be read by 
reviewers, and if it is unclear or misleading, it may be the only part read. Take 
time to develop a title that ensures your proposal will get their attention and 
reflect their values. 
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EXHIBIT 15.7 
National Science Foundation Project Summary 


From the National Science Foundation Proposal and Award Policies and 
Procedure Guide (PAPPG), Effective February 25, 2019, NSF 19.1, OMB Control 
Number 3145-0058 


Part 1: Proposal Preparation and Submission Guidelines 
Chapter II: Proposal Preparation Instructions 

C2. Sections of the Proposal 

b. Project Summary 


Each proposal must contain a summary of the proposed project not more than 
one page in length. The Project Summary consists of an overview, a statement 
on the intellectual merit of the proposed activity, and a statement on the broader 
impacts of the proposed activity. 


The overview includes a description of the activity that would result if the 
proposal were funded and a statement of objectives and methods to be 
employed. The statement on intellectual merit should describe the potential of 
the proposed activity to advance knowledge. The statement on broader impacts 
should describe the potential of the proposed activity to benefit society and 
contribute to the achievement of specific, desired societal outcomes. 


The Project Summary should be informative to other persons working in the same 
or related fields and, insofar as possible, understandable to a broader audience 
within the scientific domain. It should not be an abstract of the proposal. 


The Project Summary may only be uploaded as a Supplementary Document if 
use of special characters is necessary. Such Project Summaries must be formatted 
with separate headings for Overview, Intellectual Merit, and Broader Impacts. 
Failure to include these headings will result in the proposal being returned 
without review. 


The title of your proposal should do the following: 


¢ demonstrate that the proposal will deal with the grantor’s area of interest 

* express your project’s results, not methods 

¢ include the project’s benefits to clients and the field 

¢ be short and easy to remember 

* persuade the reader that the proposal to follow is logical and will solve 
a problem 
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EXHIBIT 15.8 
Standard Form (SF)-424 


(OMB Number: 4040-0004 
Expiration Date: 10/31/2019. 


Application for Federal Assistance SF-424 


* If Revision, select appropriate letter(s): 


oO Preapplication 
(_] Application * Other (Specify): 
oO Changed/Corrected Application 


a 
Middle Name; [ 
en 


ed 


Organizational Affiliation: 


et 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 15.8 
(continued) 


Application for Federal Assistance SF-424 


* 9. Type of Applicant 1: Select Applicant Type: 


Type of Applicant 2: Select Applicant Type: 


AR ————— 


Type of Applicant 3: Select Applicant Type: 


* Other (specify): 


| 


* 10, Name of Federal Agency: 


11, Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance Number: 


as | 


CFOA Title: 


Pd 


* 12. Funding Opportunity Number: 


* Tithe: 


13. Competition Identification Number: 


| 


Title: 


14. Areas Affected by Project (Cities, Counties, States, etc.): 


Co 


* 15. Descriptive Title of Applicant's Project: 


Attach supporting documents as specified in agency instructions. 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 15.8 
(continued) 


oO a. This application was made available to the State under the Executive Order 12372 Process for review on Lis. 
oO b. Program is subject to E.O. 12372 but has not been selected by the State for review. 
oO c, Program is not covered by E.0. 12372. 


(] Yes [_] No 


If "Yes", provide explanation and attach 


Cd 


21. *By signing this application, | certify (1) to the statements contained in the list of certifications"* and (2) that the statements 
herein are true, complete and accurate to the best of my knowledge. | also provide the required assurances™ and agree to 
comply with any resulting terms if | accept an award. | am aware that any false, fictitious, or fraudulent statements or claims may 
‘subject me to criminal, civil, or administrative penalties. (U.S. Code, Title 218, Section 1001) 


** The list of certifications and assurances, or an internet site where you may obtain this list, is contained in the announcement or agency 
specific instructions. 
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EXHIBIT 15.9 
Instructions for SF-424 


Instructions for Application for Federal Assistance (SF-424) 


This is a standard form required for use as a cover sheet for submission of pre-applications and applications and 
related information under discretionary programs. Some of the items are required and some are optional at the 
discretion of the applicant or the federal agency (agency). Required fields on the form are identified with an asterisk 
(*) and are also specified as “Required” in the instructions below. In addition to these instructions, applicants must 
consult agency instructions to determine other specific requirements. 


Item Field Name Information 
1. Type of Submission: (Required) Select one type of submission in accordance with agency 
instructions. 
e  Pre-application 
e = Application 


e Changed/Corrected Application - Check if this submission is to change 
or correct a previously submitted application. Unless requested by the 
agency, applicants may not use this form to submit changes after the 
closing date. 

2. Type of Application: (Required) Select one type of application in accordance with agency 
instructions. 

e New- An application that is being submitted to an agency for the first 
time. 

e Continuation - An extension for an additional funding/budget period for 
a project with a projected completion date. This can include renewals. 

e Revision - Any change in the federal government's financial obligation 
or contingent liability from an existing obligation. If a revision, enter the 
appropriate letter(s). More than one may be selected. If "Other" is 
selected, please specify in text box provided. 


A. Increase Award 

B. Decrease Award 
C. Increase Duration 
D. Decrease Duration 


E. Other (specify) 
3. Date Received: Leave this field blank. This date will be assigned by the Federal agency. 
4. Applicant Identifier: Enter the entity identifier assigned by the Federal agency, if any, or the 
applicant's control number if applicable. 
5a. Federal Entity Identifier: Enter the number assigned to your organization by the federal agency, if any. 
5b. Federal Award Identifier: For new applications leave blank. For a continuation or revision to an existing 


award, enter the previously assigned federal award identifier number. If a 
changed/corrected application, enter the federal identifier in accordance with 
agency instructions. 


6. Date Received by State: Leave this field blank. This date will be assigned by the state, if applicable. 
7. State Application Identifier: Leave this field blank. This identifier will be assigned by the state, if applicable. 
8. Applicant Information: Enter the following in accordance with agency instructions: 

a. Legal Name: (Required) Enter the legal name of applicant that will undertake the assistance 


activity. This is the organization that has registered with the Central Contractor 
Registry (CCR). Information on registering with CCR may be obtained by visiting 
www.Grants,gov. 


b. Employer/Taxpayer Number (Required) Enter the employer or taxpayer identification number (EIN or TIN) as 


(EIN/TIN): assigned by the Internal Revenue Service. If your organization is not in the US, 
enter 44-4444444. 
c, Organizational DUNS: (Required) Enter the organization's DUNS or DUNS+4 number received from 
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EXHIBIT 15.9 
(continued) 


d. Address: 


e. Organizational Unit: 


f. Name and contact 
information of person to be 
contacted on matters involving 
this application: 

Type of Applicant: (Required) 
Select up to three applicant 
type(s) in accordance with 
agency instructions. 


Name Of Federal Agency: 


. Catalog Of Federal Domestic 


Assistance Number/Title: 


Funding Opportunity 
Number/Title: 


Competition Identification 
Number/Title: 


Areas Affected By Project: 


Descriptive Title of Applicant's 
Project: 


Congressional Districts Of: 


Dun and Bradstreet. Information on obtaining a DUNS number may be obtained 
by visiting www.Grants.gov. 


Enter address: Street 1 (Required); city (Required); County/Parish, State 
(Required if country is US), Province, Country (Required), 9-digit zip/postal code 
(Required if country US). 


Enter the name of the primary organizational unit, department or division that 
will undertake the assistance activity. 


Enter the first and last name (Required); prefix, middle name, suffix, title. Enter 
organizational affiliation if affiliated with an organization other than that in 7.a. 
Telephone number and email (Required); fax number. 


A. State Government 

B. County Government 

C. City or Township Government 

D. Special District Government 

E. Regional Organization 

F. U.S. Territory or Possession 

G. Independent School District 

H. Public/State Controlled Institution of Higher Education 

|. Indian/Native American Tribal Government (Federally Recognized) 
J. Indian/Native American Tribal Government (Other than Federally 
Recognized) 

K. Indian/Native American Tribally Designated Organization 
L. Public/Indian Housing 

M. Nonprofit 

N. Private Institution of Higher Education 

O. Individual 

P. For-Profit Organization (Other than Small Business) 

Q. Small Business 

R. Hispanic-serving Institution 

S. Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs) 

T. Tribally Controlled Colleges and Universities (TCCUs) 

U. Alaska Native and Native Hawaiian Serving Institutions 
V. Non-US Entity 

W. Other (specify) 


(Required) Enter the name of the federal agency from which assistance is being 
requested with this application. 


Enter the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance number and title of the 
program under which assistance is requested, as found in the program 
announcement, if applicable. 


(Required) Enter the Funding Opportunity Number and title of the opportunity 
under which assistance is requested, as found in the program announcement. 


Enter the competition identification number and title of the competition under 
which assistance is requested, if applicable. 


This data element is intended for use only by programs for which the area(s) 
affected are likely to be different than the place(s) of performance reported on 
the SF-424 Project/Performance Site Location(s) Form. Add attachment to enter 
additional areas, if needed. 


(Required) Enter a brief descriptive title of the project. If appropriate, attach a 
map showing project location (e.g., construction or real property projects). For 
pre-applications, attach a summary description of the project. 


15a. (Required) Enter the applicant's congressional district. 15b. Enter all 
district(s) affected by the program or project. Enter in the format: 2 characters 
state abbreviation - 3 characters district number, e.g., CA-005 for California 5th 
district, CA-012 for California 12 district, NC-103 for North Carolina's 103 
district. If all congressional districts in a state are affected, enter "all" for the 
district number, €.g., MD-all for all congressional districts in Maryland. If 
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EXHIBIT 15.9 
(continued) 


nationwide, i.e. all districts within all states are affected, enter US-all. If the 
program/project is outside the US, enter 00-000. This optional data element is 
intended for use only by programs for which the area(s) affected are likely to be 
different than place(s) of performance reported on the SF-424 
Project/Performance Site Location(s) Form. Attach an additional list of 
program/project congressional districts, if needed 


17. Proposed Project Start and (Required) Enter the proposed start date and end date of the project. 


End Dates 
18. Estimated Funding (Required) Enter the amount requested, or to be contributed during the first 
funding/budget period by each contributor. Value of in-kind contributions should 
be included on appropriate lines, as applicable. If the action will result in a dollar 
change to an existing award, indicate only the amount of the change. For 
decreases, enclose the amounts in parentheses 
19. Is Application Subject to (Required) Applicants should contact the State Single Point of Contact (SPOC) 
Review by State Under for Federal Executive Order 12372 to determine whether the application is 
Executive Order 12372 subject to the State intergovernmental review process. Select the appropriate 
Process? box. If "a." is selected, enter the date the application was submitted to the State. 


20. Is the Applicant Delinquent on (Required) Select the appropriate box. This question applies to the applicant 
any Federal Debt? organization, not the person who signs as the authorized representative 
Categories of federal debt include; but, may not be limited to: delinquent audit 
disallowances, loans and taxes. If yes, include an explanation in an attachment 


21. Authorized Representative: To be signed and dated by the authorized representative of the applicant 
organization. Enter the first and last name (Required); prefix, middle name, 
suffix. Enter title, telephone number, email (Required); and fax number. A copy 
of the governing body's authorization for you to sign this application as the 
Official representative must be on file in the applicant's office. (Certain federal 
agencies may require that this authorization be submitted as part of the 
application.) 


The best titles are like newspaper headlines, descriptive and to the point. 
Titles that try to entice the reader by giving only part of the story or creating 
a mystery seldom work. Do not use jargon, buzzwords, biblical characters, or 
Greek gods in your proposal title since you cannot be sure that the funding 
source will be familiar with your reference. For example, calling your solar 
energy project “Apollo’s Flame” could work to your disadvantage if the re- 
viewer does not know who Apollo is or fails to make the connection. 

Acronyms should be used only if the funding source prefers them. Trying 
to develop a title that describes the benefits of your project is difficult enough 
without trying to use specific words that will result in a catchy acronym. 

Since you have written the proposal, it is easy for you to develop tunnel vi- 
sion and attribute more meaning to the words in the title than a person read- 
ing it for the first time would. To make sure this does not happen, read your 
title to the other people who know little or nothing about your proposal, and 
then ask them what they think the proposal is about based on the title. Have 
friends read the proposal, and ask them for title suggestions. 

Titles can vary in length and can frequently be a maximum of ten or thir- 
teen words. Some federal programs have rules on the number of characters or 
spaces used in a title. Check the rules. 

The key to writing a good title is to ask funding officials what they prefer 
and examine a list of titles used by past grantees. This will give you a more 
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accurate idea of what the funding source really likes. Avoid starting your title 
with such banal words as “A Project to.” The reviewer knows it’s a research 
or project to do something. Start with what it will do, for instance, “Changing 
the Way...” or “Improving...” 


Future Funding 


Most funding sources are buying a piece of the future. It is in their best inter- 
est to see any project they fund continue even though their guidelines may 
prohibit them from supporting continuation. If the project continues, they 
are able to take credit for it and its benefits during a great length of time. 
Unfortunately, many grantseekers ignore the funding source’s interest in 
keeping the investment alive and neglect to mention a future financing plan 
in their proposals. If you cannot think of ways to finance your project after 
your federal grant funds run out, try brainstorming with your advisory com- 
mittee. Perhaps you could continue your project as follows: 


¢ Creating a nonprofit organization (NPO) to focus on your grant’s 
unique contribution 

¢ Membership fees or a subscription to a newsletter or journal 

¢ Support from agencies like United Way if your proposal creates benefits 
to a specific needs population 

¢ Other fund-raising mechanisms 


Include the cost of one or more of these activities in your expenses, and 
budget them in the grant. You are not automatically considered an ingrate 
for doing this; rather, you may be perceived as a good executor of the funding 
source’s estate. You are planning for continuation. 


Dissemination 


In addition to the good that will come from meeting the objectives and clos- 
ing the gap established in your needs statement, much good can come from 
letting others know what you and the funding source have accomplished. 
Others in your field will come to know your name and ask you to enter into 
consortia with them. Moreover, other funding sources will have knowledge of 
your application and possibly look at ways to extrapolate it to their program, 
guidelines, and interests. The idea is to get more PR and mileage out of your 
work in addition to that which you will derive from having an article pub- 
lished in a journal in your field. 
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Explore how you could disseminate the results of your grant by doing the 
following: 


¢ providing a final report, journals, or newsletters to interested parties 

¢ offering a seminar or holding a conference on the topic and the advances 
your project/research provides 

¢ applying to deliver the results of the project/research at a national or 
international conference (many government funding officials cannot 
travel to conferences, but they can fund you to go and disseminate the 
results) 

* creating a webinar or chatroom to explore and extrapolate on your proj- 
ect/research 

¢ developing a website and downlink that allows others to download parts 
of your work 


Activities aimed at disseminating project results are viewed positively by 
most funding sources. In general, they want their agency and program name 
up in lights and are willing to pay for it. So, build the costs related to dissemi- 
nation in your budget. Remember, you can always negotiate down the cost 
for dissemination in your budget, but you may be surprised at how much the 
grantor will want to pay for this often-neglected step. 


Attachments (Appendix) 


The attachments can provide the winning edge when your proposal is com- 
pared to a competitor’s. Throughout the proposal development process, you 
should be gathering materials that could be used in the attachment section of 
your proposal. First, check what the grantor allows and how the attachments 
can be included. Look at funded proposals to see what and how supple- 
mentary materials were used. Your final task is to select which materials to 
include. Naturally, you want to choose those that will best support your pro- 
posal and build credibility. Whether the funding source skims over them or 
examines them in detail, attachments may include the following: 


¢ studies or research, tables, charts, and graphs 

¢ vitae of key personnel 

¢ minutes of advisory committee meetings 

¢ alist of board members and/or advisory committee members 

* an auditor’s report or statement that documents your organization’s 
financial stability 
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¢ letters of recommendation or endorsement 

¢ acopy of your IRS tax-exempt designation 

* pictures or architect’s drawings 

* copies of your organization’s publications 

a list of other funding sources you will approach for support 


Check funding source rules to determine what is required and the regula- 
tions regarding how long your attachments section can be. Guidelines usually 
state the maximum number of pages it can have. Many funding sources will 
not want you to include the full vitae of key staff and will specify that you at- 
tach abbreviated resumes or bio sketches instead. 

Also check funding source rules for the appropriate appendix format. Pro- 
vide a separate table of contents for your appendix, and number the pages for 
easy reference. 


Writing Your Federal or State Proposal 


Your proposal must reflect what the funding source wants and what the re- 
viewers will be looking for. To create a winning proposal do the following: 


¢ Follow the guidelines exactly (even when they seem senseless or when 

you think you are repeating yourself). 

Fill in all the blanks (if not applicable mark NA). 

¢ Double-check all computations. 

¢ Include anything the funding source asks for, even if you think you 
already provided the information in another section of your proposal. 


When writing your proposal, keep in mind that it must be readable and 
easy to skim. Place special emphases on vocabulary, style, and visual attrac- 
tiveness, and, above all, consider the intended audience (the reviewer). 


Vocabulary 


Your research on the background of the probable reviewer will have given 
you an idea of the reviewer’s level of expertise and their depth of knowledge 
in your subject areas. Be sure your proposal uses language appropriate to 
the reviewers. Shorter words are generally better than long, complex words. 
Avoid buzzwords unless you are sure the reviewer expects them. Define all 
acronyms or avoid them completely. You want to avoid using language that 
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is above or below their level. In most cases, I have had to simplify proposals 
because the reviewers were technically literate lay readers rather than experts 
in the field. Since most federal programs use reviewers who are past grantees, 
your research, including obtaining copies of past proposals and reviewers’ 
comments, will provide you with valuable insight into the appropriate vo- 
cabulary to use in your proposal. 


Writing Style 


By now you should have some idea of the background of the typical reviewer 
selected by the grantor agency. It is also critical that you determine how much 
time the reviewers spend reading each proposal. These peer reviewers are 
under pressure to use their time efficiently. Remember they are probably im- 
plementing their own grant and performing a host of other duties. They are 
volunteering to read your proposal as a professional courtesy to the grantor. 
So, make sure your proposal is poignant, organized, and easy to read. Your 
best aid here is to review two or three successful proposals. After all, they fol- 
lowed the golden rule—they got the gold. When you analyze them, I bet you 
will find that they adhere to the following grant winner techniques: 


¢ Use simple sentences (no more than two commas) and short paragraphs 
(five to seven lines). 

¢ Begin each section with a strong motivating lead sentence. 

e Make sure your writing style cannot be construed as cute or offensive 
to the reader. 

« Avoid stating the obvious and talking down to the reviewer. 

¢ Develop a user-friendly proposal. One of the peer reviewers may be cho- 
sen to defend your proposal to the rest of the review panel. In this case, 
you want to be certain to make the reviewer your friend by organizing 
and referencing everything, including attachments, in such a way that 
they can be used to mount a good defense and answer the other panel- 
ists’ questions quickly and easily. 


Visual Attractiveness 


Due to the formats required for electronic submission, your creativity is se- 
verely limited in terms of visual attractiveness; however, the need still exists to 
make your proposal stand out from the rest of the pile. Depending on submis- 
sion rules, the application of allowable techniques is designed to make your 
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proposal more interesting, draw reviewers to the salient points, and make 
the areas that are part of the scoring rubric stand out. While space is always 
a problem, you are better off to edit your proposal to keep it from looking 
crowded and make it more readable and reviewer friendly. 

Reviewers usually must struggle thorough several proposals. In addition, 
their reading is frequently interrupted, and they often have to return to a 
proposal in the middle of a section. Tired reviewers need all the help you can 
give them to locate and score the important sections of your proposal. For ex- 
ample, if you use “1, 2, and 3” to explain the order of your methods or proto- 
cols, it is easier to see the numbers if they are justified to the left margin rather 
than burying them in a paragraph. Also, it has been noted by funding sources 
that there are often more “firsts” than “seconds” and “thirds.” Reviewers get 
frustrated when there is a “first” with no following points. Reviewers may 
also take you to task for using an ordinal approach (1, 2, and 3) when there is 
no reason for “3” to follow “2” and could, in fact, be presented first. You will 
understand how important readability, writing style, and visual attractiveness 
are after you read several samples of funded proposals and ultimately receive 
your proposal’s reviewers’ comments. 

Even scientific research need not look boring to the reviewer. Again, review 
any electronic submittal rules and then look to enhance the “readability” of 
your proposal by making your points stand out through the following: 


¢ underlining 

¢ bullets 

« different fonts 

* various margins ands pacing 
¢ bold headings 

* pictures and graphics 

¢ charts and tables 


While you must follow the grantor’s rules regarding type font, number of 
characters per inch, line spacing, and so on, your computer and laser printer 
can provide you with a wealth of creative ways to make your proposal more 
readable. Avoid creativity for its own sake, but think of the reviewer and your 
goal to hit those review criteria as you write your proposal. 


Online Proposal Preparation 


The advent of Grants.gov has hastened compliance with Congress’ paperless 
environment. While there are variations in applications between agencies and 
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even programs within the same federal agency, the Grants.gov portal governs 
all proposal submissions. Proposal creation is governed by this system as 
well. Not only are you required to transmit your proposal electronically, but 
also some programs will require you to actually create or write your proposal 
on their website. Electronic submission then moves the proposal from the 
creation/writing status to submission, and then to a pending or under review 
status. 

While you do not have to log on with Grants.gov to search, you do have 
to register to apply for and submit a grant. You or your organization must 
complete the Grants.gov registration process. Visit Grants.gov to view a video 
that explains the registration process. Once registered, it is possible for you 
and your coprincipal investigators and project directors to work on separate 
sections of your proposal simultaneously; however, you must retain the access 
code given to you through the registration process to retrieve your proposal. 

Grant.gov not only supplies the grantseeker with the ability to search for 
grantors in twenty-six federal agencies and more than one thousand grant 
programs, but also allows you to complete and submit your application 
once you have found the federal grant opportunity that best aligns with your 
project/research. Sign up with Grants.gov to apply and submit your applica- 
tion using Workspace. Workspace is a way for organizations or individuals 
to apply for federal grants in Grants.gov. Workspace allows a grant team to 
simultaneously access and edit different forms within an application that can 
be filled out online or offline. If interested in Workspace, view Grants.gov’s 
training video on how to create a workspace. 

Discuss the proposal development online process with a successful grantee. 
You can gain valuable insights by asking successful grantees about the online 
application problems they encountered and how they overcame them. For 
example, you could discover through conversation with a successful grantee 
that the federal agencies are not licensed to provide software programs with 
spell or grammar check and that to perform these functions you must down- 
load the proposal, clean it up, and upload it back into the agency’s application 
program. Even this relatively simple process can become fraught with dif- 
ficulties, especially if you are doing it at the last minute. When the deadline 
is looming and hundreds, if not thousands, of proposal creators/writers are 
changing and transmitting tens of thousands of documents, problems occur. 

If you are fortunate enough to have an institutional grants office, you can 
check with its staff for recommended submittal procedures. Most colleges, 
universities, and major NPOs have a central office to deal with proposal 
development. In fact, it is even common for universities to have colleges, 
departments, or centers with their own policies and procedures dealing with 
federal, electronic submission. 
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Starting out by contacting the offices in your organization that are involved 
with the submittal process is smart and polite. In addition, keep in mind that 
you will ultimately need these people for submission. If your organization has 
recently obtained federal grant funds, they probably already have designated 
a person who is the only one allowed to move a proposal from the creation/ 
writing part of proposal development to the actual submittal state (more 
about that later). Find out how your institution’s system is set up so you do 
not hit any snags later. 

The Grants.gov website states that the registration process for those with- 
out an authorized organization representative (AOR) can take between three 
to five business days, but if all the steps are not completed in a timely manner 
the process could take as long as four weeks. I suggest you or your organiza- 
tion register early, submit early, and verify that your submissions are received 
on time and validated successfully. 

When will you create your actual proposal using the strategies in this 
chapter? 


Note 
1. Rina Shaikh-Lesko, “Self-Citation Gender Gap,” The Scientist, March 18, 2014, 


www.the-scientist.com/?articles.view/articleNo/39459/title/Self-Citation-Gender- 
Gap/. 
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Improving Your Federal Proposal 
The Grants Quality Circle/Mock Review 


See THE EIGHTH EDITION I HAVE HAD the opportunity to work with 
several hundred Bauer grants fellows. This has afforded me additional op- 
portunities to observe the efforts of putting proposals through mock reviews/ 
quality circles before submittal. This continued experience has validated my 
initial findings on the incredible success rates that come from the use of this 
technique. One of my fellows was rejected on all eight proposals he submitted 
in the year prior to his participation in my program and prior to using the 
quality circle process. In the next one and one half years he was awarded eight 
of nine proposals for a total of $1 million. While it is impossible to ascribe all 
that success to quality circles since he used other proactive grantseeking tech- 
niques outlined in The “How To” Grants Manual, he believes that the insights 
he gathered from the quality circle reviews were instrumental in his success. 

At the College of Arts and Sciences at the University of Alabama, it is man- 
datory that my grants fellows take part in the quality circle process, and sub- 
sequently, all of my fellows have consistently recorded more than 50 percent 
success rates. One fellow’s National Science Foundation (NSF) Career Award 
proposal was reviewed in my quality circle training seminar in June. Based on 
the comments, suggestions, and feedback she derived from the quality circle, 
she revised her proposal for the July deadline and was ultimately awarded the 
grant. The areas where she made significant changes suggested by the quality 
circle team turned out to be areas the reviewers acclaimed. She was even told 
by the program officers that it was the best proposal they received that year 
and one of the best ever. To top it off, it was her first NSF proposal. 
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One of the most exciting and gratifying experiences of my fifty-year grant 
career has been the way quality circles have reduced failure and increased the 
success of my grantseekers. In a previous edition of The “How To” Grants 
Manual, I was honored to include the following quote from Dr. William 
Wiener, professor and former vice provost for research at Marquette Univer- 
sity, which attests to the positive impact the quality circle concept has when 
implemented and reinforced from an institution’s grants/research office. 


Marquette University has more than doubled its external funding since Bauer 
and Associates have assisted us with our Research Development Program. This 
is due in part to the growing use of quality circle reviews where faculty provide 
a small group of interested people with a draft of their proposal for critical 
analysis. Quality circles have greatly enhanced the quality of the proposals that 
we submit to funding agencies. Quality circle reviews provide the faculty with 
feedback on their draft proposals, which results in stronger applications. 


Dr. Weiner moved to the University of North Carolina, Greensboro 
(UNCG), serving as dean of the graduate school. He incorporated the proac- 
tive grantseeking strategies in this book into a unique program for graduate 
students. The UNCG program was a condensed version of my regular fellows 
program using the fall semester to equip participants with the skills necessary 
to apply for grants to continue their graduate studies the following academic 
year. 

The program had a strong focus on the use of the quality circle concept to 
help participating graduate students approach their spring deadlines. Their 
mentors were encouraged to attend the quality circle training and use the 
concept with their students. Two cohort groups completed the program, and 
many obtained grants to further their education. Of particular interest to me 
is that postprogram feedback from the graduate students documented that 
many were now using the quality circle concept in their professional lives. 

Many funded grantees have traditionally taken advantage of a presubmis- 
sion review of their proposals by a colleague or two. While this technique is 
positive, its value depends on how knowledgeable those reviewing your pro- 
posal are of the field and how much they know about the actual peer-review 
system that will be used by the reviewers. For example, while a four-hour 
review of your proposal by one of your colleagues will be quite detailed, it may 
actually be counterproductive in its suggestions if the real reviewer is to spend 
just one hour reviewing it. The secret to improving your federal proposal is to 
conduct a mock review that follows the actual review system as closely as pos- 
sible. This includes evaluating and scoring each section of the proposal using 
the same criteria the actual reviewers will employ. Of course, the first step is 
to be proactive and make sure you have enough time to take advantage of this 
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most valuable technique. The second step is to obtain relevant information on 
the reviewers and the scoring process so the quality circle or mock review can 
be conducted as accurately as possible. 

Proactive grantseekers initiate proposal development early in the federal 
grant cycle and therefore have sufficient time to have their proposals reviewed 
by their peers before submission. You will improve your proposal and sig- 
nificantly increase your chances for success by asking several colleagues or 
members of your grant advisory committee to voluntarily role-play being the 
review team that will ultimately pass judgment on your proposal. This pre- 
submission review process is really a test run or mock review, and the group 
conducting it acts as your quality circle, as described in William Edward 
Deming’s work on total quality management (TQM).! 

If you follow the TQM model, you will not need to pay your quality circle 
participants to take part in the activity. They should be motivated by their 
desire to help you improve your proposal, increase its probability of excel- 
lence, and, thus, enhance the image of your organization. It is to everyone’s 
advantage to position your institution in the most favorable manner. In many 
institutions, the grants office will help you set up this improvement exercise 
and, when necessary, may even pay for refreshments or lunch. 

In a previous edition of The “How To” Grants Manual, I was also honored 
to include the following quote form Dr. Amy Henderson-Harr, former vice 
president of research and sponsored programs at SUNY Cortland. This quote 
further bears out the impact that quality circle reviews can have on an entire 
institution. 


At SUNY Cortland, we are able to use the quality circle concept of peer review 
and the skills acquired to not only improve our grant success rates, but apply the 
teachings to improving other aspects of academic work, including curriculum 
proposals, program assessments, and interdisciplinary collaborations to im- 
prove what we do. The quality circle process has brought seasoned faculty to- 
gether with novice grantseekers to jointly enrich and advance scholarship. Most 
importantly, the quality circle seminars have changed the way we see ourselves, 
in that we have higher standards and know that we can do better by changing 
the way that we approach grants through the application of quality circles. We’re 
much more apt to think strategically in preplanning, developing thematic con- 
nections throughout the text, relying upon each other for areas we need help 
on, and accepting feedback. Most of all, we’re learning from each other and 
respecting what we all bring to the process as members of our institution. It’s 
enlightening and transformative. Perhaps the best of all! 


As previously mentioned, the most significant factor in the success of this 
improvement exercise is how closely each aspect of the mock review resem- 
bles the actual federal or state review. The benefits you can derive from this 
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technique are directly related to your ability to create the scenario in which 
the actual reviewers will find themselves. 


Organizing a Quality Circle 


To arrange a quality circle that is similar to what the actual review will be 
like, secure pertinent information on the background of last year’s reviewers, 
a copy of the scoring system that will be used, and an outline of the actual 
process. Through preproposal contact (see chapter 14), you should have al- 
ready collected information about the setting in which your proposal will be 
reviewed. 

To make this exercise as valuable as possible, provide your mock review 
group or grants quality circle with data on the following: 


¢ the training each reviewer receives 

¢ the setting in which proposals are reviewed (the federal agency, the re- 
viewer’s home, both sites, and so on) 

e the review process: Does one reviewer defend the proposal while others 
try to locate flaws or weaknesses? 

e the scoring system: Are scores averaged? Are the highest and lowest 
scores eliminated and the remainder averaged? 

¢ the amount of time spent reviewing each proposal 


Your quality circle participants should also be provided with copies of 
relevant background material, the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance 
(CFDA) and/or the program application guidelines, information on past 
grantees, and results of preproposal contact with grantor staff. Providing cop- 
ies of funded proposals at the meeting as references is invaluable; however, 
they need not be considered required reading. 

It is essential that you instruct the members of your grants quality circle to 
spend only the same amount of time reviewing your proposal as the actual 
reviewers will. Some of your mock reviewers may mistakenly think they will 
be helping you by taking an inordinate amount of time to read your proposal 
carefully; however, if actual reviewers will skim parts of the proposal, then our 
mock reviewers should do the same. Remind your quality circle participants 
that they should be trying to mirror the actual reviews, not do a better job 
than them. If the actual reviewers will invest more than sixty minutes review- 
ing and scoring each proposal, consider distributing your draft proposal to 
the members of your grants quality circle before they come together. Ask 
them to bring the proposal to the meeting with the positive areas highlighted. 
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They should also bring their scores for each section and suggestions on the 
areas to be improved. 

The proposal sequence to be followed should emulate that which the actual 
review will undergo. One exception is the evaluation of the title and abstract/ 
summary. Participants should read and score the title and the abstract/sum- 
mary, and discuss the impact the title and abstract/summary had on their 
expectations of what the project was about. They should also discuss the 
impression the title and abstract/summary gave them concerning the organi- 
zation of the proposal. 

Four or five reviewers/participants should be asked to participate in the 
mock review/quality circle. The Sample Letter/E-Mail Inviting an Individual 
to Participate in a Grants Quality Circle (exhibit 16.1) and the Federal/State 
Grants Quality Circle Worksheet (exhibit 16.2) will help you carry out this 
invaluable exercise. 


EXHIBIT 16.1 
Sample Letter/E-mail Inviting an Individual to Participate in a Grants Quality Circle 


Date 


Name 
Address 


Dear 


| would like to take this opportunity to request your input in helping our 
lorganization, group, team] submit the very best grant proposal possible. We 
are asking that you review the enclosed proposal from the point of view of 
the federal reviewer. The attached materials will help you role-play the actual 
manner in which the proposal will be evaluated. 


Please read the information on the reviewers’ backgrounds and the scoring 
system, and limit the time you spend reading the proposal to the time constraints 
that the real reviewers will observe. A grants quality circle worksheet has been 
provided to assist you in recording your scores and comments. 


A meeting of all mock reviewers comprising our quality circle has been 
scheduled for [date]. Please bring your grants quality circle worksheet with you 
to this meeting. The meeting will last less than one hour. Its purpose is to analyze 
the scores and brainstorm suggestions to improve this proposal. 


Sincerely, 


Name 
Phone Number 
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EXHIBIT 16.2 
Federal/State Grants Quality Circle Worksheet 
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The following information is designed to help you develop the proper focus for 
the review of the attached proposal. 


1. The Review Panelists 
Proposals are read by review panelists with the following degrees and 
backgrounds: 


Degrees: 


Backgrounds (Age, Viewpoints, Biases, and So On): 


2. The Time Element and Setting 


Number of proposals read by each reviewer: 


Average length of time spent reading each proposal: 


Proposals are read at the: 


reviewer’s home reviewer's work funder’s location other site 


3. The Scoring System 
a. The scoring system that will be employed is based on a scale of: 
b. The areas to be scored are (list or include attachment): 


Area Total Possible Points Your Score 


c. According to the total points per area, how many points represent an 
outstanding, superior, adequate, weak, or poor score? For example, if the 
total points possible for one area are 25, 0-8 = poor, 9-12 = weak, 13-19 = 
adequate, 20-23 = superior, and 24-25 = outstanding. 


d. After recording your scores, list the positive points of the proposal that may 
appeal to the actual reviewer. Also list those areas that seem weak and may 
cost valuable points. List suggestions for improvement. 
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Exhibit 16.3 outlines the roles that each person on the quality circle will 
play. The greatest difficulty in conducting the quality circle falls on the facili- 
tator. The facilitator’s main job is to keep the process of review, evaluation, 
and discussion positive and helpful. The purpose is to role-play how the 
reviewer will see this proposal and put the most positive and productive foot 
forward. The instructions are quite clear. Ask each quality circle participant 
for the positive comments before moving to the areas to improve. By identi- 
fying the positive areas before the areas needing improvement, the proposal 


EXHIBIT 16.3 
Conducting a Quality Circle Review/Roles 


Group Facilitator 

The group leader/facilitator is responsible for keeping the group on task, having 
the group focus on the proposal’s positive aspects before moving on to its 
negative ones, and reinforcing a constructive learning atmosphere. The facilitator 
may engage in reading and scoring the sections as well but should reserve his 
or her comments and scores until last. The group leader may decide to facilitate 
discussion only if that is his or her desire. 


The facilitator will request the scores for each section or part of the proposal 
before asking for the positive areas and areas to be improved. The facilitator 

is advised to rotate the request for comments to start each section among the 
participants and encourage everyone to participate. The facilitator will set a 
constructive tone and learning focus by asking each participant for his or her 
positive comments first, and will interrupt any participant who moves to the areas 
to be improved before each participant has presented his or her comments. After 
all positive comments have been presented, the focus will turn to the areas that 
need to be improved to raise the score for each section. 


Proposal Initiator(s)/Writer(s) 

The creator(s) of the proposal under review may choose to either attend the 
quality circle meeting or not be present and just receive the results. If present, 
they should not be allowed to interrupt the process, defend the proposal, or 
provide any additional information; however, they may ask questions to clarify 
points at the conclusion of the discussion on each of the sections to be reviewed. 
A short introduction including information learned through preproposal contact 
or from successful grantees or past reviewers may be included to help prepare 
the participants. 


Quality Circle Participants 

The exercise participants are expected to adhere to the suggestions on reading 
time frames, development of helpful comments, and the scoring of each section. 
They are allowed to raise questions, but asking questions of the proposal 
initiator(s) should be kept to a minimum and allowed only when necessary to 
promote a realistic review. 
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developer is more likely to keep the proposal’s positive attributes in his or her 
final proposal. To avoid quality circle participants giving their own opinions, 
the facilitator will use the actual scoring system and the criteria that the actual 
reviewers will employ to evaluate, rank, and score the proposal. 

This is not a critique, nor a defense of a dissertation. For the quality circle 
technique to become a practice that proposal developers want to be involved 
in, it must be a positive experience. Learning what may be missing or could 
be improved is beneficial and constructive for the proposal developer if the 
experience is handled correctly. 

In some cases, it is not feasible to assemble a group of volunteers for a qual- 
ity circle. There may be too few colleagues in your organization to conduct 
a role-playing activity like this, confidentiality may be an issue, personality 
problems may exist, or competitions in the field could rule out the possibility 
of such an activity occurring. One option in these instances would be to ask 
one or two individuals who you trust from outside your organization or off 
campus to review your proposal. Provide them with the same data and work- 
sheets discussed here, and, if absolutely necessary, offer them an honorarium 
for their efforts. You could request that they sign a nondisclosure agreement. 
Most university grant offices have these agreement forms and will be happy to 
share a copy with you. This way you can tailor the agreement to your project 
with minimal effort. Seldom are these extraordinary security measures neces- 
sary with colleagues, but this is an option you may want to consider to ensure 
that no one steals your idea. 

A look at a few selected scoring systems and criteria reveals the importance 
of knowing how your proposal will be reviewed and how important it is to 
share this information with your mock reviewers. By the time this edition 
of this book is published, the scoring rubrics and criteria presented here 
may have changed; therefore, it is important that you validate the evaluation 
system to be used on your proposal and procure information on the most 
current one. 

As an example, the Department of Education may select one or more of the 
following factors in determining the selection criteria to evaluate applications 
submitted in a grant competition: 


« need for project 

¢ significance 

¢ quality of the project design 

¢ quality of project services 

¢ quality of project personnel 

e adequacy of resources 

¢ quality of the management plan 
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¢ quality of the project evaluation 
* strategy to scale 


Department of Education reviewers score applications against the specific 
selection criteria stated in the Federal Register notice which is included in 
each grant application package. Different offices within the Department of 
Education may have differing point systems and selection criteria. Often, 
point systems are heavily weighted toward one or two criteria, for instance, 
significance and project design. 

The NSF uses a rating system more than a point system. In situations like 
these, the grantseeker must ask more questions of the grantor so that he or 
she can ascertain what looks “good” according to each criterion. After all, to 
play the game you need to know all the rules. 

All NSF proposals are evaluated through the use of two National Science 
Board-approved merit review criteria. 


¢ Criterion 1: What is the intellectual merit of the proposed activity? What 
is its potential to advance knowledge? 

¢ Criterion 2: What are the broader impacts of the proposed activity? 
What is its potential to benefit society and contribute to the achievement 
of specific desired societal outcomes? 


In some instances, the NSF will employ additional criteria as required to 
highlight the specific objectives of certain programs and activities. 
The NSF’s rating scale includes the following: 


¢ Excellent: Outstanding proposal in all respects, deserves highest priority 
for support 

¢ Very Good: High-quality proposal in nearly every respect, should be 
supported if at all possible 

¢ Good: A quality proposal, worthy of support 

¢ Fair: Proposal lacking in one or more critical aspects, key issues need to 
be addressed 

¢ Poor: Proposal has serious deficiencies 


Some of the NSF’s programs, like the core programs in the Division of Inte- 
grative Organismal Systems (IOS), require the submittal of preliminary pro- 
posals. Preliminary proposals are assigned three panelists for written reviews. 
These panelists assign one of the following four placement rankings to each 
proposal: high priority, medium priority, low priority, and noncompetitive. 
As with all NSF proposals, preliminary proposals will also be evaluated based 
on intellectual merit and broader impacts. But because they are much shorter 
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than full proposals and lack much of the documentation associated with full 
proposals, reviewers of preliminary proposals are instructed to focus on the 
following crucial aspects of the work: the questions driving the research, the 
goals expected to be accomplished, and the approaches employed in the ex- 
perimental design. 

Some of the criteria considered within specific institutes in the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH), for example, the National Institute on Aging, 
include the following: 


scientific, technical, or medical significance 

* appropriateness and adequacy of research 

¢ qualifications of principal investigator/staff 

¢ availability of resources 

* appropriateness of budget 

e adequacy of plans to include both genders and minorities 
* protection of human subjects 


Exhibit 16.4 shows the NIH’s scoring table for research grant applications. 
The scoring system uses a nine-point rating scale from 1, which equals excep- 
tional, to 9, which equals poor, for the overall impact/priority score, as well as the 
individual review criteria (e.g., significance, investigator, innovation, approach, 
environment). Ratings are provided only in whole numbers, not decimals. 

NIH scores reflect the reviewers’ judgment of the extent to which a project 
can make an impact. NIH defines impact as the likelihood that a project will 
exert a powerful influence on its field. Reviewers also usually comment on 
the project’s relevance to the NIH mission of improving health through sci- 
ence. To arrive at an overall impact score, reviewers consider the follow core 
review criteria: 


° significance 
e investigator 
e innovation 
* approach 

e environment 


No matter what scoring system is used by the actual grantor, your mock 
reviewers will probably be reluctant to give your proposal an overall score; 
therefore, I suggest you ask them to score each section of your proposal. Re- 
view the appropriate criteria and ask your participants to rate each particular 
section numerically with 5 for superior, 4 for very good, 3 for good, 2 for fair, 
and 1 for poor. This scoring should be done in addition to the listing of your 
proposal’s positive area and those areas needing improvement. 
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EXHIBIT 16.4 
NIH Scoring Table for Research Grant Applications 

Impact Score | Descriptor Additional Guidance on Strengths/Weaknesses 

High 1 Exceptional | Exceptionally strong with essentially no 
weaknesses 

High 2 Outstanding | Extremely strong with negligible weaknesses 

High 3 Excellent Very strong with only some minor weaknesses 

Moderate 4 Very Good | Strong but with numerous minor weaknesses 

Moderate 5 Good Strong but with a least one moderate weakness 

Moderate 6 Satisfactory | Some strengths but also some moderate 
weaknesses 

Low 7 Fair Some strengths but with at least one major 
weakness 

Low 8 Marginal A few strengths and a few major weaknesses 

Low 9 Poor Very few strengths and numerous major 
weaknesses 

Definitions 

Minor: easily addressable weakness that does not substantially lessen impact 

Moderate: weakness that lessens impact 

Major: weakness that severely limits impact 

Nonnumeric score options: NR = Not Recommended for Further Consideration, 

DF = Deferred, AB = Abstention, CF = Conflict of Interest, NP = Not Present, ND = 

Not Discussed 


Few techniques suggested in this book will have a more dramatic effect 
on the quality of your proposals than the grants quality circle. Support for 
this activity will be rewarded through the promotion of a better image with 
reviewers and federal staff, as well as an increase in quality proposals from 
staff members participating in this activity. After the suggestions from your 
quality circle have been incorporated into your final proposal, you are ready 
to move on to submission. 

How will you incorporate the use of a quality circle review into your plan? 


Note 


1. Gary Fellers, The Deming Vision: SPC/TQM for Administrators (Milwaukee: 
ASQC Quality Press, 1992). 
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Submission 
What to Do and What Not to Do 


AC THIS CHAPTER ADDRESSES the federal grants area, much of the 
information it contains can also be applied to other government fund- 
ing sources, for instance, state, county, and city. Irrespective of which type of 
public funding source you are submitting your proposal to, you do not want 
to do anything at this late stage that may have a negative impact on your sub- 
mitted proposal’s outcome. 


What to Do 


Submit your proposal a day or two before the deadline. A week before is 
even better. Do not position yourself as a last-minute applicant who beats the 
deadline by a few minutes or an applicant who is forced to ask for extra time. 
After all of your hard work, you do not want to position yourself as a loser. 
Grantors have told me that they worry about funding last-minute Herculean 
proposal developers because they are likely to experience problems with their 
expenditure rates (that is, having leftover money that ends up as a no-cost ex- 
tension), late or missing reports and evaluations, and a host of other maladies 
that could make the grantor’s program look bad to Congress. 

Follow all instructions and every rule. Do not wait until your proposal has 
been written, has undergone a mock review, and is ready to be sent out before 
you read the submission guidelines prescribed by Grants.gov. Review the sub- 
mittal requirements early to make sure you have enough time to comply with 
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them. Do not jeopardize your chances for success by failing to show funders 
that you have read and complied with their rules for submission. 

Unfortunately, many grantseekers read the requirements too late and find 
that they cannot meet the grantor’s deadlines. They then include a note with 
their proposal saying that they will forward the necessary documents at a later 
date. This is a red flag to grantors and alerts them that this applicant may be 
a problem. This may even get your proposal automatically rejected. 

Even with extensive application guidelines and instructions, grantseek- 
ers make mistakes in obtaining appropriate or authorized signatures and 
following specific requirements regarding page length, number of pages, 
assurances, and so on. In fact, it would be too time consuming to list all of 
the problems federal grantors have in gaining compliance with their rules. 
Review and follow the submittal procedures contained in your application 
package carefully. 

Grants.gov is the primary means for applying for federal grants, and its 
submittal procedures must be followed precisely. If you wish to apply for 
a grant through Grants.gov, you and your organization must complete the 
Grants.gov registration process. To register, your organization will need to 
provide its Data Universal Number System (DUNS) number. If your orga- 
nization does not have one, go to the Dun & Bradstreet website at https:// 
fedgov.dnb.com/webform to obtain the number or call 866-705-5711. You 
should receive your DUNS number information online in one to two business 
days. If your organization is new to federal grants or Grants.gov, review the 
Organization Registration page on the Grants.gov website. 

Your organization must also be registered with the System for Award 
Management (SAM). If your organization is not registered with SAM, an 
authorizing official of your organization must register online at www.sam 
.gov. You will also need the authorizing official of your organization to send 
a notarized letter to SAM and an employment identification number (EIN). 
After SAM receives the notarized letter, your SAM registration will take as 
long as two weeks to process and as many as five more weeks if you need to 
acquire an EIN. 

Staff members from your organization designated to submit applications 
are called authorized organization representatives (AORs). Before you can 
submit proposals online via Grants.gov, your e-business point of contact 
(E-Biz POC) has to approve AORs to submit applications on behalf of your 
organization, and the AORS must have completed profiles with Grants.gov 
to create their username and password. There can be more than one AOR for 
your organization, and in some cases the E-Biz POC is also the AOR for an 
organization. Check with your grants office to see who your AOR is. 
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All of the registration steps should be completed before your application 
can be submitted; however, registration problems can arise at one stage or 
another. Start early so you do not miss any deadlines due to nonregistration. 

The date and time of submittal will be recorded with your proposal. Keep 
this in mind when submitting your proposal, especially since a program of- 
ficer once confided in me that her office used the date and time record as one 
way to break ties when proposals received the same scores. Indeed, the early 
bird may get the worm (grant). 

Many colleges, universities, and large nonprofit organizations have agree- 
ments with software contractors to manage the preaward and postaward 
handling of their proposals, including submission. For example, some use 
the InfoEd eRA Portal for Electronic Grants Administration (https://unrprod 
.infoedglobal.com). This InfoEd suite is compatible with SPIN, the company’s 
large database of funding opportunities, and SMARTS, the company’s match- 
ing and research transmittal services that targets funding opportunities that 
exactly match your defining criteria and research focus. The InfoEd suite 
includes services that help with the following: 


* proposal development 

* proposal tracking 

* project management 

* compliance systems 

clinical trials management 
technology transfer modules 


No matter what administrative system you use, alert the group or office 
early that you will require their services to submit your federal proposal, and 
check that your organization has already received the necessary clearances. 
You can now see how helpful it would be if you employed the sign-on process 
outlined in chapter 10 (see exhibits 10.1 and 10.2). By employing this process, 
the people involved in sign off will have advanced knowledge of your project. 

Many new sign-off systems use electronic copies of proposals. Check to 
see what your proposal looks like when received by electronic submission. 
What happens to graphics and the layout and design? A little care may pay 
off dramatically. 

Some systems also use electronic signatures. While this process is efficient, 
it can still grind to a halt if an administrator is unavailable. Again, starting 
early can avoid problems. 

However, depending on your grants administration system, getting your 
proposal in early does not always pay off. In general, I recommend grantseek- 
ers complete their quality circles and proposal revisions early and get their 
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proposals to their institution’s research office weeks before the deadline; how- 
ever, some grants/research offices do not handle proposals on a first-in, first- 
out basis. Instead, they may use the actual deadline date to determine when 
they handle the proposal. By doing so, they reward last-minute proposal de- 
velopers and put them ahead of the early birds. In one case, even though my 
researcher was weeks ahead of the deadline, his proposal was pushed to the 
end of the line and transmitted just a few hours before the deadline. This is 
just one reason why it is so important to double-check with your institution’s 
grants office in advance to see when it needs your proposal to do its job and 
confirm the early sign-off and submittal process you have worked so hard to 
secure. 


What Not to Do 


It is recommended that you limit the use of elected representatives in the 
grants process, especially at submittal time. Your institution probably has 
rules governing who can contact elected officials. Due to politics and the 
controversy concerning the earmarking of federal grant funds, I recommend 
that you avoid earmarking and contacting congresspeople and senators. Fed- 
eral bureaucrats view the use of congresspeople, senators, and their aides as 
potentially unethical and possibly illegal. 

Do not ask program officers for extra time or a later submittal date, and do 
not ask to send in any parts of the proposal after the deadline. Do not contact 
program officers after submission. This is viewed as an attempt to influence 
the grantor’s review process and decision. On rare occasion, advancements in 
the field could dramatically affect a proposal you have already submitted. In 
this instance, you should alert the program officer of the ramifications of the 
advancements and how they will affect your proposal’s protocol or budget. 
Send the program officer an e-mail explaining the situation and ask him or 
her to pass the information on to the reviewers if he or she feels it is appropri- 
ate to do so. For example, a piece of equipment or software that could reduce 
the length of your grant period or result in significant savings could impact 
your selection as a grantee; therefore, it would be optimum if the program of- 
ficer passed this information on to the review group. Nonetheless, it is solely 
at the discretion of the program officer to send the new information to the 
reviewers. 
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Federal Grant Requirements 


ANY OF THE SMALL AND MEDIUM-SIZED nonprofit organizations 
(NPOs), school districts, and even colleges exhibit great fear and trepi- 
dation concerning the many rules regarding federal grant moneys. These fears 
are basically unwarranted and should be of concern only to NPOs that do not 
already have adequate fiscal rules and regulations. The restrictions governing 
usage of federal funds are understandable. Yes, there are instances of disal- 
lowed expenditures two or three years after a grant has been completed, but 
they are avoidable. Most people remember the exception rather than the rule. 
More than $500 billion in federal grant funds were awarded last year, and 
only a small fraction of grantees will have their expenditures disallowed or 
experience a problem with an audit. In most cases, your existing personnel, 
accounting, and purchasing procedures will be adequate. If you must make 
changes in your system to ensure the adequate handling of federal funds, 
however, do so. Such changes will increase the credibility of your system. 
With the increase in consortia grants and grants with several coprincipal 
investigators who may be with different NPOs, you will be required to list 
one partner as the official fiscal agent for the funds. All partners must comply 
with relevant Office of Management and Budget (OMB) circulars that govern 
how federal funds can be expended by each organization. If your nonprofit is 
not experienced in federal grants management, include a college or university 
partner in your consortia and ask it to be the fiscal agent. Colleges and uni- 
versities have experience in this area and have the software systems in place 
to comply with the guidelines. 
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The Federal Grants Requirement Worksheet (exhibit 18.1) will help you 
comply with most federal grant requirements. If your institution has a grants 
administration office, this worksheet may not be necessary, but you, the proj- 
ect director, still need to know the facts so that you can help in the overall 
administration of your grant. 


EXHIBIT 18.1 
Federal Grants Requirement Worksheet 


Project Title: 


Project Director: 


Federal Account Identification Number: 


Agency Staff: 


Agency Phone Number: Agency Fax Number: 
Agency E-mail: 
Notification of Award Received on (Date): 


Start Date of Project: End Date of Project: 
Dates Reports Are Due: 
Final Report Due On (Date): 


Number of Years Funding Can Be Applied For: 


Matching or In-Kind Requirements: % $ 
Where Matching or In-Kind Records Will Be Kept: 
Who Will Be Responsible for Keeping Them: 


Federal Rules Governing This Grant 


OMB Circulars/Guidelines Governing Grant Expenditures: 


Location of OMB Circulars/Guidelines Governing Grant Expenditures: 


Special Rules and Federal Management Circulars (List from Assurances Section of 
Proposal): 


Location of Special Rules and Federal Management Circulars: 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 18.1 
(continued) 


Federal Rules and Your Organization’s Policy On 


Copyrights: 


Patents: 


Drug Usage and Counseling: 


Fair and Equal Employment: 


Institutional Review Boards (Include Person Responsible for Compliance and 
Approval) 


Human Subjects: 


Animal Subjects: 


Recombinant DNA: 


Radioactive Material: 


Research Misconduct: 


Other: 


Federal Grants Requirement Worksheet 


The Federal Grants Requirement Worksheet will help you familiarize yourself 
with and keep abreast of the basic obligations your NPO agrees to fulfill by 
accepting federal grant funds. 
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. Complete the first section of the worksheet when you receive notice of 


funding. Include the federal account identification number and all other 
information you can supply. It is crucial that you record the actual start 
date or date funded so that you do not charge any grant expenditures 
before the grant’s official award date. Review your project planner and 
record the dates on which you must supply progress indicators/mile- 
stones/progress reports. 

List the OMB circulars that will govern your grant expenditures (see ex- 
hibit 18.3 at the end of this chapter) and where the circulars are located. 
Record any information about the number of years of funding that can 
be applied for. 

Indicate the percentage and dollar total of the cost-sharing/matching 
fund requirements, where the records will be kept, and who will be re- 
sponsible for keeping them. 

Acceptance of federal funds requires that your organization have a 
policy regarding drug use and counseling of employees. 

If your grant calls for the creation of unique materials, make note of the 
rules regarding copyrights, patents, ownership, and use. Noting these in 
advance reduces problems later. 

The fair and equal employment rules are reasonable and should pose no 
problems for most NPOs. 

List the office or person responsible for approval of projects that involve 
copyrights or patents, or the use of human and animal subjects, recom- 
binant DNA, or radioactive material. If you work for an organization 
that already has institutional review boards, be sure to check with those 
groups. If your organization does not have institutional review boards 
or committees, do not initiate them. Instead, involve a university- or 
college-related individual on your grants advisory committee, and ask 
him or her to use his or her institution’s review board. 


Even though your proposal may not call for the performance of hard-core 
research, the federal government is very broad in its interpretation of what 
activities pose a potential danger to humans. In fact, federal officials require 
human subjects’ approval for most needs’ assessment surveys, model projects, 
and demonstration grants. 


Raising and Documenting Matching Funds 


One of the more confusing areas of federal grants is the requirement of 
matching funds or in-kind contributions (also known as cost sharing). An 
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organization can be asked to supply cash, services, or facilities to match a 
percentage of the grant. This requirement may change during the years that 
federal funds support the project. For example, year 1 may require a 20 per- 
cent match, year 2 a 40 percent match, and year 3 a 50 percent match. 

In some cases, the federal instructions state that a match is not required but 
encouraged. If you have inquired into this matter, discovered that a match 
will help you get funded, and have designated a specific amount in your 
budget for a match or in-kind contribution, be aware that this match must be 
documented and will be subject to an audit to verify the amount. It is always 
wise to document and list the efforts and costs that will be provided by your 
organization and partners. Review your project planner for any personnel, 
consultants, contract services, supplies, equipment, or materials that will be 
contributed to your project. Remember not to list anything that is being sup- 
plied to this grant that was provided under any other federal program. 

The Worksheet on Sources of Matching Funds (exhibit 18.2) can help 
you plan a successful matching funds campaign before you approach federal 
agencies. The worksheet contains several standard methods for cost sharing 
and provides an evaluation system for each method. (This worksheet can 
also be useful when working with foundations and corporations that request 
matching support.) 


Federal Grants Management Circulars 


The highly regulated, detailed rules about grants management are probably 
the most imposing characteristics of federal grants. These rules may specify 
allowable costs, indirect cost rates, accounting requirements, and the like. 
Before getting involved in government grants, you and your accounting 
department should review the appropriate grants management circulars. 
Such a review usually diminishes fears about your organization’s ability to 
comply with federal grant requirements. In most cases you will find that your 
organization, from purchasing to personnel, already has safeguards in effect 
that meet the requirements. If there are areas that look as if they may pose a 
problem, they can be addressed in a general manner for all federal grants or 
handled separately case by case to avoid any difficulties. 

The OMB produces circulars outlining uniform standards for financial 
dealings with government granting agencies. These circulars can be accessed 
online at www.whitehouse.gov/sites/whitehouse.gov/files/omb/assets/OMB/ 
circulars/index.html. To obtain circulars that are not available online, call the 
OMB’s information line at (202)395-3080. 

The following section is a broad description of OMB Circular A-110. 
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EXHIBIT 18.2 
Worksheet on Sources of Matching Funds 


Project Title: 
Total Project Cost: $ 
Match Required: % F$ 


Review each of the following sources of matching funds. Check with federal 
officials to ensure that your match is following their rules and will be accepted. 
Make sure that nothing listed under your match has been provided from federal 
funds. 


1. Personnel: List the percentage of time and effort of each individual who will 
be contributing to the match. Include salaries, wages, and fringe benefits. 
Options: 

Include the time and effort of volunteers, consultants, and/or corporate 
sponsors if allowable by the grantor. 

If the project calls for staff training or development, will your organization be 
required to increase salaries? If so, check with the grantor to see whether this 
can be listed as a match. 


2. Equipment: List any equipment that will be purchased primarily to carry out 
this project. Include the cost of each piece and the total equipment cost. 


3. Facilities: List the location, square footage, and cost per foot for each facility 
and the total facilities (space) cost. 


4. Foundation/Corporate Grantors: What other grantors could you approach for a 
grant to match this grant? 
Foundations: 
Corporations: 


5. Fund-raising Activities: In some cases you may have to resort to fund-raising 
activities to develop your matching portion. List the activities and the net 
return expected from each. 

Special Events (Dance, Raffle, etc.): 
Sales of Products: 
Other: 


OMB Circular A-110 


OMB Circular A-110 is titled “Uniform Administrative Requirements for 
Grants and Agreements with Institutions of Higher Education, Hospitals, and 
Other Non-Profit Organizations.” This circular sets forth standards for ob- 
taining consistency and uniformity among federal agencies in the administra- 
tion of grants and agreements with institutions of higher education, hospitals, 
and other NPOs. The circular is divided into the following four subparts: 
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Subpart A—General 

¢ Subpart B—Preaward Requirements 
Subpart C—Postaward Requirements 

¢ Financial and Program Management 

¢ Property Standards 

¢ Procurement Standards 

¢ Reports and Records 

¢ Termination and Enforcement 

Subpart D—After-the-Award Requirements 


OMB Circular A-110 also includes an appendix that addresses contract provi- 
sions. 


Other Grants Management OMB Circulars 


Colleges and universities will also be interested in OMB Circular A-21, 
which defines cost principles for federal research and development grants to 
educational institutions. All NPOs should familiarize themselves with OMB 
Circular A-122, “Cost Principles for Non-Profit Organizations,” and state 
and local governments must also review OMB Circular A-102, “Grants and 
Cooperative Agreements with State and Local Governments.” Be advised that 
you should always refer to the most current circular of the specific rules and 
regulations in your area. 

Exhibit 18.3 lists all of the grants management OMB circulars in numeri- 
cal sequence. Be sure to identify the appropriate OMB circulars for your type 
of organization and grant. Download the circulars and review the rules with 
your staff. 


EXHIBIT 18.3 
Grants Management OMB Circulars 


Cost Principles 

A-21, Educational Institutions 

A-87, State, Local, and Indian Tribal Governments 
A-122, Nonprofit Organizations 


Administrative Requirements 

A-102, State and Local Governments 

A-110, Institutions of Higher Education, Hospitals, and Other Nonprofit 
Organizations 


Audit Requirements 
A-133, States, Local Governments, and Nonprofit Organizations 
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Dealing with the Decision 
of Public Funding Sources 


hiss FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS continued to make improvements in the 
entire grants process. This includes making award determinations that 
are understandable and consistent across all of its agencies and one thousand 
granting programs. Instead of making determinations that left grantseekers 
confused (e.g., “supportable but not fundable”) most federal granting agen- 
cies now use the following determinations: 


« Accepted as written and at the requested amount of funding 

¢ Accepted with modifications (usually budget modifications which will 
affect some activities) 

Rejected with reviewers’ comments (the proposal did not reach the level 
or score required for funding, but comments have been included, pos- 
sibly to encourage resubmittal) 

Rejected without reviewers’ comments (the proposal did not reach the 
level required to invest the time necessary to respond to the proposal in 
detail, no comments were included, and thus the grantseeker has no idea 
whether to resubmit) 


Accepted 


If your proposal is accepted as constructed and at the requested amount, con- 
sider taking the following steps: 
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1. Thank the grantor. Whether you are notified by phone, letter, or e-mail, 
send the program or project officer a thank-you letter expressing your 
appreciation for the time and effort staff and reviewers expended on 
your proposal. 

2. Request the reviewers’ comments and include your e-mail address. 

3. Ask the federal officer for insight into what you could have done better. 
Yes, you can even improve a funded proposal. Learn how. 

4. Invite the program or project officer for a site visit. 

5. Ask the official what mistakes other grantees often make in carrying out 
their funded grant so you can be sure to avoid those errors. 

6. Review the reporting requirements. What does the grantor require 
(milestones, progress indicators, budget documentation, changes in 
budget categories, and so on) and when? 


Accepted with Budget Modifications 
Should your proposal receive this response, do the following: 


1. Send the funding source a thank-you letter. 

2. E-mail or call the funding source and suggest that the program officer 
refer to your project planner to negotiate the budget terms. 

3. Discuss the option of reducing some of the project’s methods or ac- 
tivities to arrive at the amount the funding source has in mind or was 
recommended by the reviewers. 

4. If several activities must be eliminated, consider dropping the accom- 
plishment of an objective or reducing the expected degree of change. 

5. If you are forced to negotiate away the supporting structure necessary 
to achieve your objectives or prove or disapprove your hypothesis, be 
prepared to turn down the funds. After all, you do not want to enter into 
an agreement that will cause you to lose credibility later. 

6. If your project planner or other spreadsheet program was not allowed 
to be submitted with your proposal or as an attachment, ask to send it 
to them now to assist in evaluating the impact of any budget changes 
or reductions. This will ensure that your program officer is aware of 
the methods/activities you have reduced or eliminated to arrive at the 
agreed upon final amount of the award. 


Rejected with Comments 


If your proposal is rejected but reviewer suggestions and comments are pro- 
vided, think of them as constructive criticism and do not overreact. Are there 
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comments or suggestions common to several of the reviewers? Do the com- 
ments point to a basic problem with the approach or protocol, or with the 
importance of dealing with the problem in general? Do the reviewers suggest 
changes that you entertain in a resubmittal without dramatically altering your 
grants approach? Do the comments suggest resubmittal? 

If you get the sense from the reviewers’ comments that resubmittal with the 
suggested changes is a good idea, consider the following: 


1. Send the funding official a thank-you letter or an e-mail in appreciation 
for his or her time and effort, as well as that of the reviewers and staff. 
Let the funding official know that although you were aware of the risk of 
failure before you invested your time in applying, you would appreciate 
assistance in changing your proposal and reapplying. 

2. Ask the funding official for more suggestions. 

3. Find out whether your proposal could possibly be funded as a pilot 
project, as a needs assessment, or in some other way. 

4, Ask whether there are any ways the funding source could assist you in 
getting ready for the next submission cycle, for example, conducting a 
preliminary review. 

5. Ask whether it would be wise for you to reapply. What are your chances 
and what would you have to change? (Reapply if the program officer is 
even the slightest bit optimistic.) 

6. Ask whether you could become a reviewer to learn more about the re- 
view process and how to improve your proposal. 


By examining the reviewers’ comments, you may find that some reviewers 
scored a section of your proposal outstanding, while others gave the same sec- 
tion a low score. This situation can create a dilemma. Changing your proposal 
to reflect one reviewer’s negative comments may refute another reviewer’s 
positive comments, and your changes could result in resubmission scores 
that are lower. Ask the grantor what you can do about this situation. Also, 
ask an outside expert to review your proposal; even if you must pay someone 
to review the proposal, you need insight into what is causing the discrepancy. 

Your resubmittal application should take the reviewers’ comments to 
heart, and the changes you make in your proposal should reflect them. You 
may even mention that the changes made in your resubmittal were suggested 
by the original reviewers. Sending the same proposal in hopes of different 
reviewers and a better outcome is not viewed positively. Some reapplications 
will require you to address the changes between the revised proposal and 
your initial attempt in a separate section of the proposal. Remember, negative 
comments can sometimes be attributed to a reviewer’s lack of experience and 
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expertise. Reviewers sometimes skim over proposals and read them quickly. 
Their questions about your proposal may really have been answered in the 
proposal but not in a way that got their attention. Rearranging, restating, and/ 
or bolding areas may be all that is needed. In any event, do not resubmit the 
proposal without any changes. If you resubmit the exact same proposal the 
reviewers may feel that the time they already invested in your proposal was 
disrespected. 


Rejected without Comments 


Agency reviewing procedures call for a process that eliminates proposals with 
a low likelihood of funding from a thorough review. Some grantors even re- 
quire that 25 to 50 percent of the applications they receive are given this brief 
and expedited review, and then returned to the applicants without reviewer 
comments. Many of the rejected applications that are not read thoroughly 
or evaluated and scored are believed to be of low quality and not likely to 
produce the intended outcomes. Often, they are also cited for errors in the 
application itself or nonallowable costs or inappropriate ideas. 

If your proposal is rejected outright and you do not receive comments, or if 
you receive a notice stating that there are many more credible proposals than 
funding available, it may be necessary to develop a different approach and not 
even consider resubmitting the same proposal. It does no good to defend your 
proposal or write a nasty response. When rejected, I like to think that I may 
be ahead of my time and more visionary than the reviewers. Discuss options 
with your advisory group and brainstorm a different approach to solving the 
problem. 

In addition, write or e-mail the program officer to thank him or her for the 
opportunity and ask if you could do the following: 


1. Be a reviewer to learn how to prepare a better proposal 
2. Meet with him or her to discuss a new approach 


No matter what the determination (accepted, accepted with modifications, 
rejected with comments, or rejected without comments) or the degree to 
which your proposal was reviewed, your response to your grant application’s 
outcome must be positive. Whether you are jubilant or depressed, thank the 
grantor and demonstrate your willingness to learn from the experience and, 
if possible, the funding source’s feedback. 
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Follow-Up with 
Government Funding Sources 


i) ies OBJECTIVE OF FOLLOW-UP is to position yourself as an asset to funding 
sources while avoiding being a pest. You want to develop professional re- 
lationships and maintain contact with funding sources throughout the entire 
grants process, not just at submittal and award time. In addition to advising 
funders of your willingness to serve as a reviewer, consider the following: 


« Send them copies of your accepted articles that deal with this area. 

¢ Forward notes on special articles or books in your area to them. 

¢ Invite them to visit your organization. 

¢ Ask whether they would like to speak at your professional group or as- 
sociation’s conference, or at a special grants conference. 

« Ask them what meetings or conferences they will be attending so that 
you can look them up, have coffee, and/or invite them to your presenta- 
tion, if applicable. 

¢ Request information about what you can do to have an impact on legis- 
lation affecting their funding levels or allocations. 


By remaining on a grantor’s internet mailing list (e.g., the National Science 
Foundation Update) or reviewing the Federal Register, you will get news of 
their activities, services, and next funding opportunities. Do not wait until 
next year’s deadline to begin thinking about your ensuing application. Start to 
plan for next year right after funding decisions are made for the current year. 

The best way to learn what is going on is to visit the funding source per- 
sonally. Keep in touch. Watch for meeting announcements in the Federal 
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Register. Testify at committee hearings that will affect the agency and its 
funding level. Send the agency blind copies of your efforts to have an impact 
on legislation and increased appropriations for their program. By doing so, 
you are helping to ensure that their program receives continued funding. 
It ensures that they keep their job and that you continue to have a funding 
source. Use your association memberships and legislative committees to push 
for changes that benefit the particular agency, and write to Senate and House 
appropriations committees to increase funding. Attend professional meetings 
and sessions that program officers are speaking at and ask questions. 


Developing Continued Grant Support 


Although federal officials may change jobs and positions, they seem to re- 
appear again and again. A systematic approach to recording research on 
funding sources and officials will prove useful as you come across old friends 
and make new ones. By maintaining your relationships, whether you have 
received funding or not, you demonstrate to funding sources that you plan 
to be around for a while and will not forget them as soon as you receive their 
checks. Unfortunately, changes in staffing at government agencies make 
maintaining contacts difficult. Just when things are going great, the program 
officers you have been working with will move on. But take heart; they may 
appear again somewhere down the grants road, so keep on their good side. 

If you have used the concepts presented in this manual to develop a proac- 
tive grants process, you have a system that alerts you to changes in program 
rules, deadlines, and the like through the Federal Register, mailing lists, per- 
sonal contacts, and established links. The key to continued success is to repeat 
these steps that have brought you to this point. 


Part 3 


PRIVATE/FOUNDATION 
FUNDING OPPORTUNITIES 
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Understanding the 
Foundation Grants Marketplace 


N 2018, THE FOUNDATION GRANTS marketplace consisted of $75.86 billion. 

To research and successfully tap into this lucrative marketplace, you must 
understand the facts that govern its disbursement. You need to know how 
much money is available, who has it, and what they award grants for. 

By reviewing the correct answers to the grants marketplace quiz in chap- 
ter 11, you already know that your overall grants strategy should include 
researching and approaching the federal grant marketplace first. Foundation 
grantors are well aware of the fact that they award far less than the $500 bil- 
lion awarded by the federal government; therefore, to succeed in foundation 
grantseeking, you need to demonstrate that you have already researched and 
may have approached a federal program officer or have been rejected by the 
feds before moving to a private source. Or you need to show that with foun- 
dation support, you can develop a proof of concept or preliminary data that 
will allow you to secure a larger federal grant. 

The foundation grants marketplace can be very rewarding in terms of 
projects funded and the relatively high success rate (50 percent or better) 
that is achievable when the correct proactive strategies are implemented. 
Incorporating the correct marketplace data in your pursuit of foundation 
grants will dictate your approach and ultimately increase your success rate. 
To better understand the foundation grants marketplace, complete the fol- 
lowing quiz. 
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. The total amount of private money donated to nonprofit organizations 


comes from the following four basic sources. Indicate the percentage 
attributed to each source. 


a. foundation grants percent 
b. corporate grants percent 
c. bequests percent 
d. individual giving percent 


. Approximately how many independent, operating, and community 


grant-making foundations are there? 
a. 17,000 
b. 46,000 
c. 72,000 
d. 86,203 


. The $75.86 billion awarded in foundation grants in 2018 came from 


the following three sources. Indicate the percentage attributed to each 
source. 


a. independent percent 
b. community percent 
c. operating percent 


. What percent of a foundation’s assets must be distributed in the form 


of grants each year? 
a. 2.0 percent 

b. 5.0 percent 

c. 7.5 percent 

d. 10.0 percent 


. The following areas represent the major identified recipients of founda- 


tion funding. Rank order them from 1 through 8, with 1 receiving the 

greatest portion of funding and 8 the least. 

. religion 

. arts and culture 
health 

. education 
public society benefit 
environment/animals 

. international affairs 

. human services 


mo moan oe 


. Approximately how many full-time individuals are employed by foun- 


dations to help in their granting process? 
a. 4,000 

b. 6,000 

c. 10,000 

d. 24,000 
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Compare your answers to the correct ones located at the end of this chapter. 
The difference between your guesses and the correct answers may produce 
cognitive dissonance in your values glasses. But do not feel bad. Seventy-five 
percent of my seminar participants overestimate the amount that foundation 
grants account for. They usually guess it to be between 35 and 40 percent 
when it is 18 percent of the total $427.71 billion awarded in 2018. Adjusting 
your values glasses is crucial to creating a winning proposal. The grantseeking 
strategy you develop must be based on facts, not wishful thinking. 

According to Statista, in 2015, there were 86,203 foundations registered 
in the United States.’ It is likely that the number of foundations has and will 
increase as the baby boomer population ages and seeks ways to shield some 
of their wealth from taxes and provide a legacy for their values. 

The $75.86 billion awarded in foundation grants in 2018 was based on 
grant-making by three types of foundations: independent, community, and 
operating. Independent foundations, commonly referred to as private foun- 
dations, carry out their charitable activities primarily through grant-making 
to 501(c)(3) tax exempt organizations. They are funded and controlled by a 
single source, for example, an individual, a family, or a corporation. Statistics 
from the Foundation Center, now known as Candid, indicate that indepen- 
dent foundations contributed the vast majority of grant-making dollars in 
2018, at 71.2 percent, or $54.03 billion.” 

According to the Council on Foundations, community foundations are 
grant-making public charities dedicated to improving the quality of life in a 
defined local geographic area. In 2018, their share of foundation grant-mak- 
ing accounted for 13.4 percent of the total grant-making dollars, or $10.19 
billion.’ 

Operating foundations make direct charitable expenditures to their own 
charitable projects rather than making grants to other organizations. They 
primarily raise funds from the public to operate programs in their area of 
impact. Examples include foundations formed to support museums, zoos, 
research facilities, libraries, and so on. In 2018, operating foundations granted 
$11.64 billion, or 15.3 percent, of the total foundation grant-making dollars.‘ 

The Internal Revenue Service (IRS) requires foundations to grant at least 
5 percent of the value of their assets each year; however, several surveys and 
reports suggest that charitable foundation distributions often exceed this 
mandatory requirement and that the percent payout requirement is not al- 
ways the ceiling for grant makers, but the floor that serves as their starting 
point. For example, Foundation Source’s 2019 survey of 987 foundations 
with assets of less than $50 million showed that they distributed on average 
7.3 percent of their assets for charitable purposes.° According to this study, 
small foundations (less than $1 million in assets) distributed 14.2 percent of 
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their assets, midsize foundations ($1 million to $10 million in assets) distrib- 
uted 8.8 percent, and large foundations ($10 million to $50 million in assets) 
distributed 5.9 percent. 

Most foundation assets or investments are in the form of stocks, bonds, and 
certificates of deposit. To survive, their investments need to keep pace with 
their distributions and expenses. Foundation investments took a tremendous 
hit in the Great Recession (2007-2009); however, according to Giving USA, 
foundation giving has grown each year since 2011, when the sector bounced 
back. In 2014, there was a sharp increase, followed by a moderate increase 
in 2015, and 2016 and 2017 proved to be strong back-to-back years. There is 
no doubt that the stock market was one factor that contributed significantly 
to the 2017 growth in giving. Assets of independent foundations were up 
11 percent. Another contributing factor was a 24 percent increase in gifts. 
Community foundations increased their giving in 2018, due to an increase 
of roughly 15 percent in their assets and an increase of 19 percent in gifts 
received. Operating foundations also increased their grant-making in 2018.° 

Even though independent foundations increased their giving by 7.2 per- 
cent in 2018, this was slower than the 12 percent growth in 2017. And while 
operating foundations increased their grant-making in 2018, their overall giv- 
ing also slowed as compared with 2017, when their grant-making increased 
by 36.8 percent. Moderate growth in 2018 may be partly due to declining 
asset values. According to the “2019 Foundation Source Annual Report on 
Private Foundations,” the asset values of the foundations sampled declined 
by 3.5 percent in 2018, compared to a 13.2 percent growth in 2017.” What is 
important to remember is that economic indicators play an important role 
in foundation granting. In particular, stock market downfalls are reflected in 
foundation asset bases. As asset bases get smaller, so do the number and dol- 
lar amount of awarded grants. 

Foundations are established by individuals, families, or organizations to 
further their areas of interest and support what they want, not what you and 
your organization want. Think of yourself as an instrument through which 
the foundation grantors can reinforce their values and accomplish what they 
want to do. Your task is to match your projects with their values so they 
can meet their needs through you at a price they can afford; therefore, it is 
imperative that you are aware of the areas that are the major recipients of 
foundation funding, for instance, education, human services, public society 
benefit, health, and so forth. Do not waste your time or the grantor’s creating 
a proposal that tries to convince them to change their values or interests to 
match yours. 

As you know, government grant programs provide online assistance, 
allow personal contact, and make data readily available regarding guidelines, 
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scoring rubrics, review systems, and abstracts and summaries of funded 
proposals. This is possible because the federal government has thousands of 
employees. Contrast this to foundation staff levels, which are very low. While 
current data is unavailable, a 2009 Foundation Center survey of 11,617 foun- 
dations showed that only 27.4 percent reported having any staff and that the 
median number of staff for foundations reporting staff was 2.0. Assuming 
the percentage of foundations with staff is higher now, the figure still cannot 
come close to the thousands employed by the federal government. With this 
in mind, it is not surprising that only some of the largest foundations provide 
any assistance or allow for personal contact. The guidelines for most founda- 
tions request that prospective grantees just send a one- or two-page letter 
proposal or letter of inquiry. 

Besides having few or no staff members, most foundations do not have or 
use expert reviewers to review proposals, nor do they publish review criteria. 
In addition, little is known about their decision-making strategy. Many do 
not even send rejection notices and hardly any provide reviewers’ comments. 
These factors make it difficult for a rejected grantee to improve a proposal for 
resubmittal or decide to reapply. 

Only about 10 percent of foundations have websites. This is unfortunate. 
If more foundations developed websites that included sample winning pro- 
posals, scoring rubrics, breakdowns of support by grantee organization, and 
the size/range of grants awarded, they might get fewer but better focused 
proposals. 

While more and more foundations are accepting proposals online, with 
some even restricting their application process to online requests only, the 
majority still do not use electronic submission. After all, why would they want 
to receive more proposals by making the submittal process easier when it is 
doubtful that they can read all the proposals they currently receive? 

Nonprofit organizations (NPOs) have been publicly expressing concern 
regarding transparency in the foundation grants process. They want to know 
what the grantor is truly interested in supporting. They also want information 
on the review process, like that available in the federal grants’ marketplace. 
This includes information on best practices and how foundations measure 
grantee performance. Prospective grantees argue that if they had this infor- 
mation, they would be able to submit better proposals. But providing this in- 
formation would likely make it necessary for foundation grantors to hire staff. 

Remember, foundation money is not your money or taxpayer money. It is 
the money of the individual(s) who used their wealth to create the founda- 
tion. Thus, we must follow the golden rule of grantseeking: “Those who have 
the gold make the rules.” Nonetheless, since these wealthy individuals were 
provided an IRS tax break, they must provide the public with access to a copy 
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of their foundation’s 990 IRS tax return. By reviewing a foundation’s 990 tax 
return, a grantseeker can uncover what the foundation has supported in the 
past. You will learn more about how to use this resource in your research in 
the following chapter. 

Most novice grantseekers get a computer printout of foundations inter- 
ested in their general area and create a generic proposal (sort of a one-size- 
fits-all approach). They then send this self-focused proposal on what they 
want to every foundation they can. This approach is almost guaranteed to 
fail. Some grantseekers may look at the average size of grants from a founda- 
tion but forget that average can provide you with a faulty conclusion. Some 
foundations may choose to fund millions to one NPO, with the rest of their 
grant recipients receiving only a few thousand dollars. Based on data from 
987 foundations, the “2019 Foundation Source Annual Report on Private 
Foundations” found that the average grant size across all foundations was 
$12,000 in 2018. The average grant size of foundations with assets of less than 
$1 million was $6,300; $9,400 for foundations with assets between $1 million 
and $10 million; and $22,600 for foundations with assets of more than more 
$10 million.’ While these are averages, a review of most foundations’ 990 
tax returns will demonstrate wide variations in award size depending on the 
foundation’s values and the impact it desires to make in its prioritized areas. 
We only hear and read about the big awards and, hence, assume they are 
more common than they really are. Good research will provide you with the 
data to develop a tailored proposal. This is the focus of chapter 24. 

To fully understand private foundations, you need to think like the wealthy 
individuals who create them and serve on their boards. Let us assume you 
have created a foundation to move vast sums of your wealth into a tax- 
deductible entity that will allow you, your family, and your friends to fund 
projects and organizations that further your values, beliefs, and life’s work. 
As you already know, according to IRS rules, you must give away at least 5 
percent of the market value of your foundation’s assets each year to nonprofit 
groups your bylaws designate as recipients or the IRS will penalize your foun- 
dation and levy a tax; however, the costs related to the administration of your 
foundation (staffing, office space, equipment, travel, board salaries, and so 
forth) are included in this 5 percent. For instance, if the market value of your 
foundation’s assets is $10 million, and you decide to disburse the minimum 
required amount of 5 percent, or $500,000, you can subtract from this the 
cost of your director, board members, support staff, office, board member 
travel, and overhead, which could easily reach $250,000, leaving you only 
$250,000 to give away in the form of grants. So what can you do to reduce 
your administrative costs and increase the portion of the 5 percent you can 
distribute through the grants process? You can decide not to hire a director, 
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create an office, or have a staff. After all, you do not need a staff or reviewers. 
You know what you want to fund, and you want to retain as much money 
as possible to award grants. In addition, to avoid receiving lots of proposals 
from well-intended nonprofits, you might even stipulate that applicants are 
preselected by the board, and that application is by invitation only. Now you 
are thinking like the creator of a foundation. 

To be a successful foundation grantseeker, you must discover what your 
prospective foundation funding source values, seek to understand how it 
looks at the world, and present your project in such a way that to reject it 
would actually conflict with the foundation’s values, stated beliefs, and past 
giving patterns. Review chapter 3 and the concept of values-based grantseek- 
ing to increase your understanding of private foundations and what moti- 
vates the individuals who create them. 

To further assist you in the research process, read the following descrip- 
tions of the four types of foundations: national general-purpose foundations, 
special-purpose foundations, family foundations, and community founda- 
tions. Then review the Grantseekers’ Private Foundation Decision Matrix 
(table 21.1) to help you select which of the types of private foundations is 
right for your project. 


National General-Purpose Foundations 


To be designated as a national general-purpose foundation, a foundation 
does not need to fit a hard-and-fast definition. National general purpose 
refers to the foundation’s scope and type of granting patterns. Foundations 
in this group have a philanthropic interest in several subject areas and make 
grants for proposals that will have a broad-scale impact throughout the 
United States and the world. They prefer model, creative, innovative projects 
that other groups can replicate to solve the same or similar problems. Since 
national general-purpose foundations like to promote change, they do not 
usually fund deficits, operating income, or the many necessary but not highly 
visible or creative functions of organizations. 

National general-purpose foundations have staff and, in some instances, 
use professional consultants as reviewers. Their applications are usually lon- 
ger than those of the other types of foundations, and they often have more 
rules and regulations. They expect those they fund to have major players and 
experts on staff and in consortia, and their grant size is larger than those of 
other foundations. In addition, they are likely to have websites. 

National general-purpose foundations generally have large endowments 
of $50 million or more and make up only about 2 percent of all foundations. 
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Even though there are so few, most people have no trouble naming one, for 
example, the Rockefeller Foundation. This is because they get a lot of atten- 
tion for the large award sizes they make and the initiatives they launch. Un- 
fortunately, the public image of these well-known foundations is what leads 
many grantseekers into thinking that the foundation marketplace in general 
makes more and bigger grants than it does. 


Special-Purpose Foundations 


Often confused with national general-purpose foundations because some are 
very large and financed by unusually large asset bases, special-purpose foun- 
dations are different in that they define their area of concern quite specifi- 
cally. They are private foundations that focus their grant-making activities in 
one or a select few areas of interest. For example, the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation is a special-purpose foundation in the health field, and the Exxon 
Education Foundation and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching are special-purpose foundations focusing on education. While 
grant sizes can be considerable, special-purpose foundations put the appli- 
cant’s likelihood of contributing to or making a breakthrough in their area of 
concern foremost and may put less importance on staff prestige, publishing, 
and so forth. 

There are probably only a few hundred of these dedicated special-purpose 
foundations, and the key to success in this marketplace is to match your proj- 
ect with the foundation’s specific area of interest and demonstrate how your 
project will impact it. 


Family Foundations 


In 2017, it was reported that family foundations made up about half of all 
registered foundations in the United States and accounted for 44 percent of 
all foundation assets. Giving USA estimates that giving by family foundations 
now comprises 64 percent of giving by independent foundation each year. 
For 2018, this amount was estimated to be $34.58 billion. Most family foun- 
dations are not very large. Sixty percent of family foundations reported less 
than $1 million in assets in 2015. 

Because their granting patterns represent the value of the family members 
whose interests have been memorialized by the creation of the founda- 
tion, granting patterns of family foundations vary widely from foundation 
to foundation and change frequently. Giving priorities may shift based on 
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family members’ personal preferences; therefore, you must research them 
thoroughly to keep abreast of changes in interests and commitment. 

According to the Foundation Center, larger family foundations included in 
their 2015 grants sample favored health and education, directed the biggest 
share of their giving for programs, and prioritized giving for the economically 
disadvantaged. Per the “2015 Trends Study” by the National Center for Fam- 
ily Philanthropy, unlike many foundations, 83 percent of family foundations 
make general operating grants to support organizations. While many family 
foundations give to nonprofits in a specific geographic area, newer founda- 
tions with younger board members are moving away from geographically 
based granting toward more issue-based granting.’ 

Most family foundations do not have websites or share their giving priori- 
ties with the public, and many do not accept unsolicited applications. With 
these variables in mind, being able to connect with a board member directly is 
extremely favorable. Many foundations allow board members to recommend 
discretionary grants for foundation funds. So, if a board member relates to 
your project there is a good chance it will be funded. This is where webbing 
and linkages come into play. You will learn more about this in chapter 23. 


Community Foundations 


According to GrantSpace, there were more than 800 community foundations 
in the United States in 2018, with a combined total of more than $91 billion 
in assets. Although they use a variety of geographic parameters to define com- 
munity, community foundations are easy to identify because their name de- 
notes the area they serve (e.g., San Diego Foundation, Cleveland Foundation, 
North Dakota Foundation, and Oregon Foundation). They may even cite the 
zip codes of the areas they fund within. 

Some think that community foundations are family foundations that re- 
strict their granting to a particular state, city, or zip code. This is not the case. 
Community foundations develop their own asset bases and fund projects and 
programs that no other type of foundation would consider supporting. Their 
donors are community members (or past members), many of whom put a 
bequest in their will to provide the foundation with funds that will provide 
benefits to the community they loved. Some may place restrictions on who 
and what is eligible. Community foundations exist to deal with local needs. 
They fund areas from program deficits, to operating funds, to seed money 
for a needs assessment that might lead to a larger state or federal grant. They 
do not care if prospective grantees have national stature in their field. They 
just want to make sure that the funds they grant will be used to make a dif- 
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ference in the communities they serve. In general, community foundations 
are concerned with what works and are more interested in supporting the 
replication of successful projects than in taking chances with experimental 
approaches or research. 

Many community foundations also act as clearinghouses for smaller, fam- 
ily foundations and have special programs that help them administer their 
investments, solicit applications, and select grantees. Some small family foun- 
dations choose to place their assets in a community foundation and let the 
community foundation comply with IRS reporting requirements. 


Nonprofit Organizations, Membership 
Groups, Professional Societies, and Service Clubs 


In addition to the four basic types of private foundations, many NPOs, mem- 
bership groups, professional societies, and service clubs award grants, and 
many even have foundations attached to them. The awards made through 
these groups are usually small and limited to a special field of interest. For ex- 
ample, a Kiwanis group may choose to provide support only for the purpose 
of improving business education in local schools. 

The application forms used by these groups are typically short and easy to 
complete, and they will often provide funding for things that the four basic 
types of foundations would not consider supporting. While they have been 
known to provide matching funds for government grants, support for travel 
to conferences and meetings, and honorariums for experts and guest lectur- 
ers, they are particularly interested in funding things that will improve their 
image and the image of their members in the community. 


Types of Grants Made by Private Foundations 


The major vehicle of support by private foundations is a cash grant or award. 
The majority of foundations do not make grants to individuals except in the 
form of scholarships, and even those may be made through educational insti- 
tutions. Most private foundations prefer the third-party 501(c)(3) tax-exempt 
organization affiliated with the grantee handle and disburse the award. 

Program-related investments (PRIs) and mission-related investments 
(MRIs) are alternatives to cash grants and awards, and foundations that make 
them do so as a supplement to their existing grant programs. 

In the PRI vehicle, your organization applies to a foundation for a low- 
interest loan, venture capital, or an investment in a charitable-use property. 
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PRIs are often made to organizations with an established relationship with 
the grant maker. A large portion of PRI dollars support affordable housing 
and community development. PRI support has also been provided for a vari- 
ety of capital projects, for instance, preserving historical buildings, repairing 
churches, giving emergency loans to social service agencies, and protecting 
and preserving open space and wildlife habitats. For private foundations, 
PRIs are eligible to count against the 5 percent payout that foundations are 
required to make each year to retain their tax-exempt status. The Gates Foun- 
dation is a leader in the area of PRIs. Starting at $400 billion in 2009, the Gates 
Foundation’s PRI allocation has grown to $1.5 billion. 

MRIs are market-rate investments that support the mission of the founda- 
tion by generating a positive social or environmental impact, while generat- 
ing reasonably competitive rates of financial return. They use foundation 
assets—as distinct from grants budgets—to achieve a public benefit. They 
broadly support their foundations’ missions and programmatic goals, and 
do not count these awards toward their foundation’s charitable distribution 
requirements. 

While PRI and MRI investing accounts for a relatively small percentage of 
the billions in total foundation giving, these awards should be considered as 
a potential component of your grants plan; however, if you are interested in 
seeking PRIs and MRIs you must first do careful research on the foundation 
to ensure it is interested in this type of work. 

Another type of foundation that is a financial force in many local com- 
munities is the private grant-making health foundation created from the 
conversion of nonprofit hospitals and health maintenance organizations to 
for-profit status. Federal law requires that proceeds from the sale of assets 
of tax-exempt entities go to charity. One way this requirement can be met is 
to establish a foundation to benefit the community previously served by the 
nonprofit that is being sold or converted to for-profit. Most of the founda- 
tions created from these conversions are dedicated to funding health-related 
projects. Some define health broadly and provide funding for a variety of 
community purposes; therefore, you should consider including them in your 
grants strategy. 


Grantseekers’ Private Foundation Decision Matrix 


Private and community foundations can be better understood by examining 
the types of grants they support and the criteria they look for in their grant- 
ees. Reviewing the Grantseekers’ Private Foundation Decision Matrix (table 
21.1) will help you select which type of private foundation is right for your 
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project—a national general-purpose foundation, special-purpose foundation, 
family foundation, or community foundation. Funding sources like nonprof- 
its, service clubs, and so forth, are also included in this table. Table 21.1 is 
provided to help you distinguish what these different types of funding sources 
support and what you need to be successful in each category. The top row of 
the matrix provides the basic characteristics that your grant/proposal needs to 
address for each type of foundation funder listed on the left side of the matrix. 

For example, if your grant-supported project is for a relatively small re- 
quest and is limited in geographic impact, the matrix will guide you to com- 
munity foundations and local family foundations. If your project is focused 
on a special interest or area like cancer, teen pregnancy, and so on, you could 
add the special-interest keyword term(s) to your search when researching 
special-purpose foundations. 

Do not overlook support for smaller grants from local nonprofits or service 
clubs. For instance, the Rotary club may be interested in your dropout pre- 
vention project because they value education in the local community. 

Keep in mind that the size of the majority of foundation grant awards is 
smaller than grantseekers think. Instead of making the mistake of asking for 
an inappropriate amount of funding from one foundation, consider breaking 
your proposal into fundable parts with each part appealing to the values and 
grant award sizes of a different type of foundation funder. 

Column 1 of the matrix lists the major foundation funding source types. 
Columns 2 through 10 provide information on such variables as geographic 
area, need, type of project, and award size. Note that the matrix is only meant 
to point you in the right direction. Follow-up research will help the proactive 
grantseeker to further estimate the funder’s interest, the appropriateness of 
the project, and the proper grant size to request before proposal preparation 
and submission. 

To achieve grants success, you must constantly consider every aspect of 
your proposal from the grantor’s point of view. It should be increasingly evi- 
dent that the “one proposal fits all” method of grantseeking will not meet with 
a positive response from such a diverse group of private grantors. 


Who and What Private Foundations Fund 


Most foundations award the majority of their funding in the states where 
they are located, and unfortunately, there is a great disparity in the number 
of foundations from state to state. Historically, almost 50 percent of the fifty 
largest foundations by total giving are in just three of the fifty states (Califor- 
nia, New York, and Washington). If you are in one of the other forty-seven 
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states, remember that NPOs in states with none of the fifty largest founda- 
tions still attract some grants from foundations in other states. 

Instead of spending time rationalizing that your project fits into a grantor’s 
funding priorities, spend your time considering the areas in which founda- 
tions concentrate their support and how you can redefine your project to fit 
into those areas with the greatest percentage of foundation grants. Table 21.2 
illustrates foundation grants by recipient category. These results are based 
on a report by Foundation Source that sampled 987 private foundations with 
assets of less than $50 million. A quick review of this table demonstrates that 
education and human services were the two top sectors in 2018, as was also 
the case in 2017. 


TABLE 21.2 

Foundation Grants by Recipient Category 
Recipient Category Percentage of Foundation Grants 
Human Services 15.6 
Education 27.7 
Health 9.8 
Arts/Culture/Humanities 5.0 
Public, Societal, Benefit 11.8 
Environmental and Animals 4.1 
Religion 4.0 
International Affairs, Foreign Affairs 4.7 
Mutual/Membership Benefit ‘i 
Unknown 12.9 


Source: “2019 Foundation Source Annual Report on Private Foundations,” Foundation Source, June 2019, 
https://foundationsource.com/resources/library/201 9-annual-report-on-private-foundations/. 


Within each recipient category you should examine the subcategories to 
determine which gets the largest part of the money. Table 21.3 breaks educa- 
tion into several categories. According to Candid’s 2017 FC1000 set (which 
includes grants of $10,000 or more awarded by a national sample of 1,000 
larger U.S. foundations), elementary and secondary education received the 
greatest number of grants, followed by higher education; while higher educa- 
tion received the greatest dollar amount of grants, followed by elementary and 
secondary education. If higher education is your project’s original focus and 
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TABLE 21.3 

Percent of Foundation Grants by Education Subcategory 
Education Subcategories Percent of Education Grants by Subcategory 
Elementary and Secondary 39 
Higher Education 30 
Education Services 15 
Graduate/Professional 9 
Early Childhood 3 
Adult Education 2 
Postsecondary Student Services 1 
Vocational 1 


Source: Candid, Distributions of Grants by Subject Area, 2017 based on FC1000 set. 


you redefine it to include an elementary or secondary component by partner- 
ing with a school, you could substantially increase your chances of receiving 
a grant from a foundation. While I do not recommend making your project 
look like something it is not, review how you can redefine it (see chapter 7) 
and think about how a consortium or a different lead partner would provide 
a much better match to foundation interests and granting patterns. 

Also review the type of support you are searching for (i-e., building/renova- 
tions, program development, research, and so on). Ask yourself if you could 
change your focus slightly (redefine it) to appeal to more grantors because 
of their preferences for certain types of support. Table 21.4 shows types of 
support by percentage of dollar value of grants. Based on this information, if 
you were seeking a grant to fund equipment, you would not expect to attract 
a foundation grant since equipment accounts for only .3 percent of the total 
awarded by percentage of dollar value. In fact, in this sample study of more 
than a thousand of the larger foundations, equipment attracted only 812 of 
the 163,887 grants awarded. 

By redefining how the equipment is going to be used and by whom, you 
could refocus on a type of support that would increase your chances for fund- 
ing. For example, if you could demonstrate that it was to be used in conjunc- 
tion with program support, you would dramatically increase your chances 
since program support received 40.8 percent of the total awarded by percent- 
age of dollar value. When redefining your project, you should also take into 
consideration the average dollar value of each type of support. For instance, 


TABLE 21.4 
Types of Support Awarded by Percentage of Dollar Value of Grants, 2017 


Percentage of Dollar 


Type of Support Value of Grants 
Capacity-building and technical assistance 11.9 
Capital and infrastructure 7.6 
Building acquisitions 0.1 
Building and renovations 2.9 
Capital campaigns 1.0 
Collections acquisitions, management, and preservation 0.4 
Equipment 0.3 
Facilities management 0.3 
Information technology 0.4 
Land acquisitions 0.3 
Other capital and infrastructure 2.3 
Financial sustainability 9.5 
Annual campaigns 0.2 
Debt reduction 0.1 
Emergency funds 0.2 
Endowments 1.1 
Financial services 2.5 
Fund-raising 4.8 
Other financial sustainability 0.8 
General support 20.3 
Individual development and student aid 3.5 
Leadership and professional development 1.9 
Network-building and collaboration 3.8 
Policy, advocacy, and systems reform 14.1 
Advocacy 2.5 
Coalition building 0.1 
Equal access 2.1 
Ethics and accountability 0.7 
Grassroots organizing 0.3 
Litigation 0.1 
Public policy and systems reform 1.7 
Other policy, advocacy, and systems reform 8.4 
Publishing and productions 1.7 
Product and service development 1.3 
Program support 40.8 
Public engagement and marketing 3.7 
Research and evaluation 15.5 
Other specified strategies/support 10.0 
Not specified 13.7 


Source: Candid, 2019. Based on all grants of $10,000 or more awarded by 1,000 of the largest foundations 
by giving. 
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your research may show that the average dollar value for an equipment grant 
is far lower than that of a grant for program support. 

The private foundation grants marketplace is misunderstood by not only 
individual grantseekers, but also entire institutions that have added to the 
confusion by arbitrarily deciding that government grant applications and 
contracts should go through a university grants office and that founda- 
tion grant proposals should be handled by an institution’s development 
office. One basis for this decision is that the development office in most 
universities is tied to a university foundation—the 501(c)(3) entity re- 
quired to submit proposals; however, the problem lies in the fact that many 
development offices limit the access that faculty members have to private 
foundations so they (the development office) can use the foundation mar- 
ketplace to attempt to fund administrative priorities, for example, capital 
campaigns and endowments. This problem is compounded by the fact that 
only a small percentage of foundation dollars is actually awarded to fund 
these types of capital support projects (1.0 percent for capital campaigns 
and 1.1 percent for endowments). For example, a quick review of table 21.4 
(types of support) clearly demonstrates that foundations prefer to fund the 
types of projects that emanate from faculty, for instance, program support/ 
development. 

While some universities have dealt with this issue by developing two sepa- 
rate 501(c)(3) tax-exempt entities, one for the university’s overall grants effort 
and another for its development effort, one thing is crucial for the grantseeker 
to understand: The quest for a private foundation grant needs to be coordi- 
nated within your institution or organization so that you can make sure you 
do not approach a foundation that is already being approached by several of 
your colleagues. Not only is this embarrassing, but also it presents the pro- 
spective grantor with a negative image of you and your institution. 

Many foundations allow only one proposal from one institution at one 
time and will immediately disallow all of the proposals submitted by the insti- 
tution if they receive multiple applications. To avoid this type of problem, use 
one or more of the research tools presented in chapter 22 to locate the foun- 
dation most suited to fund your project, and then develop a profile of what 
it funds. Take this profile and exhibit 10.1 from chapter 10 to your grants or 
development office (or any other pertinent office) to gain approval to make 
preproposal contact. This will provide your institution with the heads-up it 
needs to ensure its integrity with prospective funding sources and move you 
one step closer to grants success. 
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Quiz Answers 


1. The total amount of private money donated to nonprofit organizations 


1. 


comes from the following four basic sources. Indicate the percentage 
attributed to each source. 


a. foundation grants 18 percent ($75.86 B) 
b. corporate grants 5 percent ($20.05 B) 

c. bequests 9 percent ($39.71 B) 
d. individual giving 68 percent ($292.09 B) 


. Approximately how many independent, operating, and community 


grant-making foundations are there? 
d. 86,203 


. The $75.86 billion awarded in foundation grants in 2018 came from 


the following three sources. Indicate the percentage attributed to each 
source. 


a. independent 71.2 percent 
b. community 13.4 percent 
c. operating 15.3 percent 


. What percent of a foundation’s assets must be distributed in the form 


of grants each year? 
b. 5.0 percent 


. The following areas represent the major identified recipients of founda- 


tion funding. Rank order them from 1 through 8, with 1 receiving the 
greatest portion of funding and 8 the least. 
. religion 8 
. arts and culture 5 
health 4 
. education 1 
public society benefit 3 
environment/animals 7 
. international affairs 6 
. human services 2 


ao monn gp 


. Approximately how many full-time individuals are employed by foun- 


dations to help in their granting process? 
d. 24,000 


Notes 


“Number of Foundations in the United States from 1990 to 2015,” Statista, 


https://www.statista.com/statistics/250878/number-of-foundations-in-the-united- 
states/. 
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2. “Giving USA: 2019 Annual Report on Philanthropy for 2018,” Giving USA, 
https://Iclsonline.org/wp-content/uploads/2019/09/GUSA-2019-AnnualReport.pdf. 

3. “Community Foundations,” Council on Foundations, https://www.cof.org/ 
foundation-type/community-foundations-taxonomy. 

4. “Giving USA: 2019 Annual Report on Philanthropy for 2018.” 

5. “2019 Foundation Source Annual Report on Private Foundations,” Founda- 
tion Source, June 2019, https://foundationsource.com/resources/library/2019-annual 
-report-on-private-foundations/. 

6. “Giving USA: 2019 Annual Report on Philanthropy for 2018.” 

7. “2019 Foundation Source Annual Report on Private Foundations.” 

8. “2019 Foundation Source Annual Report on Private Foundations.” 

9. Elizabeth T. Boris, Carol J. De Vita, and Marcus Gaddy, “2015 Trends Study,” 
National Center for Family Philanthropy, November 2015, https://www.ncfp.org/wp 
-content/uploads/2019/03/Trends-in-Family-Philanthropy-Full-Report-NCFP-2015 
.pdf. 
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Researching Potential 
Private Foundation Grantors 


How to Find the Foundation 
Best Suited to Fund Your Project 


KEY TO SUCCESSFUL GRANTSEEKING with foundations is to gather the 

most complete and accurate information possible on each foundation 
before you approach them. The whole point of your research effort is to 
focus on the sources most likely to fund your proposal. Even if you are a 
novice grantseeker, do not be tempted to send letter proposals to any and all 
foundations that are even remotely related to your project area. If preproposal 
contact is allowed or a proposed format provided or suggested, take every 
opportunity to develop an individualized, tailored proposal for each of your 
best prospects. 

The Foundation Research Form (exhibit 22.1) will help you record valuable 
foundation data. Review exhibit 22.1 carefully so you know what to look for 
and how to use this information. Complete one worksheet for each founda- 
tion you research. Seldom will you uncover all the data requested in exhibit 
22.1, but try to complete as much information on the form as possible, and 
remember that even a partially completed worksheet will help you make a 
more intelligent decision on whether you should solicit grant support from a 
particular foundation funding source. 

For each foundation your research uncovers, look first at its areas of in- 
terest, activities funded, and geographic funding preferences. Do not even 
bother recording the foundation’s name and address on the worksheet (ex- 
hibit 22.1) unless it funds your area of interest in your geographic area. You 
should think of yourself as a broker that is seeking to match the interests of 
each partner. If there is a match, move right to the money. Although founda- 
tions can grant more than the minimum 5 percent of their assets required 
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EXHIBIT 22.1 
Foundation Research Form 


The following form outlines the data you need to collect to make a decision 

to seek funding from this grant source. Your attempts to collect as much of this 
information as possible will prove rewarding. (When feasible, record the source 
of the information and the date it was recorded.) 


1. Name of Foundation: 

Address: 

Phone: E-mail: 
Website: 


2. Contact Person: 
Title: 


Any Links from Our Organization to Contact Person: 


3. Foundation’s Areas of Interests: 


4. Eligibility Requirements/Restrictions: 
a. Activities Funded/Restricted: 


b. Organizations Funded/Restricted: 


c. Geographic Funding Preferences/Restrictions: 


d. Other Requirements/Restrictions: 
Application Information: 


Proposal Length/Restrictions: 


Application Submittal: 
Deadline Date(s): 
Submittal Rules: 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 22.1 
(continued) 


5. Information Available In Possession of 
IRS 990-PF Tax Return (Year) 
Guidelines 
Newsletters 
Annual Report 


6. a. Board Members: 


b. Staff Full Time Part Time 


7. Deadline: 


Application Process/Requirements/Submission: 


8. Financial Information 
Asset Base: $ 


Are there current gifts to build the asset base? Yes___—=—s No ___ 
If yes, how much? $ 

Total number of grants awarded in 20 :$ 

Total amount of grants awarded in 20 :$ 

High Grant: $ 

Low Grant: $ 


Average Grant: $ 


In our interest area there were grants, totaling $ 


High grant in our interest area: $ 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 22.1 
(continued) 


Low grant in our interest area: $ 


Average grant in our interest area: $ 


9. Grant Requests versus Grants Funded 
Number of proposals received in 20 


Number of proposals funded in 20 


10. Sample Grants in Our Area of Interest: 


Recipient Organization Amount 


by the Internal Revenue Service (IRS), many follow the 5 percent guideline; 
therefore, uncovering such financial information as the amount of their asset 
bases can be very insightful. 

Use the databases and research tools described in this chapter to complete 
the information required on exhibit 22.1 for those foundations that appear to 
fund in your area of interest (see question 3). Compare the areas and activities 
funded, the types of organizations funded, and the geographic areas funded 
to your request. 

You may have to access several references to gather the information re- 
quested on exhibit 22.1. For example, you will be instructed in this chapter 
to rely on the only verifiable data: the prospective foundation’s IRS 990-PF 
tax return. Many grantseekers jump at the first good match and do not even 
bother to complete exhibit 22.1’s question concerning financial information. 
But remember, one grant to your area of interest is not enough to warrant 
your preparation of a proposal. Research the number of awards and the aver- 
age award size in your area of interest. And when looking into foundation 
finances, take into consideration that approximately 50 percent of foundation 
awards are for less than $10,000. If your total request is $10,000 or more, you 
may want to work a few smaller grants from several foundations into your 
funding strategy. 

It is also useful to try to determine the number of proposals received (grant 
requests) versus the number of proposals (grants) funded (see question 9 on 
exhibit 22.1). Unfortunately, however, most foundations do not report the 
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EXHIBIT 22.2 
Funding Executive Research Worksheet 


1. Funding Source Name: 


2. Name of Contact Person/Contributions Officer: 


3. Title: 


4. Business Address: 


5. Education 
College: 


Postgraduate: 


6. Military Service: 


7. Clubs/Affiliations: 


8. Corporate Board Memberships: 


9. Business History (Promotions, Other Firms, etc.): 


10. Other Philanthropic Activities: 


11. Newspaper/Magazine Clipping(s) Attached: Yes No 


12. Contacts/Linkages in Our Organizations: 


13. Recent Articles/Publications: 


14. Awards/Honors: 


number of proposals received. I have heard foundation directors report that 
their funding rate is between 5 and 8 percent. They have also reported that 
most applicants seem to do little research on the foundation’s interests and 
doubt that more than 10 percent ever reviewed the foundation’s IRS 990-PF 
tax return. One foundation director told me that approximately 50 percent 
of the proposals he receives immediately go into a shredder because they 
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request exorbitant amounts of funding in areas in which the foundation has 
no interest. 

In addition to the research you conduct on grant-making foundations, you 
should also uncover and record as much information as possible on the deci- 
sion makers in those foundations. The Funding Executive Research Work- 
sheet (exhibit 22.2) is designed to help you do this. 

Naturally, you do not have to have information on a foundation’s execu- 
tives (i.e., directors, trustees, board members, contributions officers, and so 
forth) to consider submitting a proposal, but the more you know about the 
decision makers, the greater your chances of success. The information you 
collect and record on your Funding Executive Research Worksheet will help 
you in the following three major ways: 


¢ It will allow you to determine, in advance, likely preferences and biases 
you will encounter if you are lucky enough to arrange an in-person 
meeting. 

¢ It will make it easier to locate links between your organization and a 
funding source. 

¢ It will help you tailor your proposal to the board members’ interests and 
values, and present the problem and solution in a way that will attract 
the attention of the decision makers. 


Recording accurate research on foundation decision makers will raise your 
chances of success. In addition, your ability to attract future funding will 
increase as you develop a history and file on each of the grantors in which 
you are interested. Enlist volunteers to ferret out the information you need. 
Use the internet to help you gather the data you desire. Talk to your public 
library’s librarian or a college or university librarian after you read this chap- 
ter to see what additional resources and techniques they suggest. Let your 
research guide your solicitation strategy and proposal development process. 


Candid 


The Foundation Center and GuideStar merged in 2019, to form an organiza- 
tion called Candid. By combining the two organizations and joining their 
databases, Candid now provides a plethora of information on grants and 
nonprofits. By visiting Candid’s website, www.candid.org, you will find links 
to various grant related resources, including the following: 


e GuideStar search (free) 
e 990 finder (free) 
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¢ Foundation Directory Online (subscription-based service) 

¢ Foundation Directory Online Quick Start (free access to information 
on U.S. foundations, including 990s, 990-PFs, name, EIN, location, and 
assets or giving range) 

¢ Grants to Individuals (subscription-based database that profiles grant 
makers that provide scholarships, fellowships, grants, and other finan- 
cial support to individuals) 

¢ map search to help you locate a Funding Information Network (FIN) 
near you 

« free access to new requests for proposals (RFPs) published by the Phi- 
lanthropy News Digest and the opportunity to sign up for RFP alerts and 
search for RFPs by subject and keyword 

¢ free and subscription-based newsletters aimed at keeping you informed 
and up to date 

« live and on-demand free and fee-based training offered by GrantSpace 
by Candid 

¢ free access to the online library of Candid’s eBooks collection of more 
than 200 titles 


Candid’s headquarters and main library is located at 32 Old Slip, 24th floor, 
New York, NY 10005-3500. This library is open to the public on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. It is advised that you 
call (212)620-4230 to confirm operating hours. This library/learning resource 
center offers a variety of training and classes related to grantseeking and other 
topics of interest to nonprofits, as well as knowledge-building tools avail- 
able at no charge. This includes professional access to Foundation Directory 
Online and other privately operated databases to help with your research, 
for example, EBSCO Nonprofit Organization Resource Center for scholarly 
research, DonorSearch for individual prospecting, and LexisNexis Corporate 
Affiliations for researching corporate support. A reference library and lend- 
ing collection is also available for checkout. 

If you are unable to go to the New York center, you can access similar ma- 
terials at one of Candid’s Funding Information Network (FIN) partners. FIN 
provides free funding information at more than 400 partner locations. The 
network consists of libraries, community foundations, and other nonprofit 
resource centers that can be found throughout the United States and the 
world. Locate the network nearest you by visiting https://learning.candid.org/ 
find-us/. Network partners often have books, periodicals, and databases with 
information on grants and funding organizations, proposal writing, fund- 
raising, philanthropy, nonprofit management, and volunteerism. A network 
partner’s invaluable grants resources often include the following: 
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¢ digital grant guides in popular subject areas 

¢ state foundation directories 

¢ searchable foundation grant-related databases 

* seminars on topics related to grant writing, fund-raising, and so on 
¢ IRS tax returns for their state and, in some cases, neighboring states 


Foundation Funding Research Tools 


The major resources for foundation research include foundation databases, 
foundation websites, and IRS tax returns. 


Foundation Databases 


The Foundation Directory Online (FDO) is the major source of information 
on the largest U.S. foundations. It is available through Candid in various 
platforms, including FDO Quick Start, FDO Essential, and FDO Professional. 
All FDO plan levels (Essential and Professional) include company-sponsored 
foundations. While FDO does provide information on grants to individuals, 
the Foundation Center by Candid also offers an online subscription service 
designed exclusively for individual grantseekers called Foundation Grants to 
Individuals Online. 

FDO Quick Start is a free search tool offered through Candid’s FDO. It 
provides access to information on more than one hundred thousand founda- 
tions and more than two hundred fifty thousand IRS forms 990 and 990-PF. 
Funder profiles include the following: 


e address and contact information 
e fields of interest 

° program areas 

e fiscal information 


The Foundation Directory Online Essential is a database of more than 
103,000 private, community, operating, and company-sponsored foundations 
in the United States and their keyword-searchable IRS Form 990-PF. It also 
includes a Field of Interest Index that includes the names of specific countries 
that grant makers have a known giving interest in. In addition, the Geographic 
Focus Index includes the terms “International” and “National” to locate grant 
makers that award grants both inside and outside the United States. 

The Foundation Directory Online Professional provides subscribers with 
information on more than 166,000 foundations, corporate giving programs, 
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and grantmaking public charities in the United States; a database of more 
than 4,000 sponsoring companies; a database of more than 16.9 million 
grants; and a keyword-searchable database of more than 1 million IRS forms 
990 and 990-PF. Unlike the Essential database, the Professional database 
provides subscribers with access to the Search Companies database, which 
includes sponsoring company profiles. Data elements that might be found 
include business activities, financial data, corporate officers, boards of direc- 
tors, subsidiaries and/or divisions, plants and/or offices, and international 
operations. Professional subscribers also have access to profiles of a growing 
number of foundations located outside of the United States and can search by 
grant maker country to find them and recipient country to search for grants 
awarded to recipients located in a particular country. 

The contents found in the directory databases’ entries varies based on the 
size and nature of the grant maker and availability of information. The data 
elements found in most of the entries include contact information, foundation 
type, financial data, purpose and activities, fields of interest, types of support, 
limitations, publications, application information, officers and directors, num- 
ber of staff, employer identification number (EIN), and selected grants. 

The content of the grant records available in the Foundation Directory 
Online Professional also varies depending on the nature of the grant and the 
availability of information. The data elements that might be found include 
type of recipient, grant amount, year authorized, duration, type(s) of support, 
and subject(s). 

You can learn how to best use the FDO by following the links located on 
Candid’s website and the Foundation Directory by Candid’s website. There 
you will find links to the FDO Guide and FDO YouTube videos. For more 
in-depth training on how to use the FDO, visit GrantSpace by Candid. 
GrantSpace offers a free one-hour “Introduction to the FDO” session in three 
different formats: in-person, webinar, or on-demand video. 

The most productive approach to using the FDO is to first review chapter 
7, on redefining your project idea. After identifying keywords and fields of 
interest (e.g., environment, health education curriculum development, and 
folk arts for children), you can use the directory’s subject index to determine 
which foundations have an active interest in the area for which you are seek- 
ing grant support. Another approach is to use the types of support index to 
identify foundations interested in your type of project (e.g., conferences/sem- 
inars, building/renovation, equipment, program development, and matching 
or challenge grants). 

Before you rush into reviewing the actual foundation entries, remember 
that a significant portion of foundations possess a geographic homing device. 
In other words, they give only where they live. The directory’s geographic 
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index will point you in the direction of those foundations that may be in- 
terested in your project because of its location. Do not despair if the use of 
the geographic index produces limited prospects. Many foundations have a 
national and even an international interest in certain areas. While these foun- 
dations may not have granted funds in your state or community before, they 
may do so if approached properly. 

Another technique that will add an entirely new dimension to your foun- 
dation grants effort is to become adept at using the index to donors, officers, 
and trustees. When your organization’s friends provide you with their links, 
pay special attention to those people who list board memberships or friends 
on foundation boards. In most cases, your friends will be willing to discuss 
your project with fellow board members or friends who serve on other boards. 

As you do your research, be sure to record the name of the foundation, the 
state, and the directory entry number for each foundation you are interested 
in. Recording this information will help you refer to the foundation quickly. 
The best match will be a foundation that funds your subject area, type of 
project, and geographic area. 

Subscription fees to the FDO vary depending on which level you choose— 
Essential, Professional, or Enterprise Solutions. An Enterprise Solutions 
subscription is designed to give entire academic institutions and other large 
organizations a special rate. Visit www.candid.org and click on to the FDO 
link for more information on subscription fees and payment cycle options; 
however, note that some public libraries and libraries at institutions of higher 
education may be able to perform electronic searches for you for free. Many 
large nonprofits, colleges, and universities already subscribe to the FDO and 
other searching databases containing foundation grants information, and en- 
listing their services can save you money. Explore the possibility of computer 
search and retrieval by contacting an established grants office near you. 

There are several other electronic funding databases and resources avail- 
able that are accessible by subscription only but offer current and in-depth 
information and vary in price. 


¢ NOZA is a private foundation database containing more than 3 million 
foundation grant records. It provides free foundation searching and 
offers subscription fee-based plans to access millions of individual and 
corporate donations records. To search foundation grant records for 
free or find out about rates for NOZA’s subscription plans, visit www 
-nozasearch.com. 

¢ GrantSelect, an online database compiled and edited by Schoolhouse 
Partners, contains funding opportunities ranging from pure research 
grants to grants for research and programs in arts and humanities, 
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biomedical and health care, children and youth, community and 
economic development, environment/energy/agriculture/animal, faith- 
based initiatives, education, international projects, and operating grants 
for nonprofit organizations (NPOs). See www.grantselect.com. 

GrantStation is a database available to individuals and organizations 
who have purchased a membership to its website, www.grantstation 
.com. It’s charitable giving database is tailored for those seeking grants 
in the United States, Canada, and internationally, and includes private 
foundations, corporate foundations, community foundations, and cor- 
porate contribution programs. A number of faith-based funders, as- 
sociation grant programs, and other grant programs are also included 
in the database. The Chronicle of Philanthropy has partnered with 
GrantStation and now offers Chronicle subscribers free, full access to 
GrantStation’s searchable database. See www.philanthropy.com/grants. 
Big Online America is a keyword and field-searchable database with in- 
formation and profiles on twenty-five thousand foundations, corporate 
donors, matching gift programs, in-kind donations, and government 
grant makers. Access information on this resource by visiting http://big 
database.com, calling (888) 638-2763, or e-mailing info@bigdatabase.com. 
Director Connections is a mapping product designed to show users 
the diverse network of connections between foundations and the vari- 
ous boards they sit on. The current version illuminates almost eighty 
thousand director connections. Director Connections for Corporations 
is also available and has a feature called Connection Finder that allows 
users to select an organization it already knows and shows the other 
organizations it’s connected to. Email info@bigdatabase.com or call 
(888)638-2763 for more information on these products and a free tour. 


Schoolhouse Partners is another company offering resources in the areas of 
grant funding and prospect research. They offer a number of grant directories 
aimed at enabling organizations to find funding opportunities to fuel such 
educational initiatives as the following: 


Directory of Grants in the Humanities 

Directory of Biomedical and Health Care Grants 

Directory of Research Grants 

Funding Sources for Community and Economic Development 
Funding Sources for Children and Youth Programs 

Funding Sources for K-12 Education 


For purchasing information, visit http://shop.schoolhousepartners.net. 
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The use of the internet to research foundation private funding sources via 
foundation websites is growing; however, it is estimated that 90 percent of 
foundations are still without websites. There are a variety of reasons for this, 
including lack of staff and limited geographic giving interests. Many founda- 
tions give only locally and do not want the unsolicited worldwide proposals 
that having a website may bring; therefore, for many grant makers you will 
still need to use alternative research methods. 

One foundation out of the ordinary is the Community Foundation of 
Greater Des Moines. It not only has a website, but also allows prospective grant- 
ees to apply online. It has grant applications available for completion through 
an online web portal called Manage My Grants. But, here again, the number of 
private grantors that allow internet submittal of proposals is surprisingly small. 

Through the FDO Quick Start by Candid, grantseekers can find links 
to websites of foundations, corporate grant makers, grant-making public 
charities, and community foundations (see www.candid.org). In addition, the 
Council on Foundations (www.cof.org) offers links to its members’ websites. 

Exhibit 22.3 is a sample of a foundation’s website and the type of infor- 
mation you can sometimes gather online. In this example, you can obtain 
the Jean and Louis Dreyfus Foundation’s guidelines, application procedure, 
grants list for aging, and roster of trustees, and staff from its website. 


EXHIBIT 22.3 
Sample Foundation Website 


Jean and Louise Dreyfus Foundation, Inc. 

Mailing Address: 64 West 48th St., Suite 1408, New York, NY 10017 
Phone: (212)599-1931 

Fax: (212)599-2956 

E-mail: info@jldreyfus.org 


Home 

Grant Guidelines 
Recent Grants 
Application Procedure 
Trustees and Staff 
Contact Us 


Note: The initial approach to the foundation is a two-page letter of inquiry, 
submitted by mail. Please see the Application Procedure page for details. 
Please do not send unsolicited print materials. 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 22.3 
(continued) 


Grant Guidelines and Eligibility 

The foundation focuses on direct service organizations located within the five 
boroughs of New York City and favors those projects that have the potential to 
effect systematic change. To this end, the foundation prefers programs that can 
eventually be replicated or have the potential to be funded by independent or 
government sources in the future. Occasionally, organizations will be awarded 
grants to strengthen their infrastructure or for general operating support. The 
foundation encourages matching funds from other charitable organizations, 
public financial drives, individuals, and government bodies. 


Grants are made only to organizations whose tax-exempt status has been 
recognized by the IRS. The foundation does not award grants to individuals. 


Jean and Louis Dreyfus Foundation, Inc. 


Home 

Grant Guidelines 
Recent Grants 
Application Procedure 
Trustees and Staff 
Contact Us 


Note: The initial approach to the foundation is a two-page letter of inquiry, 
submitted by mail. Please do not send unsolicited materials. 


Application Procedure 


The initial approach to the foundation is a two-page letter of inquiry describing 
the organization requesting support and outlining the project in question. Please 
include the grant amount requested, the number of participants to be reached by 
the foundation’s grant, and projected program expenses. Please also be sure to 
provide your contact phone number and e-mail address. Letters should be sent 
by regular U.S. mail and addressed to: 


Ms. Edmee de. M. Firth 

Executive Director 

Jean and Louis Dreyfus Foundation, Inc. 
64 West 48th Street, Suite 1408 

New York, NY 10036 


Phone: (212)599-1931 
Fax: (212)599-2956 
E-mail: info@jldreyfus.org 
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EXHIBIT 22.3 
(continued) 


Letters of inquiry are due postmarked no later than January 15th and July 

15th for the spring and fall cycles respectively. All such inquiries will be 
acknowledged with a letter of receipt (either mailed or by e-mail), and further 
communication will follow if additional information is required or a full proposal 
is being requested (the foundation uses its own application form). If you have 
submitted a letter after the established deadline, you may not receive a letter of 
receipt; however, you may be contacted and told whether you should resubmit 
for a later grant cycle. Any discussion or indication of interest concerning a 
grant inquiry including a request for a full proposal should not be construed as a 
commitment by the foundation. 


Jean and Louis Dreyfus Foundation 
Grants List 2019 


Total Grants 2019: $786,300 


Grants for Aging 


Bronxworks 
Senior Homelessness Prevention Program $15,000 
CaringKind 
Dementia Care Training for Professional Caregivers $15,000 


Educational Alliance 
Sirovich Center for Balanced Living/Project ORE $15,000 


Grantmakers in Aging 
2019 Grantmakers in Aging Conference $5,000 


Greenwich House 
Senior Services $15,000 


James Lenox House Association 
Rental Assistance for Residence $10,000 


Jewish Community Council of Greater Coney Island 
Sunday Senior Center Program $10,000 


Medicare Rights Center 
Support Services for Dually Eligible Medicare/Medicaid NYC Residents $20,000 


Project Find 
Homeless In-reach Program $15,000 
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EXHIBIT 22.3 
(continued) 


Riverstone Senior Life Services 


General Support $15,000 
Service Program for Older People 

General Support $20,000 
Visiting Neighbors 

General Support $10,000 
Visiting Nurse Service of New York 

Chinatown NNORC Supportive Services Program $15,000 
Total Grants for Aging 2019 $180,000 


Jean and Louis Dreyfus Foundation, Inc. 


Home 

Grant Guidelines 
Recent Grants 
Application Procedure 
Trustees and Staff 
Contact Us 


Trustees and Staff 


Nicholas L. D. Firth 
President 


Katie Firth Bank 
Vice President 


Karen L. Rosa 
Winthrop Rutherfurd Jr. 


Edmee de M. Firth 
Vice President and Executive Director 


Jessica Keuskamp 
Program Director 
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Several NPOs have developed websites with grantor information. There are 
also bulletin boards and chat boxes that focus on foundation and corporate 
grantors. Check with your membership groups and your peers to see what is 
available or perform your own internet search. 

Conducting research to locate your most likely foundation grantors need 
not be labor intensive or costly. Using electronic databases and websites in 
your search will save you time. The key is to locate the data that will enable 
you to estimate your chances for success before you invest any more time in 
seeking a foundation grant. 


Internal Revenue Service Tax Returns 


Once you have located the foundations that may be interested in your project, 
the next step is to go beyond the synthesized data you found in directories, 
databases, and websites, and gather precise data from the foundations’ IRS tax 
returns. Taking ten minutes to review a foundation’s tax return is the key to 
finding the best funding source for your project. 

Form 990-PF is the annual tax return that U.S. private foundations must 
file with the IRS. Federal law requires that all foundations provide their tax 
returns for public information purposes. The IRS deals in specifics, and by re- 
viewing the returns of private foundations you believe to be your best funding 
prospects, you can find verifiable, invaluable information. This includes the 
actual amount of assets; a complete list of grants paid out, including grants for 
less than $10,000; application guidelines; and the names of board members, 
officers, and trustees. 

Larger foundations often issue annual reports or have websites that contain 
a listing of their grants. But the IRS Form 990-PF may be the only source where 
you can find a complete grants list for smaller and midsized foundations. 

Exhibit 22.4 is a sample of parts of Form 990-PF. Taken from Candid’s 
website, this sample demonstrates that finding the information you need on 
a 990-PF is relatively easy. 


¢ Page 1, top section and line 25 provide date, name, address, assets, and 
contributions, gifts, and grants paid. 

¢ Page 6, part VIII, line 1 provides the list of officers, directors, trustees, 
foundation managers, and their compensation. 

¢ Page 10, part XV, line 2 a, b, c, d provides application information. 

¢ Page 11, part XV, line 3 provides grants and contributions paid during 
the year or approved for future payment (which gives you some indica- 
tion of how involved the funding source is in awarding multiple-year 
grants). 
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EXHIBIT 22.4 
IRS Foundation Annual Return Form 990-PF 


Return of Private Foundation 
or Section 4947(a)(1) Nonexempt Charitable Trust 


Treated as a Private Foundation 
Note. The foundation may be able to use a copy of this return to satisty state reporting requirements. 


ron 990-PF 


Department of the Treasury 
intemal Revenue Service 


Narne of foundation 


Number and street (or P.O. box number if mai is not delivered to street address) 


For calendar year 2011 or tax year beginning , 2011, and ending 


City oF town, state, and ZIP code ADDI {ESS 


G Check all that apply: () Initial retum 


LJ Initial retum of a former public charity 
0 Final return () Amended return 
© Address change [] Name change 
H_ Check type of organization: [_) Section 501(c)(3) exempt private foundation 
© Section 4947(a)(1) nonexempt charitable trust_ [) Other taxable private foundation 
|! Fair market value of all assets at | J Accounting method: (] Cash [) Accrual 


F 


If exemption application is pending, check here » [~~ 


1. Foreign organizations, check here .-G 


2. Foreign organizations meeting the 85% test, 
check here and attach computation - - &[_ 


If private foundation status was terminated eer 
section SO7{bY TNA), check here 


if the foundation is in 


2 60-month termination 
under section 507(D1NB), check here 


end of year (from Part Il, col. (c), CO Other (specify) ad 
line 16) $ fA (Part I, colurnn (d) must be on cash basis.) 

Part! is of Revenue and total of {d) Disbursements 
= = 
the amounts in column (a) (see instructions).) (cash basis cal) 

1 Contributions, gifts, grants, etc., received (attach schedule} a 
2 Check > (7 ifthe foundation is not required to attachSch.B [| 
3 Interest on savings and temporary cash investments 
4 Dividends and interest from securities . 
5a Grossrents . E 
b_ Net rental income or (loss) Sa [a [ee 
$]} 6a Netgainor (loss) from sale ofassetsnotontine10 | | 
&| _b Gross sales price for all assets on line 6a a [ae] eee 
%| 7 Capital gain net income (from Part IV, line 2). a 
| 8 Net short-term capital gain - . a ££  8}§»§ | 
9 = Income modifications . . itz”: 
10a Gross sales less retumns and allowances Se | ae 
b Less:Costofgoodssod 2 2 ff 
© Gross profit or (loss) (attach schedule) . | 
11 Other income (attach schedule) ee ee ee 
42__ Total. Add lines 1 throug Rana Fs ES ee 
Compensation of officers, directors, trustees, et. 
3 Other employee salaries and wages . 
S Pension plans, employee benefits 
Fi] Legal fees (attach schedule) 
Accounting fees (attach schedule) 
£ Other professional fees (attach schedule) . 
£ Interest . * 
2 Taxes (attach schedule) (see instructions) 
t Depreciation {attach schedule) and depletion . 
3 Occupancy . . : 
Travel, conferences, and meetings 
zg Printing and publications E 
o Other expenses (attach schedule) 
s Total operating and administrative expenses, 
g Add lines 13 through 23 . : 
= Contributions, gifts, grants paid CRANTC pain | 
3° ae oOneA . ATi 
sophie —= 
a Excess of revenue over expenses and disbursements 
b pa Tarr haces cape aa - aa 
e : «= 8 8=— 
For Paperwork Reduction Act Notice, see instructions. Cat. No. 11289X Form 990-PF (2011) 
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EXHIBIT 22.4 
(continued) 


Form 990-PF (2011) Page G 


EMRE = Statements Regarding Activities for Which Form 4720 May Be Required (continued) 


5a_ During the year did the foundation pay or incur any amount to: 
(1) Carry on propaganda, or otherwise attempt to influence legislation (section 4945(e))? . ClYes CIJNo 
(2) Influence the outcome of any specific public election (see section 4955); or to carry on, 
(3) Provide a grant to an individual for travel, study, or other similar purpoaas? - ... + DYes [Ne 


directly or indirectly, any voter registration drive? . . - + + DyYes [No 

(4) Provide a grant to an organization other than a charitable, etc., organization described in 
section 509(a)(1), (2), or (3), or section 4940(d)(2)? (see instructions) . . . . . . . Dyes [Ne 
(5) Provide for any purpose other than religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educational 
purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to children or animals? . . . - «» Dyes [No 
b if any answer is “Yes” to 5a(1}-(5), did any of the transactions fail to qualify under the ccna described in 
Regulations section 53.4945 or in a current notice regarding disaster assistance (see instructions)? 


Organizations relying on a current notice regarding disaster assistance check here. . a Ke > o 
c If the answer is “Yes” to question 5a(4), does the foundation claim exemption from the tax 
6b 


because it maintained expenditure responsibility for the grant? . .. 5 - (Yes [JNo 
If “Yes,” attach the statement required by Regulations section 53. 4945-5), 
6a_ Did the foundation, during the year, receive any funds, kee or pesentty, to pay premiums 
on a personal benefit contract? . . - . . DYes [JNo 
b Did the foundation, during the year, pay premiums, 5, directly or ‘indirectly, ona , personal benefit contract? 


b If "Yes," did the foundation receive any proceeds or have any net income attributable to the transaction? . 
Part VIII Information About Officers, Directors, Trustees, Foundation Managers, Highly Paid Employees, 
and Contractors 
1 List all officers, directors, trustees, foundation managers and their compensation (see instructions). 
neation ( 


lf “Yes” to 6b, file Form 8870. 
Ta At any time during the tax year, was the foundation a party to a prohibited tax shelter transaction? ([)Yes []No 


fe) Expense account, 
other allowances: 


2 Compensation of five highest-paid employees (other than those included on line 1—see instructions). If none, enter 


“NONE.” 
5) Title, and average (4) Contributions to 
(a) Name and address of each employee paid more than $50,000 Powe pe wen {c) Compensation plore che) deter (64 Bipenee account, 
Total number of other employees paid over $50,000. 2 2 2 2 ww we ee 


Form 990-PF (20111 
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EXHIBIT 22.4 
(continued) 


Form 990-PF (2011) Page 10 


GEREOT Private Operating Foundations (see instructions and Part VII-A, question 9) 


ta_ If the foundation has received a ruling or determination letter that it is a private operating 


foundation, and the ruling is effective for 2011, enterthe date oftheruling. 2 2... 
b Check box to indicate whether the foundation is a private operating foundation described i insection [) 4942()(3) or] 4942(jK5] 
2a Enter the leer cll Bre ecused Tet Tax year Price 3 years 
income from Part | or the minimum (ey 2017 2010 1) 2008 7a 2008 0) Tote 


investment retum from Part X for 
each year listed. Naren oe 


b 85% of line 2a be 

¢ Qualifying distributions from Part xil, 
line 4 for each year listed . 

d Amounts included in ine 2c not used directly 
for active conduct of exempt activities . 

@ Qualifying distributions made directly 
for active conduct of exempt activities. 
Subtract line 2d from line 2c 

3 Complete 3a, b, or c for the 
alternative test relied upon; 

a “Assets” alternative test—enter: 

(1) Value of allassets . A 
(2) Value of assets qualifying under 
section 4942((3)(B)) “ 

b “Endowment” alternative test—enter 2/2 


‘of minimum investment retum shown in 
Part X, line 6 for each year listed . 


c “Support” alternative test— enter: 


(1) Total support other than gross 
investment income (interest, 


securities loans raced 
512(a)(5)), or royalties) . . 


(2) Support from general public 
and 5 of more exempt 


sexton SSB 
(3) Largest amount of support from 
an exempt organization . . 
Gross investment income... 
Supplementary Information (Complete this part only if the foundation had $5,000 or more in assets at 
any time during the year—see instructions.) 
1 Information Regarding Foundation Managers: 
a List any managers of the foundation who have contributed more than 2% of the total contributions received by the foundation 
before the close of any tax year (but only if they have contributed more than $5,000). (See section 507(d){2).) 


b List any managers of the foundation who own 10% or more of the stock of a corporation (or an equally large portion of the 
ownership of a partnership or other entity) of which the foundation has a 10% or greater interest. 


2. Information Regarding Contribution, Grant, Gift, Loan, Scholarship, etc., Programs: 
Check here ® () if the foundation only makes contributions to preselected charitable organizations and does not accept 
unsolicited requests for funds. If the foundation makes gifts, grants, etc. (see instructions) to individuals or organizations under 
other conditions, complete items 2a, b, c, and d. 


a The name, address, and telephone number of the person to whom applications shouki be addressed: 


b_ The form in which applications should be submitted and information and materials they should include: 


APPLICATION 
© Ary sxomesion aescives’ INFORMATION 


d Any restrictions or limitations on awards, such as by geographical areas, charitable fields, kinds of institutions, or other 
factors: 


Form 990-PF (2011) 
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EXHIBIT 22.4 
(continued) 
Form 990-PF (2011) Page 11 
Supplementary Information (continued) 
3__ Grants and Contributions Paid During the Year or Approved for Future Payment 
Recipient [ete pepe nertre Foundation aoutc 
any foundat epson Aa status of pinot al nl Amount 
or substantial contributor | "ecipient 
| 


Name and address (home or business) 


a Paid during the year 


GRANTS PAID 


Total 


b Approved for future payment 


FUTURE GRANTS 


> 3b 
Form 990-PF (20111 


Total 
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You can access foundation tax returns for free on the web by clicking on the 
990 Finder link on Candid’s website (www.candid.org). In some cases, it is 
also possible to access them on foundation websites. NOZA (www.nozare 
search.com) is another other source where you can obtain 990-PF tax returns. 
Candid’s website also contains a page called “Demystifying the 990-PF,” 
which is provided to help grantseekers understand the information on the 
returns U.S. private foundations file with the IRS. 

Note that the tax returns you will be able to access will typically be one to 
two years old. In addition, if you cannot find a particular organization’s 990- 
PF, it may be because the organization you are looking for files a 990 instead. 
In general, churches, hospitals, schools, and publicly supported organizations 
file 990s. 

Since you are already armed with knowledge on the foundation market- 
place (see chapter 21) and now you know how to research potential private 
foundation grantors, when will you integrate this activity into your plan? In 
some cases, you may need to address the foundation grants process before 
your federal grant aspirations because you need preliminary data or because 
you need to finish a publication first. 
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Contacting a Private 
Foundation before Submission 


ONTACTING THE PRIVATE FOUNDATION before you write your proposal 

will help you validate your research and gather additional information 
about the grantor’s priorities and interests. While every federal program has a 
contact person, only a small number of foundations have an office or person- 
nel. Even so, you must still investigate the possibility of making preproposal 
contact. Preproposal contact will allow you to tailor your proposal accord- 
ing to the particular approach or method that each private foundation will 
find interesting and provide you with the information needed to determine 
the appropriate amount to request. You can also use this contact to explore 
the grantor’s feelings about funding only a portion of the total amount your 
project requires. The purpose of this contact is not to convince the grantor to 
fund your proposal, but to ensure that your approach will meet the grantor’s 
needs. A study conducted several years ago, but probably still valid, suggested 
that contacting the foundation funding source before submitting a proposal 
increases chances of success more than five times. Do not miss out on this 
tremendous opportunity if you uncover a contact person in your research or 
you have a linkage to help you get in the door. 


How to Contact Private Foundation Grantors 
Now that you realize how important preproposal contact is, here is the bad 


news: Most private foundations are understaffed, and as many as eighty thou- 
sand have no staff at all; therefore, contacting them is difficult to impossible. 
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Many private foundation application instructions state, “No contact except 
by letter,” and your research will show that many addresses for private fund- 
ing sources are actually addresses for trust departments of banks, accoun- 
tants’ offices, websites, or post office boxes. 

Naturally, you do not want to talk to a trust officer at a bank, but speaking 
with a foundation board member would be a big help. With so few founda- 
tions occupying their own offices, the chances of talking to a foundation’s 
director or staff are limited to the largest foundations. What is significant, 
however, is that each foundation usually has eight to ten board members. 
This means that there are approximately 862,030 board members serving the 
86,203 (2015 figure) foundations, and you may be surprised at how many 
your advocates know. These board members are the actual decision makers, 
and they can be contacted effectively through your webbing system. 

One foundation director underscored the importance of using links to 
board members when she told me the following: 


¢ One-third of her foundation’s grants will be awarded to her board mem- 
bers’ favorite nonprofit organizations. 

¢ One-third will go to her board members’ friends’ favorite nonprofits. 

¢ One-third will be up for grabs to those who write creative, persuasive 
proposals that match the interests and values of her foundation. 


At this point your research should already include the names of your best foun- 
dation prospects’ decision makers and board members. Ask the leaders of your 
organization whether they know any of these people and, if so, whether they 
would help you by using this informal means of contact. Perhaps your link can 
set up lunch or a conference call. If you do not uncover a link, your plan should 
be to follow the grantor’s guidelines as outlined in the various resource publica- 
tions (see chapter 9 for more information on webbing and links). 

If there is an office and contact is not ruled out or discouraged, you should 
act as follows: 


¢ Write a letter requesting a visit. 
¢ Telephone to set up a visit or phone interview. 
¢ Make a personal visit to the grantor. 


Contact by Letter 


Be very selective when sending a letter requesting an appointment and infor- 
mation on a grantor’s program. Since few private foundations have the staff 
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resources necessary to respond to written requests, do not be surprised if you 
receive a proposal rejection notice even though you only asked for application 
guidelines or an appointment. 

Exhibit 23.1 provides a sample letter to a foundation requesting informa- 
tion. (This letter could be sent as an e-mail, but not all foundations provide 
e-mail addresses for correspondence purposes.) This letter may be the only 
way to receive an application form from the hundreds of foundations that do 
not have a website and state that you must send for their application. Please 
note that this is not a letter proposal or letter of inquiry. These are types of 
proposals that are described in chapter 24. 


EXHIBIT 23.1 
Sample Letter/E-mail to a Private Foundation Requesting Information 


Date 
Name 
Title 
Address 


Dear 


1 am developing a project which deals with and provides 
benefits to [or in] . My research indicates that this area is 
an important concern of the [name of foundation]. 


Please use the enclosed [e-mail address or self-addressed stamped envelope] to 
send me information on your desired format for proposals or other guidelines. | 
would also appreciate it if you could add us to your mailing list so that we could 
receive your annual reports, newsletters, and any other materials you think might 
be useful to us as we work on this and related projects that benefit our shared 
area of concern. 


Thank you for your cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Name/Title 

Organization 


Address 
E-mail Address 
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Contact by Telephone 


Telephone contact with a private foundation may take the place of face-to- 
face contact or be used to set up a visit. When you are successful at telephon- 
ing a private foundation, you can be sure you have contacted one that falls 
within the small percentage of those having an office and a paid staff. Even if 
you are telephoning the grantor in hopes of setting up a visit, be ready to dis- 
cuss your project. Many grantors use the telephone very effectively for quickly 
assessing projects and determining their interest in them before agreeing to 
discuss the project face-to-face or inviting you to make a written application. 
After all, it is much easier to tell a grantseeker that they are not really inter- 
ested in a project via the telephone than it is in person or to have to read about 
an idea that is not going to make it. 

If the grantor wants to discuss your project before giving you an appoint- 
ment, ask whether you could e-mail or mail a short concept paper and call 
back when he or she has your outline in hand and has had time to review it. 

If he or she agrees to a visit, set the date. Do not offer any more information 
at this time, but do ask what he or she recommends that you bring. Also ask 
about the following: 


* providing a short video clip 

¢ the number of staff to be present so that you can bring the appropriate 
number of copies of information about your organization and project 

¢ the possibility of him or her making a visit to your location 

e his or her travel plans, whether he or she will be near you, or whether he 
or she will be attending any conferences or meetings you both will be at, 
providing an opportunity for a meeting 


If a personal visit is not possible, you will be forced to discuss your project 
via the telephone. The questions you ask over the phone will actually be the 
same as those you would ask if you were to make a personal visit; therefore, 
review the following section on the visit and select a few questions to ask a 
funding source. 


Contact by Visit 
Visiting in person is the best way to get to know the foundation, but visits are 


difficult to arrange since most foundations have no office and are not heavily 
staffed. If you are fortunate enough to get a visit, use your time wisely. 
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Who Should Go 


Your credibility will be higher if you take a nonstaff representative with you. 
An articulate, impressive volunteer, advocate, advisory committee member, 
or board member is an excellent choice. Two people are the maximum. You 
do not want to overpower the grantor by sending three or more people. Use 
the information you collected from your webbing and linkages to choose a 
partner that provides a close match to the funding source. Use age, education, 
club affiliation, and other personal characteristics as the basis of your choice. 

On several occasions I have had a past grantee help me make preproposal 
contact. In one instance, the past grantee arranged lunch for all of us when 
the grantor made a site visit to her program. 

Dress according to the information you have about the funding source. 
Dress in the foundation world is conservative, and usually it is better to be 
overdressed than underdressed. Dress codes differ in the East, the West, the 
South, and the Midwest areas of the United States, so be aware of geographic 
influences. The best person to ask about the appropriate dress for a particular 
funding source may be a past grantee. 


Materials to Bring 


The materials you will need to bring are those you have already gathered and 
organized from your research. You may also want to bring sample audiovi- 
sual aids that document the need in a more interesting or vivid manner and 
help show the funding source how important it is to meet the need now. If 
you do use audiovisual aids, make sure they are in balance with your request. 
A three- to five-minute video clip that documents the problem and your 
organization’s selected uniquenesses would be appropriate if you are making 
a large request but inappropriate for a smaller request. At this point it is still 
proper to have several possible approaches to meeting the need; therefore, 
you should have the cost and benefits, and pros and cons, of each approach 
outlined and ready for presentation. You want to learn which approach the 
prospective funding source likes best; you are not trying to convince the 
grantor that you have the “one and only way to solve the problem.” Your 
Cost-Benefit Analysis Worksheet from chapter 6 will usually elicit more than 
enough response to begin a conversation. 


Questions to Ask a Foundation Funding Source 


Review these questions to determine which would be the most appropriate to 
ask based on your current knowledge of the funding source. You may want to 
assign specific questions to each of the two individuals going to the meeting 
and prepare for the visit by role-playing various answers. 
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1. We have developed several feasible approaches. Would you please 
comment on which ones look the most interesting to you (or would 
look the most interesting to the board)? 


2. Last year, your foundation awarded $ to our kind of project, 
and the average size of the award was $ . Will this remain 
consistent? 

3. Our research indicates that your deadlines last year were and 


. Will they be the same this year? 

4. Does it help if proposals are submitted early? Do proposals that are 
submitted early receive more favorable treatment? 

5. How are proposals reviewed by your foundation? Who performs the 
review? Outside experts? Board members? Staff? Is there a scoring sys- 
tem or checklist they use that you could share with us? 

6. Are there more current granting priorities? (Give them a copy of your 
research sheet to determine whether your research accurately reflects 
their priorities.) 

7. What do you think of submitting more than one proposal in a funding 
cycle? 

8. Is the amount we are requesting realistic in light of your current goals? 

9. Do you ever provide grant support jointly with another funding 
source, and, if so, is that approach appropriate here? 


The following two questions should be asked only when the grantor seems 
very encouraging: 


10. Would you look over our proposal before our formal submission if we 
finished it early? 

11. Would you recommend a proposal that you have funded that you 
think is well written? If so, I will contact the grantee to request a copy. 


Ask question 12 only if the grantor is not very encouraging. 
12. Can you suggest any other funders who may be appropriate for this 
project? 
Private Foundation Report Form 
Each time a member of your staff contacts a funder in person, via the phone, 


or through e-mail, he or she should complete and file/save a Private Founda- 
tion Report Form (see exhibit 23.2). This simple procedure has a number of 
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important benefits. It will keep you from damaging your credibility by repeat- 
ing the same questions or having the funder say, “I gave that information to 

from your organization. Don’t you people ever talk to one an- 
other?” Also, it will allow another person from your organization to pick up 
where you leave off when you take that next promotion. 


EXHIBIT 23.2 
Private Foundation Report Form 


Complete one of these forms after each contact with a private foundation. 


Funding Source: 


Funding Source Address: 


Funding Source Contact Person: 


Telephone Number: Fax: E-mail: 
Contacted On (Date): 
Contacted By (Name): 


Type of Contact: Phone Visit Other (Explain) 


Objective of Contact: 


Results of Contact: 


Follow-up: 


Successful grantees recognize the importance of contacting the funding 
source before writing the proposal. The purpose of the contact is not to make 
small talk, but to validate research and gather data needed to address the 
grantor’s changing or hidden agenda. Using the techniques in this chapter to 
contact and record contact with private grantors will be an essential part of 
your continuing grantseeking strategy. 
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Applying for Private Foundation Funds 
Letter of Inquiry and Letter Proposal 


Creating a Winning Letter of Inquiry 


HILE THIS MAY SOUND LIKE an exercise in semantics, a letter of inquiry 

(LOI) is really just a condensed letter proposal. It is a one-page mini 
proposal aimed at interesting the foundation enough to invite you to submit 
a full proposal. Basically, the LOI should introduce your organization, state 
the need, and outline your solution. It is qualitatively different from a letter 
proposal in that it lacks the specifics and details due to its restricted length; 
however, it still must include and, indeed, highlight the components of your 
project or program that will motivate the grantor to request more informa- 
tion. You do not have to explain how you will do everything to solve the 
problem in detail, but you must establish that you have a plan and that you 
will provide detailed information in the full proposal. 

The natural tendency when faced with the challenge of writing a one-page 
LOI is to focus intently on what it is you want to accomplish and how you want 
to do it. In contrast, grantors are focused and intent on what they and their 
organization value and think is in their best interests in granting their funds. 

If you look at this process from the grantors’ point of view, they skim 
through hundreds to thousands of proposals in search for those that reflect 
and reinforce their values. They want to know how the goals/objectives of 
your program relate to their mission and how the results will satisfy their 
goals. They are generally adverse to risks (unless your research shows other- 
wise). They do not want to invest their grant funds in uncertain or unproven 
projects/research. They are understaffed, and few have experts in the field to 
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refer to for scientific or programmatic evaluations. If they have staff members 
who perform initial screening and logging of proposals, these staff members 
may have little professional training and usually base their initial screen- 
ings on a general description of the areas in which the foundation board is 
interested; therefore, it is imperative that your LOI immediately focuses on 
the grantor and provides a clear picture or summary within the first few sen- 
tences of what your project seeks to create. You will be able to do this if you 
have done a good job researching your foundation prospect and reviewed its 
most recent 990-PF tax return (see chapter 22). 

Letters of inquiry are more difficult to create than other types of propos- 
als that allow for more words. With an LOI, you must weigh each word and 
spend hours, not minutes, on each paragraph. After all, you have only a few 
words to hook the reader. You must write from the foundation’s vocabulary, 
values glasses, and point of view, and avoid terms, acronyms, and buzzwords 
that shift the focus to you. 

Your LOI should be on your best stationery, preferably with a list of your 
board members’ names in the left margin. Board members provide cred- 
ibility. If you have formed a special advisory committee for your project, you 
might want to consider having their names in the margin, especially if some 
of them are locally or nationally known. 

Almost every proposal, whether it is a letter of inquiry or a letter proposal, 
should start with the name or title of the proposed project. The title is a neces- 
sary handle on which the grantor will rely to log your proposal into his or her 
database and refer to your proposal when, and if, it comes up for discussion 
by the board. Your title should not be too lengthy, but like the rest of your 
proposal it should focus on what will be changed, how it will be changed, and 
who will benefit. Foundation grantors see their funds as impacting a problem, 
changing a target population, or furthering a favorite solution or protocol. 
Your LOI, and its title, should focus on the problem to be solved and the dif- 
ference that will be made. 

Foundation board members make assumptions based on titles. They as- 
sume they understand what the project proposes to accomplish based on 
the words used in the title. Unfortunately, there is always the possibility of a 
disjuncture here, and the proposal may not deal with their expectations at all. 
To make sure this does not happen to you, read your title to several individu- 
als who know nothing about your project, and ask them what they think the 
proposal that follows is all about. You will probably be amazed at the miscon- 
ceptions and find yourself creating a new, clearer title aimed at steering the 
reader in the right direction. 

Follow the title with a short paragraph (two to three sentences) summariz- 
ing the project. Use positive action words and a few well-chosen facts. 
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The next paragraph should focus on the issue that the project will seek 
to reduce or solve. Your research should provide some insight into other 
projects and approaches the foundation has funded. Yours should not be 
identical, but you can pick up a theme or preference by looking at what they 
have invested in the past. It is not, “We hope to change this situation.” It is, 
“Together we will change this situation.” 

Follow this with a paragraph on how you will impact the problem or issue. 
Include a few sentences on how and why your organization or consortium is 
particularly well suited to bring about the change you suggest. Most founda- 
tions will require some idea of the total budget and what part of the total costs 
you are requesting from them. Usually in an LOI the budget is expressed in a 
sentence. But be sure to be clear on what the total cost will be and if there are 
any other funders (already committed or to be approached) and any in-kind 
or matching commitment from your organization or consortium. 

The secret to a successful LOI is to follow the foundation’s specifications 
and create a mini proposal that is motivating and compelling. The goal is to 
have the funding source request a full proposal that will explain in greater 
detail how your project will meet the funder’s needs and interests. Many 
grantseekers have been surprised when their brief LOI resulted in a check 
without the need to submit a longer proposal. 

Some foundations have specific guidelines for LOIs. For example, some 
request that applicants submit (1) a cover letter that includes a summary of 
the project and (2) an inquiry cover sheet that is downloadable from their 
website. As is always the case, make sure you know the guidelines for the 
foundation you are interested in. 

If you have submitted an LOI that has won you the opportunity to submit 
a full proposal, or the grantor’s guidelines request that you submit a full or 
longer proposal, the following format will assist you. Remember, even a full 
proposal is usually thought of as a letter, not a lengthy treatise on the topic. 
Many grantseekers have reported that they like to prepare the slightly lon- 
ger letter proposal described later in this chapter and then edit it down to a 
shorter LOI, making sure that they are keenly aware of what they must cut out 
and thus what they choose to save for the longer letter proposal. 


The Letter Proposal 


Historically, private foundations have used the letter proposal format as the 
primary component of their application process. Federal and state granting 
programs are showing a shift in this direction, and some are requesting a 
short three- to five-page preproposal document that is similar to creating a 
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letter proposal. Public funding sources may call the letter proposal a white 
paper, a preproposal paper, or a concept paper. Foundations may call it a 
letter proposal or just a short, brief proposal that, in most cases, is limited to 
two pages. In many cases, grantors will not send a prospective grantee an ap- 
plication package unless they like the approach outlined in the letter proposal 
or concept paper. Although this preproposal screening may sound negative 
at first, it really is not such a bad idea because it prevents grantseekers from 
completing a lengthier application for a project that the prospective grantor 
has little interest in funding or reviewing. 

Foundations use the letter proposal format simply because they do not 
have the time or staff to read long, tedious proposals. They want short, con- 
cise letters and grant tens of billions of dollars each year based on two to three 
pages of content. Some larger foundations request a longer form for the actual 
proposal to follow. They will specify such details as length and spacing, with 
many required to be only five to six double-spaced pages. 

Letter proposals are often read by board members during relatively brief 
meetings. A survey of foundations revealed that most foundations meet one 
to three times a year for an average of one to three hours each time. Within 
this short time frame, they must read an overwhelming number of letter pro- 
posals; therefore, it is imperative that your proposal attract and retain their 
interest. 

In an effort to save time, some groups of grant makers have adopted a com- 
mon grant application (CGA) to allow grant applicants to produce a single, 
standardized proposal for those in a specific community of funders (usually 
along geographic lines). CGAs are designed to benefit both grantseekers and 
foundation and corporate decision makers who review grant proposals. Go 
to Candid’s GrantSpace website (https://grantspace.org/resources/knowledge 
base/common-grant-application/) for information on where you can find 
CGA forms and links to websites that explain the process and list the regions 
that have developed and use CGAs. Inquire with your potential funder to see 
if the common form is accepted. And before applying to any funder that ac- 
cepts a CGA, be sure to check that your project matches the funder’s stated 
interests and ascertain whether the funder would prefer an LOI in advance 
of receiving the application. Exhibit 24.1 shows the checklist for Colorado’s 
CGA. 

If your research provides you with an application format to follow, use it 
exactly as outlined. For instance, the Herbert B. Jones Foundation provides 
guidelines for the application format, as well as the program budget and ap- 
pendix, and unequivocally states that applicants must adhere strictly to the 
format presented. Some foundations provide a concept paper template to 
follow. Others provide an interactive application form that is accessible by 
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EXHIBIT 24.1 
Colorado Common Grant Application 


} Colorado Common Grant Application 


CHECKLIST 


The Colorado Common Grant Application (CGA) consists of the following components, which 
should be submitted in the order listed below. This checklist is provided to help ensure a 
complete proposal. It does not need to be submitted with the proposal. 


Note: If your proposal is for a building project or land acquisition, check the Common Grant 
Forms website to see if the grantmaker accepts the CGA for Capital Campaigns or contact the 
grantmaker directly if they are not listed on the website. 


ao Check specific grantmakers’ guidelines and verify that they accept the CGA and 
determine whether or not they have made modifications to their application requirements. 


Comply with any unique application requirements. 


Section I: Cover Letter (one page) 
Include the purpose of the grant request and a brief description of how the request fits 
with the grantmaker’s mission and grantmaking priorities. 


oO Section If: Summary Sheet Form 
Use the 2-page template provided. 


Section III: Narrative 


Formatting: Use 12-point font with 1-inch margins and include the HEADING provided 
for each question. It is not necessary to repeat the text of the questions. 


0 Page Limit: 
General Operating Requests: 4-page limit: answer questions 1-3; 5(a), 5(b), 5(c); and 6-11. 
Program or Project Requests: 5-page limit: answer questions 1-4; 5(a), 5(b), 5(d); and 6-11. 


Narrative Questions 


. Organization Background 
Goals 

. Current Programs 
Program or Project Requests Only 
. Evaluation 

. Collaboration 

. Inclusiveness 

. Board/Governance 

. Volunteers 

10. Planning 

11. Optional 


noooo000000 
CRIA EWH— 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 24.1 
(continued) 


Colorado Common Grant Application 


a) Section IV: Attachments 
If you omit any of the required attachments, provide an explanation as to why. 
Note: Some grantmakers will not accept an incomplete proposal, regardless of an 
explanation. 


Financial Attachments 


l(a). Organization budget 

1(b). Program or project budget, if applicable 

2. Current (year-to-date) financial statements 

3. Year-end financial statements, audit, and Sources of Income Table 
4. Major contributors 

5. In-kind contributions 

Explanation of items in financial attachments, if applicable 


oono00000 


Other Attachments 


0 6. Board of directors list 

Oo 7. Proof of IRS federal tax-exempt status, dated within the last five years 

0 8. Anti-discrimination statement adopted by the board of directors 

oO 9. Key staff 

Oo 10. Annual report, if available 

o 11. Evaluation results (optional): Provide the organization’s most recent evaluation 
results, relevant to this request. 


Addition: hments fc iZati i Fiscal Agent/Fiscal Sponsor 


Note: Many grantmakers do not accept proposals from organizations using a fiscal agent/fiscal 
sponsor. Therefore, be sure to check each granimaker’s guidelines prior to submitting a 
proposal. 


Oo 1. The memorandum of understanding or the contract between the organization and the 
fiscal agent/fiscal sponsor. 

oOo 2. Financial attachments 1(a), 2, and 3 for the fiscal agent/fiscal sponsor. 

O 3. Proof of IRS federal tax-exempt status for the fiscal agent/fiscal sponsor, dated 
within the last five years. 

Oo 4. Board of directors list for the fiscal agent/fiscal sponsor. 


Thank you for your time and effort in completing this application. 


A User’s Guide for the CGA is available at www.coloradocommongrantforms.org. 
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downloading it from the foundation’s website; however, keep in mind that 
only a small percentage of foundations provide interactive online application 
forms. Whatever the case may be, follow the guidelines exactly, but look for 
opportunities where you can incorporate all or any of the main components 
of the letter proposal suggested here into the prospective funding source’s 
required format. 


Constructing a Letter Proposal 


In general, when writing a letter proposal, incorporate more white space by 
using bullets and short inviting paragraphs. Never use reduced or smaller 
fonts in an effort to include more words. Board members are usually older, 
and small font will make your proposal less likely to be read. If font is not 
specified, use twelve to thirteen characters per inch. Double space when re- 
quired, and read and heed all application guidelines. The main components 
of a letter proposal are as follows: 


* an introductory paragraph stating the reason for writing 

¢ asection explaining why this grantor was selected 

¢ aneeds section that presents the problem you will solve 

¢ a solution section that states what you will do, how you will do it, and 
how the change will be measured 

* a uniqueness paragraph that shows why your organization is the best 
choice for implementing the solution and why you are qualified to run 
the project 

¢ a request for funds section that asks for an exact amount of money and 
summarizes your budget 

¢ a closing paragraph that includes a contact for more information if 
needed 

¢ signatures of your highest-ranking officials and partners 

¢ attachments, if allowed 


Introductory Paragraph 


Begin by stating your reason for writing to the funding source, and, if you 
have one, mention who your link to the grantor is, when possible. Check with 
your link first because in some cases, he or she may prefer to remain anony- 
mous and endorse your proposal at a board meeting. In other instances, your 
link may actually instruct you on how to refer to him or her in your proposal. 
For example, “Austin Connolly [your link, a past board member, trustee, or 
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staff member of the foundation] and I have discussed the mutual concerns of 
the Kleineste Foundation [funding source] and [your organization] in meeting 
the nutritional needs of the elderly [subject area or problem].” 

If you do not have a link or cannot mention it, begin your letter proposal 
with the next most important factor: why the grantor was selected for solici- 
tation or why you believe the grantor would be interested in your proposal. 


Why the Grantor was Selected 


Foremost in the reader’s mind is why he or she should be reading your pro- 
posal. This is your opportunity to position yourself and your organization as 
winners that do their homework. You want the prospective funding source to 
know you are not blanketing the foundation world with a “one proposal fits 
all” approach. You need to make clear in this paragraph that, based on what 
you have discovered through your research, you believe the funding source is 
likely to find your proposal interesting. This means saying, for example, “Our 
research indicates that your foundation is committed to the support of health 
care for the indigent. In the last three years you have dedicated more than $4 
million to this important area.” In this example, you could also refer to the 
percentage of the funding source’s total grant dollars that went to supporting 
your area of concern or mention a major or significant accomplishment made 
in this area through a previously awarded grant. 

This paragraph need not be long. You want to demonstrate that you have 
taken the time to research the funding source’s interests and that your pro- 
posal will address an issue that has been a concern of the grantor. By doing 
so, your proposal will command the respect of the reader and warrant the 
investment of time he or she will take to review it. At this point, it is obvious 
that this proposal is tailored to this specific foundation. 

Again, you are following Festinger’s theory of cognitive dissonance and my 
values glasses theory. To keep the reader interested in your proposal, you are 
going to have to present a proposal that reinforces his or her values and feel- 
ings of worth and importance. Seek to align your organization and proposal 
with the values of the grantor by adding something like, “It is with our mutual 
concern for (or commitment to) the welfare of the indigent that we come to 
you with this exciting proposal.” Use your organization’s mission statement 
and goals to align with those of the grantor. 


Needs Section 


Use this section to present the underlying situation or problem that will be 
remedied or changed by your action and the foundation’s support. You do 
the work, and the grantor supplies the necessary ingredient—the money. 
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If you have constructed a Swiss cheese book, as suggested in chapter 4, you 
already have gathered statistics, case studies, quotes, and articles to document 
a compelling statement of need for action. The main difference between stat- 
ing the need in a letter proposal to a foundation and stating it in a federal 
grant application is that you have the opportunity to incorporate the human 
element in your appeal to the private grantor. While your letter proposal 
must be based on fact, you can help the foundation board members motivate 
themselves by presenting the more human side of the problem. The challenge 
is to portray compelling needs without overusing either the facts (by quoting 
too many research articles) or the human-interest aspects of the problem. 
This is where you can integrate facts with a case study or example of how this 
problem affects people, animals, the environment, and so on. 

Select the component of the need that will most likely convince the grantor 
that the gap between what is and what ought to be must be closed immedi- 
ately, and that each day the gap is not addressed, the problem grows. To ac- 
complish this, you must have done research on the values and perspective of 
the grantor. Use what you have learned to describe the gap in a manner that 
is tailored to each particular funding source. Unless stated otherwise in the 
guidelines, you could even scan a picture into your needs paragraph. Like the 
proverb says, a picture could be worth a thousand words. 

In a few paragraphs, your letter proposal’s needs statement must do the 
following: 


¢ Include a few well-chosen statistics. 
¢ Exhibit sensitivity to the geographic perspective of the grantor. 
¢ Portray the human side of the problem. 


Whether your proposal is for a model project, research, or a service model, 
your statement of need must be more compelling than your competitor’s to 
keep the reader interested. Readers must want to read the rest of your pro- 
posal to discover what you are going to do about closing the gap you have so 
eloquently and succinctly documented. Novice grantseekers often overlook 
or underestimate the importance of the needs section of their letter proposal; 
they assume readers must already know about the need since they have 
granted funds to this area in the past. This assumption is a mistake. Grantors 
do know about the need, but they expect you to command their respect by 
proving your expertise in the field by documenting the problem, as in the 
following example. 


The need for cancer prevention and treatment in the United States continues 
to grow—but not equally for all races. If you were diagnosed with cancer in 
1950, you would have experienced a slightly higher survival rate if you were 
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black. Today, however, the statistics are dramatically reversed. In a study by 
Stotts, Glynn, and Baquet, African Americans were ranked first among U.S. 
ethnic groups with the lowest cancer survival rate and first with the highest age- 
adjusted rates of cancer incidence and mortality. What happened to reverse this 
rate of survival, and what can we do together about it? 


The importance of documenting the gap between what exists now and what 
could be, should be, or will be with your foundation partner’s investment is 
the basis for your accountability. If you can provide a visual and dramatic pic- 
ture of the problem and document the incidence and severity of it and how it 
affects your target population, you can then tell the grantor how the situation 
will change and how the change will be measured in the solution section of 
your letter proposal. It is not a canceled check that the grantor wants, it is a 
changed situation and the achievement of your project’s objectives and goals. 


Solution Section 


What will you do to close the gap you have just documented? The solution 
section of your proposal calls for a brief description of the approach you 
propose to use to impact the problem. In most cases, your approach will not 
totally eliminate the problem, but you must describe how much of the gap 
you will close (your objective). While describing how you will close the gap, 
include the measurement indicator you will use to evaluate the success of 
your approach. Unlike federal funding sources, foundations do not want, nor 
do they require, a detailed description of your evaluation design; however, 
you do need to give them an idea of how much will change as a result of your 
proposed solution and how you will validate the change. Review the section 
in chapter 15 on writing objectives and creating hypotheses. 

Depending on the number of total pages allowed, one entire page of your 
proposal may be dedicated to the solution section, or you may have to limit 
this section to one or two paragraphs of five to seven lines each. While you 
need to have a legitimate plan, you must guard against making the methodol- 
ogy too elaborate. Since you are the content expert, methods and protocols 
are your area of expertise, and you may have difficulty viewing your proposal 
from the reader’s point of view. Ask yourself the following questions: 


¢ How much does the reader really need to know about the proposed 
solution? 

e Will the reader understand my plan? 

¢ Will the words used in the description of my solution be familiar to the 
reader? 
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¢ Is all the information included crucial to convincing the funder that I 
have a sound, worthwhile plan, or am I including some of it just for 
myself? 


Remember, while you are concerned with how you will solve the problem, 
grantors are concerned with what will be different after their money is spent. 
If possible, use this section to summarize your approach and objectives, and 
refer the funder to your project planner for more information, as in the fol- 
lowing example: 


What can we do in Smithville to promote the sharing of responsibility for edu- 
cation among schools, parents, and children? At Smithville Elementary School 
we have developed a program aimed at increasing responsible behavior and 
encouraging parental involvement in the classroom and at home. Teachers will 
actually work with parents and students to develop tailored, individual contracts 
to produce increases in all levels of education and the quality of course work. 
The attached project planner outlines each objective and the activities that will 
foster the changes we desire. Through the education and involvement of parents 
in their children’s responsible use of out-of-school time, our program will pro- 
vide the catalyst for decreasing time spent on computer games, texting friends, 
and television viewing by students. The goal is to increase the completion of 
school and curricular assignments, improve test scores, and promote physical 
activities that will improve the health of our youth. Each of these areas has iden- 
tified measurement indicators for success. 


Uniqueness Section 


This part of your letter proposal could also be called the “why we are capable 
and qualified” section. In the uniqueness section, you want to assure the 
grantor that your organization is the best choice for implementing the solu- 
tion. Assuming you have held the reader’s interest up to this point, he or she 
knows the following: 


¢ why you have selected them as your funding source 
¢ that there is a compelling need 
¢ that you have an existing, documentable plan to address this need 


The key question in the grantor’s mind at this key moment is whether your 
organization is the right one to address the problem. The grantor is compar- 
ing your ability to carry out the project with the ability of the other applicants. 

If you have completed the uniqueness exercise in chapter 8, you already have 
a list of your organization’s strengths and positive qualities, and the unique ad- 
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vantages of your advocates and partners. Select items from your list to include 
in this section of your letter proposal. Choose credibility builders that will 
convince the grantor that you have the commitment, staff, skill, buildings, and 
equipment to do the job. For example, you could say something like: 


Serving the elderly has been the sole mission of Rock of Ages Home for more 
than fifty years. Since our inception we have continually received superior rat- 
ings from the state board. Our staff members represent more than three hun- 
dred years of experience, and their commitment to doing more than their call 
of duty is exhibited by their willingness to volunteer time to develop this model 
approach for serving Alzheimer’s patients. 


Request for Funds Section 


You must make a precise request for money. If you want to demonstrate that 
you have done your homework, refer to the fact that your request is (or is 
close to) the grantor’s average-size award for your area of interest, which you 
calculated by reviewing the list of previously funded grants. 

If your request from this grantor does not cover the entire cost of the proj- 
ect, reference those other sources that have already given support, list the oth- 
ers you will be approaching, or state that such a list is available upon request. 

You can summarize the budget categories that make up your total request, 
or you can provide prospective grantors with the portion of the budget that 
you would like them to fund. Since you are working under a severe space 
limitation, your budget summary should be arranged in paragraph form or 
several short columns. If you submit your project planner with your proposal, 
you can refer to the column subtotals in your planner. For example, “The sal- 
ary and wages, including fringe benefits, total $49,000. The work of the proj- 
ect director and other employees called for in this proposal is documented on 
page 3 in columns G, H, and I of the project planner.” 

To keep the focus on the value of the project and the results that you are 
seeking, you may want to divide the cost of the project by the number of 
people who will benefit from it. Consider the cumulative effect your project 
may have during a span of several years, and calculate a cost per person served 
or affected by the project. For example, “In the next five years, the equipment 
that you provide under this grant will touch the lives of approximately five 
thousand students by helping them to read on grade level for the first time 
and at a cost of only $5.63 per person served.” 

This section should also make reference to how you expect to sustain the 
project/program after its creation. Foundations do not want to look bad be- 
cause a program they started ultimately left its recipients in the lurch or out 
in the cold when the grant funded period ended. 
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Before constructing this component of your letter proposal, review the 
foundation’s guidelines once again. Some foundations have specific guide- 
lines that do not allow you to include steps to keep the project running. Other 
funders will allow you to include strategies like staff training in how to raise 
funds to continue the program. As always, make sure you strictly adhere to 
the funding source’s stated guidelines. 


Closing Paragraph 


Many grantseekers close their letter proposals with a statement reflecting 
their willingness to meet with the prospective grantor to discuss their propos- 
als. While a visit is highly unlikely unless the prospective grantor is a large 
foundation with a staff, I have had a foundation grantor make a visit to my 
organization before making the funding decision; however, references to such 
a meeting are usually futile. Instead, consider using the closing paragraph of 
your proposal to underscore your willingness to provide any further docu- 
mentation or information the funding source may desire. 

This brings up the question of who from your organization will be the best 
person to communicate with the prospective grantor. While you, the proposal 
developer, may have written the proposal, you probably will not be the indi- 
vidual to sign it; therefore, in your closing paragraph request that your pro- 
spective grantor contact the individual responsible for the project for more 
information or to answer any questions. For example, “I encourage you to 
contact Ms. Healy, the proposed project director, directly to respond to tech- 
nical questions or for additional information.” Be sure to include a telephone 
number and extension, and test the line that will be used for this purpose to 
be certain that it is answered by a courteous and knowledgeable representa- 
tive of your organization. You could also refer to your organization’s website 
for more information or answers to frequently asked questions. Your contact 
person’s e-mail address should be included as well. 


Signatures 


Even though you are submitting what seems to be a letter, it is a grant applica- 
tion and constitutes an agreement between your organization and the grantor 
if it is accepted; therefore, as is standard in agreements, the administrator or 
officer who holds the appropriate rank and responsibility to enter into these 
types of arrangements should sign it. 

Because the board is legally responsible for the consequences of your orga- 
nization’s actions, including a board member’s signature, along with that of 
the chief executive officer, may impress the grantor and be viewed as proof 
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EXHIBIT 24.2 
Sample Letter Proposal to a Foundation 


Nikhil Allen, Executive Director 
A. O. Smith Foundation 

1409 East Oxford Pkwy. 
Henderson, NV 89400 


Dear Mr. Allen: 


While working with creative programs to reduce dropout rates in Nevada’s 

K-12 schools, our staff provided pilot program training to your funded project 

in the Clark County School District. Dr. Jean Sanchez from Drop in to Win 
found our session and materials extremely helpful. He encouraged our nonprofit 
organization, Nevada Read by 3, to explore a grant opportunity with the A. O. 
Smith Foundation. Your record of supporting twenty-six innovative programs with 
more than $3 million in grant funding documents your concern and passion for 
young people, and aligns perfectly with our case statement and mission. 


Nevada’s dropout rate continues to increase with every survey. Clark County 
has the fifth-worst graduation rate in the country, at 44.5 percent. The current 
recession and Nevada’s 15 percent unemployment rate have resulted in a 25 
percent cut in education and a leading gubernatorial candidate who pledges to 
eliminate one in five current teaching positions. 


K-12 teachers in Nevada are facing pay cuts, decreasing benefits, and increasing 
class sizes. To make matters worse, there are no funds for in-service education 
or materials to help the classroom leader who has already been struggling and is 
now faced with increasing numbers of educationally disadvantaged students. 


Research by Dr. Timin Brown on evaluating model projects on dropout reduction 
in Virginia and Ohio has documented a direct correlation between reading 

skills in third grade and dropout rates. Dr. Brown has developed an intervention 
program titled Read by 3, which has been designed to dramatically reduce 
dropout rates and problematic classroom behavior. Essentially, students in the 
program are not promoted to fourth grade unless they reach the corresponding 
reading level. Dr. Brown’s evaluation of similar programs in other states has 
documented success when the schools, teachers, and parents buy into the 
concept. 


Once in the program, the K-3 classroom leader will receive training, materials, 
and mentoring to set up the reading success that the program relies on. 
Participating teachers will receive a “Read by 3 Toolbox” and support to put the 
program in place. 


During the next ten years this proactive program will dramatically reduce 
dropout rates and increase high school completion. Of course, there will still be 
a need for programs like Dr. Sanchez’s Drop in to Win while these new readers 
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EXHIBIT 24.2 
(continued) 


work their way up the educational staircase. But ours is a solution that will 
change the situation in the long run. 


We have letters of commitment from eleven urban and rural school districts to 
join the program. The A. O. Smith Foundation’s support of $250,000 in year 1 
will enable five of these districts to initiate the program. Our research indicates 
that the A. O. Smith Foundation understands the value of multiyear funding, and 
after evaluation we expect year 2 and year 3 of your foundation’s support to be 
matched by 10 and 20 percent, respectively. Our goal is to have year 4 paid by 
state funding. 


Your support is catalytic to making these changes in the face of what are difficult 
days for the classroom leader who is feeling abandoned and unappreciated. We 
stand ready to supply you and your board with any additional information you 
may need to make your decision. We also invite you to visit our office and meet 
with our key personnel. Please direct all questions and correspondence to our 
project director, Dr. Brown, at [telephone number] or [email address]. 


Sincerely, 


Dr. Thomas Watkins, Director 
Nevada Read by 3 


of your organization’s commitment. Just remember that the purpose of the 
signature is to provide the proposal with legal commitment and credibility. 


Attachments 


Foundations may require the inclusion of certain attachments, for example, 
the following: 


list of current board of directors, trustees, and officers showing names 
and professional affiliations 

¢ copy of 501(c)(3) Internal Revenue Service determination letter of tax- 
exempt status 

¢ audited financial statement for most recent fiscal year 

* operating budget for the organization as a whole 

* project budget 

¢ collection of recent publications 
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* organizational background, including history and mission 
¢ curricula vitae for the project’s senior staff 


While most foundations do not require prospective grantees to submit any 
attachments, it is suggested that you apprise them of your willingness to sup- 
ply them. You could also consider including your project planner as a page in 
your proposal rather than as an attachment. If you decide to do this, be sure to 
always refer to it by page number. In general, your proposal should leave the 
impression that you have more information you are willing to give the pro- 
spective grantor if desired. Including too much with the proposal, however, 
may actually reduce the likelihood that it will be read and funded. 

As you can now see, the letter proposal follows an orderly progression that 
focuses on the needs and interests of the funding source. As you gain insight 
into your prospective grantor, you will develop the ability to write grant- 
winning foundation proposals. A sample letter proposal to a foundation (see 
exhibit 24.2) is included for your review. Note that this is an example, not a 
real proposal, and the facts are not up-to-date. 

If you have made the decision to use the foundation grants marketplace, it 
is time to commit to writing the proposal. 
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Quality Circles, Proposal Submission, 
the Decision, and Follow-Up 


Private Foundation Funding Sources 


Foundation Quality Circle/Proposal Review Committee 


| Beets SUBMISSION YOU WANT to ensure that your proposal is of the high- 
est quality. Just as with government grant proposals, you should put your 
foundation proposal through a quality circle or proposal review committee 
improvement exercise. This mock review process is much easier than it is 
with federal proposals since foundations seldom publish their scoring system 
(if they have one) or use peer review. But the lack of information on what 
foundation board members are looking for and how they evaluate proposals 
is disconcerting to the serious foundation grantseeker. The best suggestion I 
can provide is to invite a group of four to six people whose backgrounds most 
closely resemble those of the foundation board to come together for one hour 
to review your proposal and role-play being the board members. 

You can find a list of the foundation’s board members on the foundation’s 
tax return (990-PF), and then you could also look up each member in Who’s 
Who in America, which can be accessed for free at your public library. (You 
can also purchase a subscription to Marquis Biographies Online, a database 
that provides 1.5 million biographies of leaders and achievers, at marquis 
whoswho.com/pages/product-description.) But you cannot go wrong if you 
assume they are educated and wealthy, and want to carry out projects that 
reflect similar values as those of the past projects they have supported. Their 
values and interests change very slowly, if at all. 

Provide quality circle participants with any background data on the foun- 
dation decision makers that you can uncover. To help your participants in 
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their role-playing, summarize your research on exhibit 25.1, the Foundation 
Profile Worksheet, and provide each one with a copy. Make available as much 
information as possible, but accept the fact that some of the fields may be 
blank due to the lack of transparency in foundation grant funding. 


EXHIBIT 25.1 
Foundation Profile Worksheet 


FOUNDATION PROFILE WORKSHEET 
Proposal Title: 

Prospective Funding Source: 

Areas of Interest of Funding Source: 
Sample of Grants in Interest Areas: 


General Funding Source Information: 


Number of Proposals Received Last Year: 
Number of Proposals Funded Last Year: 
Amount of Money Distributed Last Year: 
Anticipated Distribution of Money This Year: 


Application Process and Guidelines: 
Proposals Reviewed: Monthly Quarterly Annually 
As Needed Other 


Proposal Format and Length: 
Attachments Allowed: 


Proposal Review Procedure (Attach scoring rubric or criteria): 


Known 
Proposals Are Educational | Socioeconomic | Biases/ 
Read By: Time | Background | Background Viewpoints | Other 


Funding Official 


Funding Staff 


Review 
Committee 


Board Members 
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Ask the group members to read your proposal rapidly and designate those 
areas they think the foundation’s board would like with a plus symbol (+) 
and those areas they think could be improved with a minus symbol (-). Ask 
them for their suggestions on improvement and how they think you can 
incorporate the revisions into your final proposal. Remind the quality circle 
participants that real reviewers take little time reviewing each proposal. 

One method to use that will provide you with a prioritized list of what the 
group sees as the most positive and the most negative is values voting. Provide 
your mock reviewers with the instructions on the Quality Circle Proposal Im- 
provement Worksheet (exhibit 25.2). After they read the proposal, ask them 
to focus on the positive areas that would appeal to the grantor and combine 
responses to identify as many as ten major areas. List the areas on the Quality 
Circle Proposal Improvement Scoring Worksheet (exhibit 25.3). Each par- 
ticipant must allocate a total of ten points to the areas listed and place their 
points in the column on the scoring sheet under their initials. A total of ten 


EXHIBIT 25.2 
Quality Circle Proposal Improvement Worksheet 


QUALITY CIRCLE PROPOSAL IMPROVEMENT WORKSHEET 


Thank you for assisting us in our efforts to produce quality proposals that are a 
credit to our organization. You are being asked to review the attached proposal 
from the viewpoint of the funding source. The following information has been 
obtained to assist you in developing a perspective that most closely matches that 
of the real decision makers. Your prejudices and experience will be valued and 
encouraged; however, they should be kept apart from your thoughts on how the 
actual funding source would view this proposal. 


¢ Please read the funding source description from the attached foundation 
profile. 

¢ Role-play how you would see our proposal from their eyes. 

¢ Read the proposal and indicate the elements you feel may be appealing to 
this funding source with a plus (+). 

e Read the proposal and indicate with a minus (—) the elements you feel 
might be viewed negatively by the funding source. 

¢ Use the Quality Circle Proposal Improvement Scoring Worksheets (one for 
positive areas, one for negative areas) to score the proposal, applying points 
to each area. A total of ten points can be allocated. 


Since we are simulating the way in which the proposal will be read by this 
funding source, follow the time constraints that our research has uncovered (see 
the Foundation Profile Worksheet). Remember, funders don’t always pore over 
every word. Many skim the proposal in a few minutes, while some spend several 
hours. 
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points must be allocated. The more points out of the ten that are allocated to 
an area, the stronger the participants feel about it. 

The same process is followed on a separate list identifying areas that need 
to be improved and detract from the proposal’s fundability. This list of areas 
needing improvement or problem areas will be circulated to each participant 
with instructions to allocate ten minus points over the areas in their column. 
For example, if the quality circle participants feel the proposal did a weak job 
of showing a need for the project, he or she might allocate -3 points to this 
area. If the budget request/section was even weaker, he or she might allocate 
-4 and so on. 

Each list is then added left to right and scores placed in the total points per 
area column. The areas can then be ranked from highest to lowest. This will 
provide the proposal developer(s) with the most positive areas that they must 
work to keep in the rewrite, as well as the areas that they must improve. 

This technique is of crucial importance as the proposal developer tries to 
fix the problems within the page and space limitations. Many times, after the 
problem areas are fixed, the positives disappear or are severely reduced. A 
balance must be sought to ensure that the best areas are retained as the prob- 
lem areas are remedied. 

Rewrite your proposal accordingly. Thank your mock review/quality circle 
participants and tell them you will let them know the outcome. Send them 
an e-mail or handwritten thank-you note a week after the exercise. In some 
cases, I have attached a copy of the improved proposal, highlighting the im- 
provement made due to the feedback given by the quality circle participant. 


Submittal 


The submittal deadlines set by private foundation funding sources must be 
taken just as seriously as those set by the government. If you cannot meet a 
deadline, you will appear to be a poor steward of funds, so try to be prompt 
or, better yet, early. Private foundations, unlike the government, have been 
known to give a few extra days’ “grace” period when the prospective grantee 
has a good explanation for the delay; however, it still does not look good when 
you need extra time, especially when the deadline has usually been published 
for a year or more or, worse yet, has been the same date for many years. 
When submitting your request to a large foundation, you can do as follows: 


¢ Deliver it in person. 

¢ Have an advocate or board member deliver it for you. 

¢ Send it in by the United States Postal Service or private carrier. 

¢ Submit it electronically via the internet if this option is available. 
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When sending in your proposal, always request a return receipt. Obtain de- 
livery confirmation whether you use the United States Postal Service (USPS), 
the United Parcel Service (UPS), or FedEx. This way you will have proof that 
your proposal arrived on time, along with a signature that could prove useful 
in follow-up. 

It is expected that an increasing number of foundations will develop web- 
sites and offer online proposal submittal. If your prospective funding source 
has a website, be sure to check if this method of submittal is available to you. 
Even if you submit your proposal electronically, print it off and make sure 
that electronic submittal did not somehow affect its visual attractiveness. In 
several of my online submittals I have asked the grantors if I could supply a 
duplicate print copy. Note on each copy that a duplicate has been provided, 
and be sure to get both copies (the electronic and print version) in before the 
deadline. As a courtesy, you can also offer to provide the grantor with a copy 
of the proposal for each of its board members. 

Make note of the following: 


¢ Send the contacts/links you discovered through the webbing and linkage 
process a copy of your letter proposal. 

« Ask these friends to push for your proposal at the board meeting or 
contact their friends or other board members to encourage a favorable 
decision. 

¢ Minimize personal contact once you have submitted your proposal to 
avoid appearing pushy. 


The Decision and Follow-Up 


Private foundation grantors are generally more prompt than government 
funders at letting you know their decision about your proposal. Since few 
foundations have staff, some do not even send out rejection notices, and 
many only contact those with proposals they are interested in. They will give 
you a simple yes shortly after the board’s scheduled meeting. If the answer is 
yes, you should do the following immediately: 


¢ Send both a handwritten and e-mail thank-you letter to the funding 
source. One foundation trustee told me that one of the only records her 
foundation keeps on grantees is whether they thank the foundation. She 
said, “If an organization that receives a grant doesn’t thank us, they do 
not receive another grant from us.” 

¢ Find out the payment procedures. Usually the acceptance letter comes 
with a check. Ifa check is not enclosed, the letter will at least inform you 
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of when you will receive payment. Due to staff shortages, small founda- 
tions will usually grant the entire amount requested in one lump sum. 
Large foundations with staff may make partial or quarterly payments 
based on your cash forecast. 

Check on any reporting procedures that the funding source may have. 
Most small foundations consider the canceled check a completion re- 
port; however, I suggest you send the funding source a more formal 
completion report as a courtesy. 

Ask the funding source when you might visit to report on the grant, and 
invite funders to visit you when traveling in your area. 

Ask, or have your link ask, the funding source what was best about your 
proposal and what could have been better. Although most grantors will 
not comment on your proposal, it cannot hurt to ask. 


Most funding sources feel neglected once they have given away their 
money. You can get on their list of good grantees by following up. Your 
follow-up checklist should include the following: 


* putting funding sources on your public relations mailing list so that they 


will receive news or press releases 


¢ keeping your funding source files updated and having a volunteer main- 


tain current lists of grants funded by each of your grantors 


¢ writing to funding sources two years after they have funded you to let 


them know how successful you are and thank them again for their far- 
sightedness in dealing with the problem 


Since you are now aware of the staff shortage in foundations, you should 
not be surprised that most foundations do not even send out rejection no- 
tices. Hopefully, this will be less the case as more foundations use e-mail. A 
woman in one of my seminars remarked that she was still waiting to hear 
about a foundation proposal she submitted two years prior. I assured her that 
it was rejected. With foundation grants, no news is bad news. In either case, 
rejection or no news, I suggest you do the following: 


Send a thank-you letter to the funding source. Express your appreciation 
for the time and effort spent on reviewing your proposal. 

Remind the funder what an important source of funds it is. 

Ask for helpful comments on your proposal and whether the funding 
source would look favorably on resubmission with certain changes. 

Ask whether the funder could suggest any other funding sources that 
may be interested in your project. 
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If the foundation has no staff and you have no links, you may not receive 
answers to your questions. Try again. Successful grantseekers are persistent; 
however, you should also be aware that you may not hear anything from the 
funding source. 


The steps suggested in part 3 of this book follow’s the book’s unifying prin- 
ciple: Look at everything you do from the perspective of the grantor. From 
preproposal contact, to writing your thank-you letter, to follow-up, consider 
how you would want to be appreciated and recognized for your contribution 
if you were the grantor. 


Part 4 


PRIVATE/CORPORATE 
FUNDING OPPORTUNITIES 


26 


Understanding the 
Corporate Grants Marketplace 


Aa To Givinc USA, 2019 corporate investments with nonprofit 
organizations (NPOs) in 2018 accounted for 5 percent of the $427.71 
billion in philanthropy, or $20.05 billion.’ You could ask why corporations 
make any commitment at all to nonprofit philanthropy, especially when their 
shareholders and corporate boards are primarily interested in the bottom-line 
profits. By learning the answer to this question, you will gain the understand- 
ing you need to make the most of this very lucrative marketplace. Yes, lucra- 
tive, because corporations fund projects that the federal government would 
never fund. In fact, corporate funds can provide a catalyst to your project 
and organization, and allow you to gather the preliminary data needed to 
get larger, government grant support. Not only did corporate contributions 
increase by 5.4 percent in 2018, compared to 2017 (adjusted for inflation the 
actual increase was 2.9 percent), but also we are talking about $20.05 billion 
that you can access based on a one- to three-page proposal. 

To understand this marketplace, you must put on the values glasses of 
corporate decision makers (see chapter 3). What would encourage them to 
motivate themselves to support your project? Think quid pro quo, this for 
that, and what is in it for them. In general, corporations calculate exactly what 
their investment will garner them in returns. 

This reminds me of something a corporate executive who attended one 
of my grants seminars once said to me. When I began my discussion on 
corporate giving, he stood up and objected bitterly to my language. He stated 
that corporations never give away anything, especially money. They invest in 
NPOs and expect a return on their investments. When I asked him what the 
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guiding principle was in his company’s grants program, his response was, 
“enlightened corporate self-interest.” 

The concept of corporate self-interest as the guiding principle of corporate 
philanthropy actually has its basis in law. The Internal Revenue Act of 1935 
made it legal for corporations to deduct 5 percent of their pretax revenues for 
charitable donations. The general consensus was that these gifts (which many 
still view as the purview of the stockholders and not the corporate officers) 
were to be used for purposes that directly benefited the corporation’s business 
or interests. It took eighteen years for this concept to be instituted. 

In 1953, the first record of corporate support was made and challenged. In 
A. P. Smith Manufacturing Co. v. Barlow et al., the New Jersey Supreme Court 
ruled that corporate contributions for purposes other than a direct benefit to 
the business were indeed legal. The case involved a contested gift of $1,500 
made by the A. P. Smith Manufacturing Company’s board of directors to 
Princeton University for general maintenance. Until that time, the company’s 
corporate practice had been to sponsor only educational research projects 
that related to the company’s business. The stockholders charged that the 
gift was a misappropriation of corporate funds, but the Supreme Court ruled 
otherwise. This ruling has been referred to as the “Magna Carta” of corporate 
philanthropy, and it ultimately changed the ground rules for corporate con- 
tributions forever. 

The year 2020 will mark the sixty-seventh anniversary of this ruling, which 
made it legal for a corporation to award gifts and grants that do not directly 
benefit its business. Still, corporate giving is primarily motivated by corpo- 
rate self-interest. Corporate giving is usually a “this-for-that” exchange. Even 
when the grant may not be directly related to the corporation’s business/ 
products, the corporation still receives public relations value in the commu- 
nity or marketplace. The grant or gift from a corporation or corporate foun- 
dation is judged by the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) based on whether it 
benefits the public good. If the results from a grant or gift cannot be published 
or are only useful to the corporate donor, the grant or gift will not be viewed 
by the IRS as a tax-deductible write-off. 

Most companies report corporate mission and value as the goals for their 
giving and give/invest in the communities they live in to build and enhance 
their business reputation. In 2018, the major areas of corporate support as 
cited by Giving USA and taken from the Committee Encouraging Corpo- 
rate Philanthropy’s (CECP) 2019 Giving in Numbers survey, were health 
and social services (25 percent), community and economic development (17 
percent), K-12 education (14 percent), other (14 percent), higher education 
(13 percent), culture and arts (6 percent), civic and public affairs (4 percent), 
environment (4 percent), and disaster relief (3 percent). Note that education, 
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K-12 and higher combined, received the largest portion of the corporate 
philanthropic dollar, at 27 percent.’ 

If you are pondering your ability to attract corporate support for your col- 
lege, university, school, or educationally related nonprofit group, you need 
to consider the following. Corporations figured out long ago that without 
the raw ingredient of a trained workforce, they could not produce competi- 
tive products or services. Today, they realize that they need higher-educated 
graduates to maintain a competitive place in an increasingly global market- 
place; however, higher education cannot assume it will always receive the 
largest share of the corporate education dollar. A considerable challenge has 
been successfully mounted by secondary education, elementary education, 
and even preschool education, and in 2018, K-12 received a slightly greater 
percentage than higher education, at 14 percent versus 13 percent. 

While education has historically attracted the most cash share of corpo- 
rate philanthropy, the health and social services category receives a greater 
percentage of total corporate contributions when you consider both forms of 
support (cash and noncash). One reason for this may be the escalating costs 
of health care and the fact that health and social services programs, projects, 
and research may provide direct benefits to employees, which decreases the 
need for services and, hence, lowers the corporation’s employee health costs. 

While one could argue that support for education, social services, civic and 
community affairs, and health makes a company look good and enhances the 
general community, how would you explain a corporation’s interest in arts 
and culture? As a past board member and grantseeker for a museum, I once 
asked a corporate contributions committee member how I could make my 
museum proposal more attractive to the committee. I was told I should docu- 
ment certain overriding factors, for example, the following: 


e the use of the museum by current corporate employees, their families, 
and their friends 

¢ the number of corporate employees and/or their family members who 
volunteer at the museum 

¢ how the museum interfaces with the local chamber of commerce and 
how its presence promotes tourism and visitors to the area 

¢ the existence of programs designed to provide family tours and so forth 
to those whom the corporation is seeking to recruit 


As a result of our conversation, we developed a community introduction 
program that matched our board members with prospective employees that 
the corporation was seeking to hire and relocate to our area. This moved us 
from a grant to support the museum to a contract to provide an introduction 
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program. It was the contract that provided the museum with undesignated 
cash that we could use as we saw fit. Since our board members volunteered 
their time, it cost us nothing. 

Irrespective of what a corporation supports, you can be sure that its ex- 
penditures, be they philanthropic dollars or noncash gifts, are related to its 
enlightened corporate self-interests. The bottom line is that as you develop 
your corporate grants strategy, you must align your view with what corpora- 
tions value. 

Now that you have a better understanding of what corporations are inter- 
ested in and why they invest in nonprofits, it is time to consider the varied 
mechanisms that companies employ to make their corporate investments. 
Since corporations are concerned with how their support will provide re- 
turns, they may employ more than one mechanism to garner the public rela- 
tions, product sales, and positioning they value. Companies provide support 
to nonprofits through four avenues: corporate contribution program gifts 
and grants, corporate foundations, corporate marketing noncash support, 
and corporate research program contributions and grants. 


Corporate Contribution Program Gifts and Grants 


Corporate contributions programs are the mechanism of choice in corporate 
philanthropy. Usually high-ranking corporate officials decide what portion of 
the corporation’s net earnings before taxes (NEBT—the bottom line of profits 
after manufacturing, sales, and marketing costs have been deducted) will be 
made available as gifts and grants. This money is then deducted from the 
corporate taxes due the government and directed to a corporate contributions 
committee made up of corporate executives and, in some cases, representa- 
tives of employee groups or unions. The committee then disperses the funds 
to colleges, universities, and other NPOs that the corporation values. Since 
many existing corporations are relatively small, with only a few employees, 
it can be surmised that the larger the company, the more likely it is to have a 
corporate contributions program and engage in this mechanism of corporate 
philanthropy. 

Current IRS rules allow corporations to donate as much as 10 percent of 
their pretax income (NEBT) in gifts and grants to NPOs as a tax deduction; 
however, the practice of donating a set percentage annually is not widespread. 
A good indicator of a company’s dedication to social responsibility is the per- 
centage of their NEBT that they donate. Giving USA reported that corporate 
giving as a percentage of corporate pretax profits went from a high of 2.1 per- 
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cent in 1986, to a low of 0.9 percent in 2017.’ This figure was collaborated by a 
Chronicle of Philanthropy survey that showed that the 300 largest companies 
on the Fortune 500 list typically gave about 1 percent of the pretax profit 
to charity in the form of cash gifts. This 1 percent is not likely to increase 
significantly as companies question the return on their investment for their 
philanthropic expenditures. 

According to Giving USA, the Tax Cuts and Jobs Act, passed in December 
2017, reduced the top marginal tax rate for corporations by 40 percent—from 
35 percent to 21 percent.* While we may think this will result in a significant 
increase in corporate foundation philanthropy, a study by Duquette and 
Ohro on corporate foundation shareholder payouts after the 2003 Bush tax 
cuts showed that payouts were actually less than payouts made by firms with- 
out foundations.° Thus, we will see how these more massive tax cuts will affect 
corporate foundation grants payouts. 

As with other corporate data, for instance, the exact number of corpora- 
tions in the United States, statistics on corporate contribution giving are dif- 
ficult to verify. For one thing, companies are not required to make public the 
amount awarded through their direct corporate giving programs. Corporate 
philanthropic contributions do not even need to be reported to stockholders 
in an itemized format. Stockholders are not entitled to a list of recipient orga- 
nizations and the associated amounts of grants support. Only the IRS receives 
such a list with the corporate tax return, and it is not at liberty to share it with 
anyone; however, surveys have reported that corporate cash expenditures to 
nonprofits accounted for 81 percent of their giving into 2018, while noncash 
contributions accounted for 19 percent.® 

Because corporate tax returns are not publicly available, it is difficult to 
ascertain the funding priorities of corporate contributions programs or the 
actual amounts awarded. Interests vary from company to company, but 
historically, education, health and social services, and international support 
have been the biggest recipients of corporate contributions programs. It is no 
surprise that international support is one of the recipients of corporate con- 
tributions programs. Contributions made by corporations usually benefit the 
corporation, its employees, or the community in which it operates, and since 
we are rapidly becoming a global economy, the “community” is changing 
to an international one. In fact, according to CECP’s “Giving in Numbers,” 
seven out of ten companies gave to recipients outside their headquarters’ 
country in 2018.’ To put this in perspective, it is important to note that overall 
giving to international affairs from all sources increased 7 percent between 
2017 and 2018. But also keep in mind that the international category still 
holds a relatively small share of overall giving. 
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In this grants mechanism, only 2,600 of the estimated 6 million companies 
designate a portion of their entitled write-off of pretax profits to be trans- 
ferred to a foundation (usually named after the corporation) from which 
grants are paid. The main reasons given for initiating a corporate foundation 
is to stabilize a corporation’s philanthropy program. Corporate foundations 
lead to a more uniform and stable approach to corporate philanthropy than 
giving programs that rely solely on a percentage of company profits each year. 
Programs tied to company profits are subject to the seesaw effect, because 
profits can vary widely from year to year. Funds from the corporate founda- 
tion corpus can be moved to grants in lean profit years. 

Many corporations maintain a corporate contributions program even 
when they have a corporate foundation. This allows the company some 
flexibility in making grants. For example, if profits are down one year, the 
corporate contributions program can be supported by expending some of 
the assets that have built up in the foundation. The corporation can level out 
the high and lows of its corporate contributions during periods of high, low, 
and no profits, and still maintain some level of support for its favorite NPOs. 
While all foundations are required to pay out a minimum of 5 percent of their 
assets, the CECP reports that many corporate foundations pay out a much 
higher percentage.® 

Like the other types of foundations discussed in chapter 21, corporate 
foundations must list the benefactors of their grants, file a yearly IRS Form 
990, and make these tax returns available for public viewing. This require- 
ment can become a problem for corporations when their stockholders object 
to the types of organizations or specific projects that the corporate foundation 
supports. In addition, the public scrutiny to which the corporate founda- 
tion is subject allows for social activists and leaders of particular causes to 
research the foundation’s giving pattern and arrange for demonstrations at 
stockholder meetings that could result in negative public relations. To avoid 
such problems, many corporations only make noncontroversial grants (e.g., 
a grant to the United Way) through their foundation; they make all other 
grants through their corporate contributions program, which does not re- 
quire public disclosure. 

Since corporate foundations are an extension of a profit-making company, 
they tend to view the world and your proposal as any corporation would. 
They must see a benefit in all of the projects they fund. Many of these corpo- 
rate foundations fund grants only in communities where their parent corpo- 
rations have employees or a special interest. Historically, health and human 
services and education are the top priorities of corporate foundations, and 
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while international support is generally one of the top priorities for corporate 
contributions programs, it takes a much lower place in corporate foundation 
support. 


Corporate Marketing Noncash Support 


While it is estimated that 19 percent of corporate support to nonprofits comes 
in the form of such noncash support as donated products, this figure is prob- 
ably deceptively low. Corporate support in the form of products is likely to be 
far greater than the reported levels, but data on this mechanism are difficult 
to collect and analyze. Much is simply not reported and, thus, is impossible 
to track. 

Many corporate contributions of products may not be recorded as gifts 
because they are being used to position the products in the user’s market- 
place to gain future sales. In essence, these product gifts could be questioned 
by the IRS because they may not qualify as true gifts; some quid pro quo (or 
this-for-that) is involved in the transaction, but the company writes off any 
marketing-associated costs before net earnings are ever calculated to avoid 
any problems. 

For example, I once worked with an organization that was approached 
by a specific corporation that offered a specific piece of equipment needed 
for a research project. We received the $100,000 piece of equipment, and we 
asked the corporate executive how he wanted the donation acknowledged. He 
just wanted a signed invoice that we received the equipment and to have his 
company and the equipment cited in all references and project results. The 
company also wanted us to provide them with feedback on their equipment’s 
performance, which they would then use in future product development. 
When asked how he was going to write off this $100,000 donation, the cor- 
porate executive remarked that it was considered a sales/marketing expense 
and, as such, was subtracted from the company’s NEBT. 

If your project involves equipment, software, furniture, supplies, and so 
forth, approaching corporations that build or import these items may be 
productive. 


Corporate Research Program Contributions and Grants 
Corporations have traditionally supported the attempts of colleges, universi- 


ties, and NPOs to further the development of new technologies, patents, and 
breakthroughs in their fields of interest. Some corporations also contribute to 
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NPOs based on the nonprofit’s ability to contribute to the testing, improve- 
ment, or creation of a new product. The litmus test as to whether the support 
provided is really a grant is whether the nonprofit that is the recipient of the 
corporate support is acting as a free agent or is a captive contractor for the 
corporate sponsor of the proposed work. 

While you do not need to be concerned with how the company deducts re- 
search or marketing costs from its balance sheet, it is crucial to both you and 
your institution/organization to clarify the intellectual property rights (copy- 
rights, patents, etc.) before entering into any research-related agreement. 

Some corporations may prefer to contract with you and your organiza- 
tion to perform prescribed research that would not qualify as a donation or 
gift. On the other hand, several competing corporations may decide to fund 
a combined research project that benefits their entire field. In fact, trade or- 
ganizations frequently create research grants programs that address industry 
issues that benefit all of their members. 

Review your proposed project and consider how it provides your prospec- 
tive corporate grantor with what it values. Then, based on these variables, 
determine which corporate grant-making mechanism best fits your project 
(see exhibit 26.1). Compare the corporate self-interest variables in the column 
on the left of the exhibit to the four basic mechanisms for corporate support 
presented in the top row of the exhibit. 


Corporate Funding and Ethical Issues 


Most researchers are aware of the traditional hierarchy of grant support. 
By tradition, government, peer-reviewed grants have been viewed as the 
most prestigious, followed by foundation grants (not always peer reviewed 
and subject to foundation board bias) and, finally, corporate grants support 
(reviewed by a biased corporate grants committee looking for a return on 
its investment). But the traditional ways of looking at corporate grants have 
changed dramatically during the last decade. 

One reason for this change has to do with the government’s cuts in re- 
search. The cuts have encouraged, if not forced, universities to partner with 
the corporate world to collaborate, transfer technology, and develop intellec- 
tual property. Sheldon Krimsky—in his book Science in the Private Interest: 
Has the Lure of Profits Corrupted the Virtue of Biomedical Research?—ques- 
tions whether universities should be turned into instruments of wealth rather 
than protected enclaves whose primary roles are as sources of enlightenment. 
The traditional assumption that research findings that come from the ivory 
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tower of higher education are true and not biased or corrupt has been chal- 
lenged by science selling findings to the highest bidder. 

There exists a tremendous pressure to trade off the values of colleges and 
universities as the costs for supporting research soar and the government 
cuts its funding for peer-reviewed research. Congress has not only pushed 
the bounds of ethical standards related to research, but also left the university 
and the researcher little choice but to surround themselves with corporations 
that have never been the bastion of ethical standards. 

The big question now is how much financial gain the researcher will get 
by validating and providing what the company wants. In fact, incentives like 
stocks given to researchers by companies are blurring the line between in- 
dependent research findings from a university-based study to a pay-for-the- 
funding-you-want-to-prove scenario. 

Corporate support for research presents problems throughout the non- 
profit sector because the profits from potential products are so high. How 
far can this corporate interest in research take us? Several universities have 
auctioned off exclusive rights to their intellectual resources and their reputa- 
tions to corporate bidders as a result of budget cuts. They pledge to maintain 
scientific ethics, but would they really do research that questioned their 
corporate partners’ products? The lines are so blurred that some universities 
have actually warned their researchers that they could be sued if their research 
results in their corporate sponsors losing profits. 

The bottom line is that researchers must be very careful when dealing 
with corporate grantors. They come at a price. Being forewarned is being 
forearmed. 


Notes 


“Giving USA: 2019 Annual Report on Philanthropy for 2018,” Giving USA, 

https://Iclsonline.org/wp-content/uploads/2019/09/GUSA-2019-AnnualReport.pdf. 

2. “Giving USA: 2019 Annual Report on Philanthropy for 2018”; “Giving in Num- 
bers: 2018 Edition,” Committee Encouraging Corporate Philanthropy, 2018, https:// 
cecp.co/wp-content/uploads/2019/10/GIN2019-complete- WEB2.pdf. 

3. “Giving USA: 2019 Annual Report on Philanthropy for 2018.” 
“Giving USA: 2019 Annual Report on Philanthropy for 2018.” 
“Giving USA: 2019 Annual Report on Philanthropy for 2018.” 
“Giving USA: 2019 Annual Report on Philanthropy for 2018.” 
“Giving in Numbers.” 
“Giving in Numbers.” 

9. Sheldon Krimsky, Science in the Private Interest: Has the Lure of Profits Cor- 
rupted the Virtue of Biomedical Research? (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2004). 
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Researching Corporate Grantors 


How to Find the Corporate Funding 
Source Best Suited to Fund Your Project 


Te BE A SUCCESSFUL CORPORATE GRANTSEEKER, you will need to gather 
accurate information on your prospective corporate grantors before you 
approach them. The Corporate Research Form (exhibit 27.1) outlines what 
information you will need to collect. The biggest mistake you can make with 
this marketplace is to send the same proposal to all the companies your re- 
search uncovers. Your research should enable you to select your best corpo- 
rate prospect and create a targeted, tailored, winning proposal. 

How you research the corporate marketplace depends on the type of cor- 
porate grants mechanism you are pursuing. You must ask why a corporation 
would value funding your proposal. If your project is related to products, 
product positioning, product development, or research, you can cast a wide 
corporate net. In fact, you can move beyond local boundaries and look 
throughout the United States and even internationally for the corporations 
best suited to fund your project. 

To do so, you must first determine which major corporations could possi- 
bly be affected by your project. Develop a list of the products and services (the 
keywords) that could be related to your project, and then search the internet 
for companies that deal in these products, goods, and services. 

You will also want to find out if there are major industry-specific associa- 
tions or membership groups that fund research or projects in your field. For 
example, the American Chemical Society manages the Petroleum Research 
Fund, an endowed fund that supports fundamental research directly related 
to petroleum or fossil fuels. 


— 339 — 
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EXHIBIT 27.1 
Corporate Research Form 


The following form outlines the data you need to collect to make a decision 

to seek funding from this grant source. Your attempts to collect as much of this 
information as possible will prove rewarding. (When feasible, record the source 
of the information and the date it was recorded.) 


Name of Corporation: 


Name of Corporate Foundation: 


Name of Corporate Contributions Program: 
Address: 

Phone: Fax: E-mail: 
Website: 

Contact Person: 

Title: 


Any Links from Our Organization to Contact Person: 


Corporation’s Areas of Interests: 


Eligibility Requirements/Restrictions: 
a. Activities Funded/Restricted: 


b. Organizations Funded/Restricted: 


c. Geographic Funding Preferences/Restrictions: 


d. Other Requirements/Restrictions: 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 27.1 
(continued) 
Information Available In Possession Of 
IRS 990-PF Tax Return (Year) (Corporate Foundation 
Only) 
Guidelines 


Newsletters 

Annual Report 

Previously Funded Proposals 
Reviewer Information 
Evaluation Criteria 


Contributions Committee Members/Board of Directors/Foundation Officers: 


Deadline(s): 


Application Process/Requirements: 


Financial Information 


Fiscal Year: 


Corporate Sales: $ 


Parent Company: 


Corporate Sites: 


# of Employees: 


Credit Rating: Source: 
Private or Publicly Held: 
If Publicly Held: Stock Price $ Dividend: $ 
Products Produced/Distributed: 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 27.1 


(continued) 


For Corporate Foundations: 
Asset Base: $ 


Are there current gifts to build the asset base? Yes No 
If yes, how much? $ 


Total number of grants awarded in 


Total amount of grants awarded in : $ 


High Grant: $ 
Low Grant: $ 
Average Grant: $ 


In our interest area there were: grants, totaling $ 
High grant in our interest area: $ 
Low grant in our interest area: $ 
Average grant in our interest area: $ 


Grants Received Versus Grants Funded 
Number of proposals received in 


Number of proposals funded in 


Sample Grants in Our Area of Interest: 


Recipient Organization Amount 


While you should look outside of your local area for corporate grantors 
when your project is related to research and product development, remem- 
ber that most corporations give where they live; therefore, you may find that 
targeting corporations that are hundreds or thousands of miles away is not 
productive unless they have a vested interest in your project or research. 

Checking with your institution’s grant office and development office is 
always recommended when dealing with corporations, and it is absolutely es- 
sential when contacting companies close to home. Corporate people assume 
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that anyone who submits a proposal or contacts them has the approval of the 
institution or organization he or she represents, and you risk negative position- 
ing if your organization’s right hand does not know what the left is doing. This 
does not mean that you should not consider local corporations, but do your 
research and make a case to your organization as to why you and your project 
should be allowed to proceed to submittal with each target corporation. 

Doing your homework on corporate grantors can be more frustrating than 
researching federal or foundation sources. You will find little to know infor- 
mation available on corporate grants awarded by companies that do not use 
a foundation to make their grants, and the information you do find will be 
much less reliable. The reason for the lack of sound data on corporate giving 
is that there are no laws allowing public review of corporate contributions 
programs. Companies must record their corporate charitable contributions 
on their Internal Revenue Service tax return, but no one, not even a stock- 
holder, has the right to see the return. 

Except for the portion of corporate grants that is awarded through corpo- 
rate foundations, corporate data are not subject to validation, and hence the 
reporting is not always accurate. The data on corporate giving are derived 
from self-reported, voluntary responses to surveys and questionnaires. Even 
the corporate contributions data reported to Giving USA are based on a vol- 
untary survey conducted by the Conference Board, a nonprofit organization 
(NPO) with a reputation for keeping corporate responses confidential. 

Irrespective of the difficulties in obtaining accurate corporate granting in- 
formation, there are still several good resources of information on corporate 
support. The Candid organization (formerly the Foundation Center) is a good 
source for accessing information on corporate foundation grants. Grantseekers 
interested in researching corporate donors can use Candid’s subscription-based 
database, Foundation Directory Online (FDO) Professional, which includes, 
among other things, information on more than four thousand sponsoring 
companies. In addition, the annual 990-PF tax returns for corporate founda- 
tions can be assessed through Candid’s website and the Funding Information 
Network (FIN), with more than four hundred partners (see chapter 22). 

The Corporate Giving Directory, 41st edition, published by Information 
Today, is another good source. It provides profiles on a thousand of the larg- 
est corporate foundations and corporate direct giving programs in the United 
States, and has fourteen indexes—eight devoted to corporations/foundations 
and six biographical. Entries include contact information, giving philosophy, 
application procedures, restrictions, and specific grants given. The directory 
also provides information on direct giving programs that is not included on 
IRS forms 990 or corporate annual reports. For information and pricing visit 
books.infotoday.com/directories/CorporateGivingDirectory. 
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Corporate funders can also be found on the internet, especially since many 
companies now maintain a presence on the web. There are several helpful 
portal sites available, including the following: 


* www.candid.org. 

¢ www.fundsnetservices.com/ (Fundsnet Services Online) 

* www.manta.com (a free online business directory that allows you to 
search for companies in your area by products and services) 

¢ www.fundraiserhelp.com (access to a corporate grants for nonprofits 
source list that provides links to the websites of major U.S. corporations) 


Other corporate-related websites that may help you with your corporate re- 
search are as follows: 


¢ Business Journal’s Book of Lists (www.bizjournals.com) 

¢ Corporate Information (http://corporateinformation.com) 
¢ Prospect Research Online (www.iwave.com) 

¢ Conference Board (www.conference-board.org) 


While it makes sense to check out these websites and the corporate grant 
resources available in your university library and public library, and at one of 
Candid’s four hundred 400 FINs (see chapter 22), another important source 
for data is your local chamber of commerce. Your chamber of commerce 
may be able to provide you with a list of local corporations and information 
on number of employees, total values of payroll, and products and services 
provided. You can obtain this list by visiting or phoning your chamber, and 
in some instances the information is available on the website. 

If you cannot access this information through your chamber of commerce, 
you can get it by doing a search on the web for your city’s top employers by 
number of employees. If your institution or organization is not in a large 
metropolitan area and there is no chamber of commerce, contact your near- 
est economic development agency, industrial park headquarters, or business 
incubator. One of these groups should have the data you need to uncover the 
corporations in your geographic area. 

A list of top employers by number of employees is crucial as you begin to 
target your local grantors and develop your strategy on why they should be 
interested in your proposal. For example, when I was an associate professor 
at the University of Alabama at Birmingham, I asked for and received a list of 
the area’s largest employers from the local chamber of commerce (see exhibit 
27.2). While this list is now dated, at the time I discovered the following facts 
after reviewing the information: 
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The university I was employed by was the area’s largest employer (and 
still is). 

Of the top ten largest employers, only three were profit-making corpo- 
rate prospects. 

Seventy percent of the ten largest employers were NPOs and in competi- 
tion with me for corporate support. 

Seventy percent of the next group (ten to twenty of the largest employ- 
ers) were profit making but had only 19,890 employees in total com- 
pared to the nonprofits’ 87,556 employees. 


EXHIBIT 27.2 
Chamber of Commerce List: Top Employers—Birmingham/Hoover Metropolitan Area 
Company Employees 
1. University of Alabama at Birmingham 18,750 
2. BellSouth 5,485 
3. Baptist Health System, Inc. 5,000-plus 
4. Birmingham Board of Education 5,000 
5. City of Birmingham 4,989 
6. Jefferson County Board of Education 4,800 
7. Jefferson County Commission 3,875 
8. AmSouth Bancorporation 3,785 
9. Bruno’s Supermarkets, Inc. 3,477 
10. Children’s Health System 3,200 
11. Wachovia 3,094 
12. Alabama Power Company 3,000 
13. Blue Cross-Blue Shield of Alabama 3,000 
14. Drummond Company, Inc. 2,900 
15. Brasfield & Gorrie, LLC 2,800 
16. St. Vincent's Hospital 2,800 
17. United States Postal Service 2,800 
18. Compass Bancshares 2,696 
19. Brookwood Medical Center 2,600 
20. American Cast Iron Pipe Company 2,400 
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In addition to having to deal with the harsh reality of these facts, I also had 
to come to terms with the fact that hundreds of local nonprofits were target- 
ing this corporate group, that the rest of my university had designs on the 
same local corporations that I did, and that I would have to plead my case for 
approval to submit a proposal to a development team comprising representa- 
tives from colleges and departments other than mine. 

Once you have identified your distant and nearby potential corporate 
funding sources, you will need to gather basic information about your cor- 
porate prospects, for example, areas of company operations, products and 
services, corporate officers, and fiscal data. The following websites are a good 
place to start researching corporate information: 


* www.sec.gov/edgar/searchedgar/webusers.htm (EDGAR database, 
which contains information on companies whose stocks are traded 
publicly) 

e www.dnb-hoovers.html (a comprehensive subscription-based site that 
provides information on public and private companies in the United 
States and abroad) 

« www.forbes.com (free online information on the 500 largest private 
companies in the United States) 


Several of Dun & Bradstreet (D&B) and Standard & Poor’s products and 
publications will provide the basic information you will need on profitability, 
board members, and so on. Again, look for these resources at your university 
library, public library, or closest Funding Information Network. 

The D&B Million Dollar Directory (MDDI) includes information on 
America’s leading corporations and provides the name, address, and phone 
number for headquarters and single locations, public and private; ownership 
designations; D-U-N-S number; Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
codes; founding/ownership dates; information on annual sales volume and 
total number of employees (where available); names, titles, and functions of 
officers; names of directors; import/export designations; principal banking 
and accounting relationship; sticker symbol and stock exchange; state of in- 
corporation; and parent company. 

The D&B Million Dollar Directory Database is the online equivalent to the 
MDDL. It is a subscription-based database that provides data on businesses, in- 
cluding addresses, ticker symbols, key officers, number of employees, sales, and 
so on. It includes coverage of 34 million businesses and provides downloading 
into various outputs (MS Excel, MS Word, Adobe Acrobat, etc.), search capa- 
bilities using a combination of as many as thirty different search criteria, and 
the ability to create and save searches based on individual user profile. 
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Standard & Poor’s Capital IQ NetAdvantage (formerly S&P NetAdvan- 
tage) is an online business reference tool for academic libraries, public librar- 
ies, and corporate libraries and information centers. It provides industry 
surveys and detailed descriptions of companies, industries, and mutual funds. 
It provides financial content for public companies globally, as well as hard-to- 
find private company information. It also contains information on executives 
and directors. 

In addition to D&B and Standard & Poor’s resources, your library should 
also have Who’s Who in America (http://marquiswhoswho.com) and other 
books on outstanding individuals in your geographic area. Corporate lead- 
ers have much more written about them than federal bureaucrats. The more 
you know about the people you will be approaching for a grant, the more 
prepared you will be to create a powerful appeal that motivates the grantor 
to award you funds. 

Profits are the bottom line in corporate philanthropy. It there are no prof- 
its, there is little incentive to donate money to reduce taxes. Since corporate 
contributions depend on a company’s profitability, your corporate research 
should include information on revenue. There are several ways to obtain ac- 
curate data on profitability. You can do the following: 


e Access a corporation’s website to learn about its new products and plans. 

¢ Track a corporation’s stock prices on the DOW, NASDAQ, or AMEX. 

¢ Include a stockholder on your advisory group to help you monitor cor- 
porate profits. 

¢ Involve a corporate executive on your advisory group who subscribes 
to D&B’s financial services and ask him or her to request a D&B report 
on your prospective corporate grantor. This report will rate the fiscal 
stability of the company and give you a sense of the company’s ability to 
support your proposal. (A corporate person will understand the values 
of corporations and may have linkages to companies you are interested 
in pursuing for grant support.) 

¢ Purchase a few shares of stock in each publicly held company in your 
area. If you receive a dividend check, you may also receive corporate 
reports, proxy statements, and up-to-date information on top corporate 
administrators and board member changes. You might even make some 
money, and if you get rejected by a corporation you can always sell its 
stock for revenge. 


The corporate research strategies recommended in this chapter will at least 
provide you with the ability to gather the name, address, e-mail address, and 
phone number of the corporate contact person, information you will find 
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necessary to take the next step in your grant-winning strategy step—contact- 
ing a grantor before submission. 

It is important to decide whether you will incorporate researching corpo- 
rate grantors in your plan. You may decide to bypass the corporate market- 
place as a result of the knowledge you gathered in chapters 26 and 27. But if 
this marketplace does hold some potential for you, be it funding or products, 
determine where researching corporate grantors will fit into your plan and 
when you will have the time to do it. 
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Preproposal Contact 
with Corporate Grantors 


UST AS WITH PRIVATE FOUNDATION grantseekers, corporate grantseekers 

who discuss their projects with the appropriate corporate funding officials 
before submitting their proposals increase their success rates. Experience 
leads me to believe that the impact of preproposal contact on success rates 
is much higher in the corporate marketplace than the foundation and could 
approach a tenfold factor. 

With such a dramatic positive effect on success rates, one would wonder 
why most grantseekers do not take advantage of contacting a grantor before 
writing their proposal. My experience with corporate grantseekers has shown 
that less than 20 percent attempt corporate contact before creating their 
proposal. Chapter 21 on the foundation marketplace reveals that only a few 
thousand of the 86,203 foundations occupy an office and could actually carry 
out contact with prospective grantees. Many novice grantseekers assume that 
since corporations have employees, they must have individuals they can con- 
tact regarding grants; however, this is not the case. 

By now, you should know to apply corporate grantors’ values to this 
area of your grantseeking. As you know, corporations do not like to “give 
away” money, and their executives are dedicated to making profits. Tak- 
ing time with a grantseeker is not high on their list of things to do. Even 
when a corporation has a corporate contributions program, the corporation 
views it as a cost center and usually has only a few paid staff dedicated to 
the program. Remember that even if the company uses a corporate founda- 
tion as its granting vehicle, any staff are written off as part of its charitable 
contribution. 
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How to Contact Corporate Grantors 


Corporate webbing and linkages become crucial here (see chapter 9). It pays to 
figure out who may know who, and who would be willing to make an appoint- 
ment or open a door for you. Ask your associates, CO-PIs, and advisory com- 
mittee members, and your organization’s grants and development staff, if they 
have any connections with or contacts to your selected corporate grantor. If you 
do not have a linkage to any of your prospective corporate grantors, consider 
creating one by inviting selected corporate representatives to take part in your 
advisory group or hosting an open house or public forum for them. 

Your initial point of contact may not always be the individual listed in your 
research as the corporate foundation contact or the chair of the corporate 
contributions committee. Your initial contact person may be a salesperson 
for the corporation or clients of your organization who work for or have 
been employed by the company. Many corporations pay special attention 
to proposals that can be linked to employees that are volunteers of the pro- 
spective grantee’s organization. Most will state that they do not allow any 
formal preproposal contact; therefore, it is imperative that you follow the 
instructions your research uncovers. If you uncover a name, e-mail address, 
or phone number, assume that you can contact the person listed. If your 
research states no contact except by letter or application, then follow those 
instructions; however, informal contact through an advisory committee 
member, advocate, or linkage is still advised. In these instances, the important 
thing is that you are the one making the contact. If your advisory committee 
member, advocate, or linkage can orchestrate a conference call or preferably 
a face-to-face meeting, go with him or her. If you are instructed to request 
current guidelines or an application package, you can use the sample inquiry 
letter/e-mail shown in exhibit 28.1. If the instructions call for a letter of in- 
quiry or a letter proposal and do not allow for formal preproposal contact, use 
the foundation outline in chapter 29. 


Contact by Telephone or E-Mail 


If contact by telephone is allowed or encouraged, call to discuss how your 
project relates to the corporation’s interest. If e-mail contact is allowed, 
construct your e-mail to demonstrate that you have done your homework. 
If it is a corporate foundation, use the information you obtained from its tax 
return (IRS Form 990-PF) to demonstrate your knowledge of its past granting 
interests. If the corporate grantor seems interested in your project, do not be 
afraid to inquire about the possibility of a face-to-face meeting. Ifa visit is out 
of the question, discuss the same issues via the phone as you would in person. 


Preproposal Contact with Corporate Grantors 


EXHIBIT 28.1 
Sample Inquiry Letter/E-mail to a Corporation 


Name 
Title 
Address 


Dear 


We at [nonprofit organization] are developing a project that deals with [problem] 
and provides benefit to (or in) [target population]. Our research indicates 

that this area is an important concern of [name of corporation or corporate 
foundation]. 


(Choose from the following paragraphs) 


[Name and title] from our organization is planning a trip to [corporation’s 
geographic location] and would appreciate being able to talk with you regarding 
an exciting project that we feel would be of mutual benefit. | will be contacting 
you soon to discuss this further. 


(Or) 


We would like to explain our innovative solution in a full proposal and request 
that you send or e-mail us a request to apply or your application guidelines/form. 


Thank you for your cooperation. 


Name/Title 
Organization 
Address 
E-mail 


The Visit 
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While often the most anxiety producing, a face-to-face visit is usually the best 
way to discuss your project and gauge the interest of the corporate grantor. 


Who Should Go 


It is advisable for you to take either an advocate, linkage, or advisory com- 
mittee member with you. A good listener who can summarize and reflect 
back what you believe is the grantor’s interest is a good choice. Successful 
corporate people are skilled at making sales calls, and they will expect you to 
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be skilled when asking for their money. You do not want to appear as a fast- 
talking used-car salesperson, but your approach should be well rehearsed 
and professional, and your appearance should be conservative, reflecting 
that of the corporate official’s as closely as possible. Remember, corporate 
people do dress for success, but there may be vast differences between in- 
dustry types. 


Materials to Bring 


A hardcopy or electronic version of your proposal development workbook 
with the appropriate exhibits and worksheets will be a great confidence 
builder. Also bring a short video clip that you can show on your laptop. Docu- 
ment the need and the unique qualities you and your institution bring to the 
solution. If the corporate representative asks you to join his or her colleagues 
in a conference room, ask if you could set up a PowerPoint or video presen- 
tation on the corporation’s equipment. Make sure you are familiar with and 
ready to use the corporation’s data projection system, and have the adapters 
to fit anything you may encounter. 


What to Discuss with a Corporate Grantor 


Review the following topics of discussion and tailor them to your particular 
situation and prospective corporate funding source. Remember that the pur- 
pose of these discussions is to verify the information you gathered through 
your research and gain more insight into how to produce a proposal that the 
prospective grantor will find impossible not to fund. 


1. Discuss the need for your project/research and then introduce your 
solutions. Briefly explain the various approaches you are considering to 
solve the problem, and then ask if any one approach is preferred over 
the others. Asking for the corporation’s input is often a good way to 
start. 

2. Verify the information you have on the corporation’s granting pro- 
grams and patterns. Show the corporation’s representatives that you 
have looked at their annual reports or corporate foundation tax returns 
by the comments you make and the questions you ask. For example, “I 
can see from my research that this area is important to your corporation 
because it represents 50 percent of your granted projects. My research 
indicates that your board is very educated and sophisticated in this 
field. Will they be the group that reads and selects the proposals for 
approval?” 
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Corporate Grantor Report Form 


Whether you or your advocate, linkage, advisory member, or staff person 
contacts the prospective grantor, make sure that who was contacted and what 
was discussed is documented. Complete a Corporate Grantor Report Form 
(exhibit 28.2) after each contact with a corporate funding source whether the 
contact was made in person, via the phone, or through an e-mail. 


EXHIBIT 28.2 
Corporate Grantor Report Form 


Complete one of these forms after each contact with a corporate grantor. 


Funding Source: 


Funding Source Address: 


Funding Source Contact Person: 


Telephone Number: Fax: E-mail: 


Contacted On (Date): 


Contacted By (Name): 
Type of Contact: Phone Visit 
Other (Explain): 


Objective of Contact: 


Results of Contact: 


Follow-up: 
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It is a good habit to place your intentions to contact corporate grantors 
in your plan. Adding this step to your plan will keep you out of trouble with 
your administration by serving as a reminder to obtain permission from 
your grants office to pursue these corporate opportunities prior to contacting 
them. 
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ANY OF THE CORPORATE GRANTORS you will approach for funding 

have had experience developing applications for use with government 
grants and contract procurement programs as bidders and contractors. They 
have professional teams that put together succinct and well-written propos- 
als, sales and marketing materials, and presentations for their sales prospects. 
They value e-mail and correspondence that is effectively written. They know 
that nonprofit organizations (NPOs) and educational institutions do not 
possess the resources to compete with them. Yet, they expect professional 
approaches. Of all the grantor types, they are probably the most critical and 
demanding audience you will encounter in your grants quest. 

Construct your corporate proposal/letter of inquiry (LOI) as outlined in 
this section, and have a quality circle or mock review of your proposal per- 
formed by corporate individuals from your advisory group. While you have 
chosen to make the nonprofit world your base of operation, you must recog- 
nize that your value glasses are very different from those who have chosen the 
for-profit world as their primary frame of reference and that you must adjust 
your proposal writing style accordingly. 

Remember from chapter 26, corporations do not like the “g” word and 
do not respond well when proposal writers ask them to give them funding. 
Grantseekers targeting corporate funds must use the “i” word for “invest” 
instead. Considering what you have already learned about corporate self- 
interest, this should make sense to you. To be successful in the corporate 
grants marketplace, you must be able to convince the prospective grantor that 
the company will get a return on its investment if it funds your project. 
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The fact that only a few of the larger corporations have staff members 
dedicated to contributions or community relations, and that most do not rely 
on outside readers or peer reviewers to evaluate submitted proposals/LOIs, 
means your proposal/LOI will probably be read by individuals on the corpo- 
rate foundation board, the corporate board, research and development types, 
salespeople, and/or marketing representatives. Corporate contributions com- 
mittees are often comprised of a mix of these types of individuals. 

As with the private foundation marketplace, you will fail miserably if you 
take the “one-size-fits-all” approach and blanket the corporate community 
with the same proposal that starts with, “We want . Please send 
money.” To make matters worse, the corporations you approach with this 
method are likely to never forget the poorly developed, mass-produced pro- 
posal you submitted to them; therefore, never take the self-focused, one-size- 
fits-all approach. 

The successful corporate letter proposal/LOI follows the same basic order 
as the proposal to a private foundation. The main components are as follows: 


* an introductory paragraph stating the reason for writing 
¢ a paragraph explaining why this grantor was selected 

e aneeds paragraph 

¢ asolution paragraph 

* a uniqueness paragraph 

e arequest for funds paragraph 

¢ aclosing paragraph 

e signatures 

¢ attachments, if allowed 


Some corporations specify a proposal format and rules on such things 
as number of pages and font size. If they specify a short, one-page letter 
proposal or letter of inquiry but provide little in the form of guidance, use 
the proposal format suggested here; however, instead of addressing each 
component in a full paragraph, use just a sentence or two. The key is to 
identify the problem and how you will close the gap between what is and 
what should be. 


Introductory Paragraph 
If you have a linkage to the corporation, use it here. For example, “When this 


exciting project to increase the technology skills of educators was discussed 
with Hudson Meister, the vice president of your corporate board, he suggested 
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we request the McGuiness Corporation to consider a role in increasing 
teacher competencies.” You could also mention a volunteer connection in 
your opening paragraph. This is a particularly good idea since many corpo- 
rations will not invest in a local NPO unless their employees are voluntarily 
involved with it. Consider using your introductory paragraph to refer to the 
commitment of their employees to your cause. For instance, 


Ellie Mung, your Region Four supervisor, and I have discussed Karson Com- 
puter’s role in increasing the performance of our students through the use of 
applied technology. As chairperson of our school technology advisory com- 
mittee, Ms. Mung has donated more than one hundred hours of time and been 
instrumental in making our computer laboratory a reality. 


In the case of a research-related project, you might refer to an employee 
linkage who has served on your advisory committee, given a talk or lecture 
to your staff or students, served as a mentor, or allowed students to shadow 
workers to gain insight into the corporate marketplace. 

Always check with your linkages before submitting your letter proposal/ 
LOI, and provide them with a draft copy of the section that refers to them to 
be sure that they are agreeable. If you do not have a linkage to which you can 
refer in the opening paragraph, start your letter proposal by focusing on the 
grantor. 


Why the Grantor Was Selected 


This paragraph presents you with another opportunity to express your knowl- 
edge about the grantor. The purpose of this section of your letter proposal is 
to establish that the similarities between what the grantor values and what 
you and your organization value are why you selected this grantor. Align your 
organization with the values of the grantor by saying something like the fol- 
lowing: “As the McGuiness Corporation has become an international leader 
in innovative technology related to energy conservation, the Nikhil Labora- 
tory has dedicated its research to the same field of study.” 

If it is a corporate foundation, you have access to its Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice (IRS) return (990-PF) and should use it. For instance, if you know that 
in the past three years the corporate foundation has funded eight projects for 
more than $1 million to assist nonprofits in conserving energy and lowering 
operating costs, mention it. Unfortunately, corporate contribution grants 
cannot be tracked; therefore, you will have little, if any, research from which 
to work. 
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This section of your corporate proposal must establish that you have a com- 
mand of the current knowledge in your field. You must convince the reader/ 
reviewer that you know what exists now in your field of expertise and what 
needs to happen to close the gap between what is and what should be. The gap 
provides the reason why your proposal cannot be rejected. If the corporate 
grantor is truly interested in the area and in contributing toward solving the 
problem, then that corporate grantor must keep reading your proposal and 
ultimately fund your project. 

The following example illustrates the proposal writer’s expertise in the field 
and identifies the gap: “The problem is simple, the solution is not. Current 
accepted theory used to explain the energy expended in the X reaction does 
not account for Y. The inability to predict Y costs our energy conservation 
effort billions of dollars in the United States alone.” Make sure that you do 
not mention your proposed solution or your organization in the needs sec- 
tion of your letter proposal except if you need to refer to your own studies or 
findings. One way to ensure that you do not make this mistake is to include 
a transition sentence or two that enables you to move smoothly from the 
problem to your solution. For example, “What must be done to address and 
close this gap? We have developed an innovative solution that provides your 
corporation with an exciting opportunity.” 


Solution Paragraph 


The purpose of this paragraph is to provide a short summary of the method- 
ology that will be employed to solve the problem. Corporate executives are 
accustomed to using spreadsheets to analyze the steps and costs involved in 
planning and evaluating just about everything they do in the corporate world; 
therefore, if space allows (you need to be able to submit at least three pages) it 
is a good idea to include a one-page project planner/spreadsheet (see chapter 
15) as page two of your corporate proposal. Refer to this project planning aid 
as a one-page summary of your more detailed plan. Make mention that you 
have several more pages of project planners that detail the methods sum- 
marized on the page included in your letter proposal and that you would be 
happy to provide them upon request. Remember that corporate people are 
likely to ask for more detail, visit you, or ask you to come to them. While they 
may not designate a specific amount of time to grants, they do have an office 
and a travel budget. 
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The corporate grantor wants to be assured that you, your organization/ 
institution, and your project are the right investment choice. Most non- 
profits reflect on their organizations’ missions and history when creating 
this section. While this may work with private foundations to demonstrate 
commitment to the field of interest, corporate grantors want facts, data, 
statistics, and examples of winning characteristics. They want to know that 
you have been a grant winner before. What really matters to them is the 
breakthroughs your institution, program, or lab has made in the field, and 
the competency and productivity of your staff. While you may have written 
the proposal, you will probably not be the individual to sign it; therefore, it 
is okay to refer to yourself in this paragraph as the qualified leader to carry 
out the plan. 

For example, “Joan Smith, the director of the proposed project, is a leader 
in the field. In her fourteen years of experience, she has managed $2 million 
in funded projects, has had 49 articles published, and is patiently waiting to 
get this project completed.” Think of this paragraph as part of a corporate 
marketing brochure. For instance, what convinces you to buy a particular 
product from one company over another? It is probably that company’s 
credibility, the proof that it stands behind its product, and its commitment to 
quality. These are the same attributes that corporate funding sources want to 
see in their grantees. 


Request for Funds Paragraph 


As with every proposal, you must ask for the money. While you may think 
this is obvious, many corporations have reported that grantseekers some- 
times refer to the total cost of the project without ever asking for the specific 
amount they want from them. If you are targeting a corporate foundation, 
you have access to its 990-PF IRS tax return and can use the data provided 
on that form to decide how much to request; however, it is difficult to know 
how much to request from a corporation that awards grants through a con- 
tributions program due to the lack of available public information. If you are 
unable to decipher an appropriate amount through preproposal contact, you 
will have to guess. As you learned in chapter 11, most grantseekers think that 
corporate grants accounted for 30 to 35 percent of the $427.7 billion donated 
in 2018, when it was actually 5 percent. With this in mind, you might want 
to scale down your request. Anything more than $100,000 is a very large cor- 
porate commitment. 
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If you are forced to divide your project into several fundable pieces, explain 
that in this paragraph. Also name-drop any of the grantors who have already 
granted you funds. You and your project are a junk bond until someone else 
with a good reputation buys in. Then you become a blue-chip stock. 

Your project planner should help the corporate decision maker evaluate 
the appropriateness of your request. If you must present a budget, avoid dedi- 
cating an entire page to this purpose. Use a paragraph form budget instead, 
and refer to the column totals on your project planner. 

Refer to the return for its investment by dividing the total cost by the num- 
ber of people the project will serve. If appropriate, cite the expected number 
of people to benefit during a period of several years. In a research proposal, 
compare the requested amount to the benefits that may occur as a result of 
answering the research question and closing the gap in the field or knowledge, 
and suggest what this may lead to in the future. Both of these approaches are 
quite successful with corporate grantors. 

Corporate grantors want to know how you intend to continue a program 
or project that you will use their grant to initiate. How much will it take to 
continue this project, and how do you intend to procure that money? For ex- 
ample, the Boeing Company has stated on its corporate website that its phil- 
anthropic strategy is to give back to society by partnering with organizations 
that take leadership in what they do, promote diversity, exhibit innovation, 
and work with others toward feasible solutions for community issues. This 
principle guides its charitable giving to nonprofits. 


Closing Paragraph 


Do not start this paragraph by stating that you would like to meet with the 
grantor; the grantor already knows you would. Instead, invite the grantor to 
meet with you and your key personnel, and visit your institution, organiza- 
tion, laboratory, and so on. Be sure to express your desire to provide any 
additional information, and request that the prospective grantor contact the 
project director or principal investigator you referred to in your uniqueness 
paragraph for more information or to answer any questions. Remember to 
include a name, phone number, and e-mail address. 


Signatures 


Corporate people expect your proposal to be signed by an administra- 
tor or officer who holds rank and responsibility within your organization/ 
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institution. This is viewed by the corporate grantor as an institutional com- 
mitment and endorsement. You can have more than one signature. If pos- 
sible, include the signature from your consortia partner(s). This may be 
impressive to them. 


Attachments (If Allowed) 


While most corporations do not encourage attachments, they may be allowed. 
In these instances, project planner spreadsheets detailing your protocol are 
recommended as are endorsements by prestigious partners or organizations 
in your field. 

More than likely, corporate application instructions will restrict the use of 
any attachments. For example, when applying for a $300,000 grant from the 
BellSouth Foundation, the application instructions received by my institution 
specifically stated that letter proposals were restricted to five double-spaced 
pages of twelve to thirteen characters per inch and that no attachments were 
allowed. The guidelines also stated that the foundation would request further 
information from a select group of applicants, from which half would be 
funded. We eventually received a letter stating that our proposal had made 
the first cut and that of the more than two hundred applicants, we were one 
of the twenty being considered. Along with that letter came a list of ten ques- 
tions that the reviewers had regarding our proposal. We were required to an- 
swer these questions, limiting our responses to a total of three double-spaced 
pages. Our $300,000 successful grant consisted of eight double-spaced pages 
(four single-spaced pages). 

Review the fictitious sample corporate proposal/LOI in exhibit 29.1. This 
sample includes the main components of a letter proposal outlined in this 
chapter. You are encouraged to develop your own style, but include these in- 
tegral parts in any letter proposal/LOI you submit. Even when provided with 
an online application and/or specific guidelines like those in exhibit 29.2, try 
to incorporate the concepts suggested in this chapter into your proposal/LOI. 
For instance, in the needs section, work in the fact that through your research 
you are aware of the company’s strong commitment to resolving this prob- 
lem. And, after the section outlining your solution, slip in a few sentences 
explaining to the prospective corporate funding source why you are a unique 
grantee, and the best choice to implement the solution; however, remember 
that each corporate foundation has different requirements, so pay close atten- 
tion to the focus areas specified by each business. 
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EXHIBIT 29.1 
Sample Letter Proposal/Letter of Inquiry to a Corporation 


Nancy Owens, Executive Director 
Nevada Power Foundation 

1374 Chichester Highway 

Spurks, NV 87999 


Dear Ms. Owen: 


Your corporation’s support for the Nevada Student Success Fair last year and your 
$1 million contribution to the Power Our Students campaign speak louder than 
words of your concern and commitment to Nevada’s students and their success. 
The board, staff, and volunteers at Nevada Read by 3 share your values for 
education and tomorrow’s workforce. 


The latest surveys show Nevada leading the nation in unemployment (nearly 15 
percent). In addition, our dropout rate placed us in the lowest 20 percent of the 
United States. With our recent 25 percent cut in education, our dropout rate has 
gotten worse. In a recent Las Vegas Sun article, Clark County reported the fifth 
worst graduation rate in the United States, at 44.5 percent. Experts agree that 
for recovery to truly take place in our state we need to access affordable power 
(your job) and an educated, qualified workforce (our job). 


An Alliance for Excellent Education study (funded by the MetLife Foundation) 
estimated that if Nevada’s 15,998 dropouts for the class of 2019 graduated 
with their class, their estimated additional lifetime income would have been 
$4,159,568,400. 


Cutting the nation’s dropout rate in half would yield $45 billion annually in new 
federal tax revenue (Columbia University Report). When you compare the cost 
of dropouts to that of the government bail out of banks, financial institutions, the 
auto industry, and AIG, you find that all of this is still less than the economic cost 
of just five years of dropouts in the United States. 


How can we break this chain and support both economic and educational 
change that results in high school completion? The Nevada Read by 3 program 
has an answer. We cannot impact every grade in every Nevada school in three 
years. But we can implement a program that that has proven effective in K-3. 


Basically, the program does the following: 


¢ Provides teachers with the training and materials they need to help students 
in K-3 improve their reading scores 

¢ Only promotes those third-grade early learners who read at the appropriate 
level 


(continued) 
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EXHIBIT 29.1 
(continued) 


Studies on dropouts cite inferior reading skills as the main causal factor. The 
program proposed by Nevada Read by 3 will provide Nevada teachers at four 
pilot schools, two urban and two rural, with instruction, materials, mentors, 
and volunteers to get all of their students to the appropriate reading level. This 
program will result in less disciplinary action, truancies, and problems with the 
law as students advance to grades 4-12. 


We are uniquely suited to carry out this model project because we will be 
working under the guidance of a nationally recognized expert in the field, Dr. 
Tim Martin of the University of Nevada’s College of Education. Dr. Martin will 
lead our team as the Nevada Power Foundation provides the initial catalyst to 
demonstrate the change we need. Your phase one funding of $300,000 will 
provide the start-up costs. In years two and three, the participating schools 
will provide a match of 20 percent and 50 percent, respectively. Our goal is to 
eventually have a self-sustaining program that is totally paid for by the schools. 


Your name will appear on all materials and the “Read by 3 Toolbox,” as well 

as software and all dissemination pamphlets. We have project cost analysis 
spreadsheets and full budget documentation available upon your request. We 
encourage you and your representative to contact Dr. Martin for any additional 
material and/or questions or to arrange a site visit to our office. Dr. Martin can be 
reached at [telephone number] or [e-mail address]. 


Sincerely, 


Dr. Thomas Watkins, Executive Director 
Nevada Read by 3 


Just as with foundations, you may want to try this marketplace before you 
go after federal or state grant funding. If you are able to interest a corporation 
in supplying your program with equipment or software, you increase your 
fundability with these other funding sources. Once you have decided that you 
are going to prepare a corporate grant request determine where this step fits 
in your overall career or five-year grants plan. 
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EXHIBIT 29.2 
Fidelity Foundation—Grantmaking Guidelines 


If your organization’s needs fit with the foundation’s organizational requirements, 
sector focus, geographic focus, and types of projects funded, submit a letter of 
inquiry (LOI). If your letter results in an invitation to submit a full proposal, we 
will contact you. Typically, the initial LOI review process will take between four 
and six weeks. 


A Letter of Inquiry Should Address the Following Information: 

¢ Brief overview of your organization 

¢ Description of your organization’s financial condition, including operating 
revenue and permanently restricted endowment 

¢ Points of interest specific to your proposed project: 
e Size, scope, rationale, and feasibility of the project 
¢ Fit of project within organization’s mission and strategic priorities 
¢ Organization’s history of success in managing and completing similar 

projects 

¢ Progress toward the project’s fund-raising goals 


Proposal 
After submitting an LOI, if your organization is invited to submit a proposal, the 
following primary tenets should be included in the proposal. 


Organization’s Financial Health and Leadership 

Financial history 

Balance sheet 

Senior management and board member tenure 

Professional affiliations 

Strategic direction, as reflected in a current plan, business plan, and operating 
budget in evidence of the strategy being implemented 


Key Success Criteria 

Institutional commitment to the project by the organization's board 
Realistic project budget 

Thorough implementation plan 

Plan for performance measurement 

Postimplementation operating projections 


Timeline: The full review process requires three to six months for proposals, 
which should be factored into the applicant's funding plan. 

Additional Information and Site Visits: Program staff may request additional 
information or a site visit. Staff will initiate requests for meetings or visits. 
Funding Recommendations: Upon completion of proposal review, program staff 
develops a funding recommendation, which is reviewed with the foundation’s 
trustees. Recommendations are based on proposal strength, including the 
organization's match with the foundation’s guidelines. Grants are approved at the 
discretion of the foundation’s trustees. 
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Corporate Proposal Submission, 
the Decision, and Follow-Up 


Ba SUBMITTING YOUR PROPOSAL to a corporate grantor, put it 
through a quality circle (see chapters 16 and 25) that resembles the actual 
review process as closely as possible. When possible, also be sure to take into 
consideration who the actual reviewers will be. The purpose of this exercise 
is to get an unbiased first impression of your proposal from individuals who 
view it from the perspective of enlightened, corporate self-interest. 

Ask two or three of your colleagues and two of your advisory commit- 
tee members from the corporate world, or a professor from your local col- 
lege’s business school, to participate. Encourage everyone to role-play being 
corporate executives. Unless you have information otherwise, inform all 
participants that the real reviewers will be corporate executives who read 
your proposal in less than five minutes. They should also be made aware that 
the real reviewers (the corporate executives) will most likely not follow any 
specific scoring or rating system and will not provide any comments to the 
applicants; therefore you, the applicant, really need their feedback. Ask your 
quality circle participants to designate those areas of the proposal they think 
a corporate executive would like with a plus sign (+) and those areas they 
think a corporate executive would dislike with a minus (—) sign. Discuss sug- 
gestions for improving or highlighting the positive sections and rewriting the 
negative sections. 

If you are using noncorporate volunteers to perform your quality circle/ 
mock review you will need to remind them that they are role-playing and 
should not point out what they themselves like or don’t like about the pro- 
posal. They should critique the proposal from the viewpoint of the corporate 
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executive. The real corporate decision makers may have MBAs or be CPAs 
and will be concerned about the positioning or public relations value of the 
grant. (Review chapter 25 and complete figures 25.1, 25.2, and 25.3.) 

What makes this review prior to submittal so difficult is the lack of cor- 
porate grantor scoring rubrics; therefore, first inform your mock reviewers 
what your research has uncovered (exhibit 25.1) relative to who and what the 
corporation has supported, and how much those grant awards were. Then, 
apply the foundation values voting technique discussed in chapter 25 to your 
corporate quality circle/mock review. 

It works well to conduct the quality circle in conjunction with an early 
breakfast or over lunch. The entire exercise should take less than one hour. 


Submission 


Some of the larger corporate grantors now allow online application and sub- 
mittal. This is especially true for those in the IT field. For the medium and 
smaller corporations, you will likely be sending a print copy of your proposal 
to the contact person listed in your research. Even when you apply and sub- 
mit online, print out the electronic submission so that you can be certain that 
the font and/or graphics will not be altered in the electronic submittal. In ad- 
dition, send a print copy of your proposal to the funding source just in case 
it does not receive the electronic version. Submit the proposal a well before 
the deadline. When mailing your proposal, require a proof of receipt, and be 
sure to send it via a carrier that can guarantee delivery, like the United States 
Postal Service (USPS), United Parcel Service (UPS), or FedEx. As with foun- 
dation grant submittals, you could offer to forward enough copies of your 
proposal for each corporate board member. This avoids having the grantor 
take the time to reproduce them. 

Also, send copies of your final proposal to your corporate linkages so that 
they know you submitted your proposal and are aware of exactly what you 
requested. Thank them for the assistance they have provided up to this point 
and the assistance they may provide in the future to get your submitted pro- 
posal funded. 


The Decision 
Corporate grantors may communicate with only those to whom they will 


award a grant. They may not take the time and effort to notify those they 
reject. In any case, your research will provide you with the dates that the 
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corporate board meets, and from these dates you can approximate when you 
should hear from the grantor. 


Rejected 


If you do not hear by six months after the deadline date, your proposal was 
probably rejected. If you do not receive a rejection letter, you may also re- 
ceive little to nothing in the way of constructive criticism, redirection of your 
efforts, or reapplication rules. Some corporate grantors do not allow you to 
resubmit immediately. For example, I was once told by a corporate founda- 
tion that I could not resubmit for three years. Other grantors may advise you 
never to resubmit due to new restrictions or changes in their priorities and 
philosophy. Learn what you can from the grantor, your advocates, and your 
linkages, and reapply when it is allowable and advisable. 

Even if rejected, send a thank-you letter that acknowledges the time the 
funding source invested in the selection process, and express your gratitude 
for its foresight in dedicating profits to impacting these problems and areas of 
interest. Credit them for their commitment, and do not be a sore loser. 


Awarded 


If your proposal is funded, send a thank-you letter as outlined here, but in- 
clude an invitation to visit your institution/organization to see the important 
work you are conducting and the unique qualities you mentioned in your 
proposal. You should also request any comments the grantor may have that 
would help you improve on a future proposal to it or another corporation; 
however, do not expect a response. 


Follow-Up 


Whether or not you are successful in your corporate grants quest, try to 
maintain professional contact. Like you, corporate decision makers are trying 
to keep up on the advances in your mutual field of interest. Send them an in- 
teresting article that your research uncovers or even an article of yours that is 
scheduled for publication. Let them know you are alive between the deadline 
dates. Seek them out at conferences and meetings, and ask them questions 
about their next grant opportunities. 

Persistence and the maintenance of a professional interest in their area of 
concern will pay off. You will improve your relationship with them and have 
chances to learn of their upcoming grant priorities. Remember that being per- 
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sistent is different from being a pest. Keep your relationship focused on the 
need for your projects and research, and their opportunities for involvement. 

The best approach to grantseeking is to develop a long-term and mutu- 
ally beneficial relationship between you, your organization, and the grantor. 
This relationship should be based on honesty and a sincere concern for the 
grantor’s needs. Saying thank you is a crucial element in building such a re- 
lationship. 


31 
Putting It All Together to Work for You 


| ee GRANTSEEKER IS AS UNIQUE as his or her personal grants plan. Your 
organization is also unique, as is the grantor you successfully solicit. 
Because of this, it is a challenge to create one book that will work for all of 
you; however, you are now aware that everything presented in this book is 
designed to create a win-win-win situation for all of the components in the 
grants process. I am confident that you all will be rewarded if you practice 
the strategies outlined in this book. Even when I had a proposal rejected, the 
grantor confided in me that the board used my proposal before their next 
meeting to show the members what a well-constructed proposal looked like. 
He also told me that the board had changed its priorities at that meeting and 
that there was no way I could have known this in advance. 

The proactive grant strategies presented in this book need to be consciously 
and consistently applied to your grants effort to be effective and efficient. Fol- 
low the steps outlined in each chapter, and use the exhibits found throughout 
the book to help you complete the steps in the appropriate sequence and pro- 
gression. Many of these exhibits are interactive and can be downloaded free 
of charge at www.akribosgroup.com for purchasers of The “How To” Grants 
Manual. Failure to complete any of the steps will result in a reduction of your 
probability of success. My grant fellows consistently achieve a 60 percent suc- 
cess rate by sticking to this methodology. 

A major challenge for you is how to integrate grantseeking into your al- 
ready busy professional life. Like it or not, the realities of life impact your 
grantseeking. You not only have to find the time to accomplish the steps to 
grants success, but also deal with the demands of your jobs. Some of you have 
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administrative and/or program responsibilities. Others are busy teaching, 
preparing labs, counseling students, and so on. And what about the personal 
life you are trying to carry on in between all of this? No wonder self-help 
books on time management are so popular. 

The good news is that the time management techniques outlined in chapter 
4 can be applied to every area of your life, not just your grantseeking activities. 
I suggest you apply the time management and organizational techniques you 
have learned to at least your professional life, so that you can integrate your 
grantseeking into your job-related, real-world scenario. Put those job tasks 
that are directly related to your grantseeking into your monthly plan/timeline 
along with your proactive grants steps. For example, you may be working on 
a publication that you will need to use as a citation in your problem/needs 
section of your search of relevant literature. This work can be done simulta- 
neously with your other grantseeking steps during the same month, and you 
do not necessarily have to finish the publication before you accomplish a 
step in your proactive grants system. It may not be a publication. It could be 
administering a survey you have, meeting with your advisory group, speaking 
at a conference, and so on. 

Review your one- and five-year plans, as discussed in chapters 2 and 4. 
Make sure your plans include grantseeking steps, publications, grants dead- 
lines, conferences, trips to see program officers, and so forth. Success doesn’t 
just occur from random acts. It results from working your plan, and to do that 
you must first have a plan. 

The ability to develop grant funding for projects, programs, and research 
has been crucial to reaching my personal and professional goals. Sharing my 
formula for success in this book and the winning grants support materials 
from my cloud-based training program is a great honor and privilege. Plan 
well, do well, and thank you for purchasing and using the ninth edition of The 
“How To” Grants Manual. 
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